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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 



The compiler of the following pages makes no 
apology for offering this small volume of facts and 
incidents to the public. If worth publishing, it 
needs no apologies ; if not, they would be useless. 
But perhaps a few words of explanation may not 
be deemed amiss. The compiler regards a good 
anecdote— one that rivets attention, and ** points its 
own moral" — as a gem ; a small one if the reader 
please, but still a gem — ^a gem worth setting ; and 
he has no objection to emplof' an occasional hour 
in the humble work of fixing it in an appropriate 
and permanent position. Facts illustrate principles 
— ^they both entertain and instruct. They are as 
much better than the great mass of works of fiction, 
as truth is better than falsehood — as decidedly pre- 
ferable, as real lakes, fountains, and streams, are to 
the faithless, tantalizing mirage of the desert. Our 
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characters are formed by our associations — our prin- 
ciples are derived from our company and our books. 
If you wish to awaken energy, courage, and forti- 
tude, let examples of these qualities be frequently 
presented to the mind. If you would bring out a 
character adorned with Cbnttian graces-'— a living 
example of "the beauty of holiness," while the 
agent is the Holy Spirit — ^the instruments must be 
those living models, and the memorials of those of 
whom it is emphatically said, "They being dead 
yet speak.'* In one word — good company and good 
books are the chief instruments of Providence in 
the formation of virtuous characters. Bad company 
and bad books are the two most potent instruments 
of corruption and vice. 

But then the question arises, as to the latter, 
What books are badi — ^a question of immense 
magnitude, and one in which every person has a 
deep interest ; but one which can be answered 
here only in a very summary manner. 

1. All books are bad whose tendency is to 
impair our reverence for God, or the teachings 
of his word. 

2. All books are bad which fixcite the passions 
and imagination, while they either leave the under- 
standing uninformed, or mislead it through the 
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tion of woman, cootribato to make tl^is d^rinyi 
the more complete. Speodipg days aod nighte in 
devouring each new etimulating potion, compounded 
by the quacks of literature, she comes at lengtk|i to 
live in an ideal world. She is, or would be, not^ a 
mere woman, but ^^ an angel,^^ To be merely 
luved, falls infinitely below ber expectations; she 
must be ^^ adored^ .She must live amid groves, 
and lakes, and glens, and cascades. She must 
have life spiced with numerous ^^ adventuress'^'* She 
roust never employ her time in anything bearing the 
remotest relation to household duties ; that would 
be "low and vulgar." She must never visit the 
"*^ cellars or garrets of poverty and suffering ; that 

would " so shock her delicacy." 

Such are the notions with which a class of 
scribblers are filling the heads of our young ladies, 
The siipply creates the demand: one exciting 
potion produces a craving aj^petate for the second, 
until the subject, like the Chinese opium-smoker, 
lives a large portion of her time in an ideal 
world. 

But these day-dreams cannot last always. The 
time for awaking comes at length. She finds the 
real world to be made of sterner materials than 
her ideal of life and society. Amid the storm 
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should both please and edify. He beijevet it nmek 
as a hosbaad maj ^nd ^teasore in pMantiaf ia 
bis ynh ; a parent to a daagbier ; a \Mt^ to a 
sister ; or a compaoion to his liiend. If il do a 
little goody it will be immensely batter than doing 
harm. 

D. S. 
Kinggtofif Feb. 25, 1851. 
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INTRODnCTION. 



The power (^ «ell-<ioDoei*ed and well-nttered tneedote 
bu been imiTenklly ezperienoed. Its ohaim li felt 
in the nurser;, ojid cetiaea BOt tunld the deei^ of age. 
Savage and <nTtliied bov to its awa^. The poet naei 
it to embellish his verse — the orator, to gire power 
and paUuB to his aJdreaa — (he historian, to impart 
lifb and spnrkle to hi* nartatiTe — the polemic, to 
Btrengthett and riret his ugument — and the moraliBt 
and divine, to enfbrce and illnatnite Qie great and 
infinite tmths of ethics and Telifpon. It soothee to 
'(uietness and won«es to revenge — tranqniUixes and 
infiames. Whose heart has not heaved end palpitated 
Dnd» its apell. and then hashed and stood still as the 
thriltiag recital went on ? Whose sonl has not been 
stirred to its depths at the stor^ of hecoie deeds ? 
Whose eye hae refused cogooua tears at the joyous 
iiaoe of chivaboas stmggles ? Wtten did the well- 
told t«le want a listener — the trnthful aneodote a 
reader? Some, iitdeed. may soon it, and tnm away; 
bat aneedote has a ^losoph; — a power. The com- 
jHler luui soDght to turn this power to a good and use- 
ful purpose in the followlag pages. The volume is 
not intended to ooonpy the place of more eerions and 
weighty prodoctions, which need to be read litli care 
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m 

and studied with labour ; but rather as a book of use- 
ful and entertaining recreation. Great truths are 
sought to be illustrated and enforced by worthy and 
influential examples ; so that in a leisure hour or a 
spare moment a gem may be obtained — an impulse 
acquired. It is belieyed that such a book will find 
readers, and cannot fail to impart pleasure : and it is 
to be hoped that many, who may find time to cast upon 
its pages but the transient glance of the otherwise 
unemployed minute, may derire high impulfles, be 
awakened to noble as]^ration8, or find fresh cheer in 
the toil of worthy deeds. 

This Yolome is one of a series, comprising Anecdotes 
of the Christian Ministry, Anecdotes for the Fireside, 
Anecdotes for the Toung. The subjeots which it pro- 
poses to illustrate are as follows : — 

Chapter I. — ^Female Heroism. — ^The illuBtraUng cases 
are selected firom authentic history,-— and, possessing 
all the charms of fiotion,liave the adyantage of rigid 
truthfulness. Margaret of Aigou, queen of Henry VI. 
— Madame Ueshoutieres, the celebrated French poetess 
— ^the heroine of Monterey — Mrs. Lewis of our own R©- 
Tolution — Grace Darling, immortalised by the rescue 
of the Forfarshire crew, in Berwick Bay — ^Mrs. Thomas 
Heyward, who refused to illuminate for the victory 
at Guildford— -the youthful Maty Anna Gibbes — Mrs. 
Shubrick, the intrepid— and many others, enrich this 
section of the yrovk with most interesting and instra<> 
tive incidents. The Miller's Maid, or the ralue of pre* 
senoe of mind, is a moving and beautifiil sketch. 
Mrs. Gamaut, by Wendell FhilHps, is the outline of a 
long life crowded into a few years, exhibiting a self- 
sacrifice and derotion rarely found in the annals of 



beaatifUl narrfttive. The first ia & sketch of the 
Baroness of Reideael, the amiable wife of General 
Reide»el, of the army of Sni^yne, and embracer 
some of the atbring acenes of the Revolution. It will 
be pemsed with exdted interest, — and will ahon how 
wiTos may be lovely and useful even amid the roagh- 
est scenes of life. The interesting anecdote of the 
Duchess of Bavaria— which, though repeated a thou- 
sand times, will never ^1 to elicit tears, as an iastanco 
of pare affection and great heroism— is the second 
in this rich casket. Gertrude von der «»«— Lady 
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Bacliel BnsseU— Aon R. Judaon, maUAk this soefcloii, 
with menaj othera leas kaown, but worthy of immor- 
tality. ^Hie young wifo and the fair candidate for 
connubial responiibilities will leam invaJluable les- 
sons here in a small space. 

Then follow in succession sections, all £rau^t 
with many interesting examples, entitled— Maternal 
Affection — ^Maternal Influence— ^e Daughter—The 
Sister — The Orphan — The Christian — Benevolence 
and BeneYolent Efforts — Works of Fiction — Dandn j^ 
Theatres — Dress — Marriage — Chastity — Miaoella- 
neous. 

I am well persuaded that the compiler will hare 
contributed a valuable auxiliary for good in this 
volume, — and whoever may purchase and read it will 
be the gainer. The student will find it a pleasing 
recreation from his toil; the business-man, a good 
companion for his spare moments ; the youth, a good 
prompter ; age, a good support ; and all who may 
choose to obtain it will find a cheap source of useful 
and entertaining information, and of profitable and 
purifying intellectual pleasure. As a book for the 
spare minutes, and as particularly adapted to enter- 
tain and profit the young, I most cordially commend 
it to all, praying for it a career of success and use" 
fulness. 

R. S. FOSTSB. 
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LADIES' BOOK OF ANECDOTES. 



FEMALE HEROISX. 



A MIND SUPERIOR TO MISFORTUNE. 
Tub conduct of a. French woman, at Ihat disaslnras 
period when the Rerolation involved hatidreds of 
families in nusery and ruin, displayed mnch Btiength 
of mind and fortitude. 

Her famlEy, conaislina of her husband and five 
children, pined in want, in a small cottage at the 
extremity of a town. They had formeri j been opu- 
lent, and the father, whoae temper was violent, sap- 
ported his misfortune with an impatience difficnlt 
to express. He frequently considered whether he' 
should not put an end to bis Rfe. His wife, ob-' 
serving the agitation of bis mind, and knowing him 
capaUe of a rash act, meditated on the means of 
witbdraiving him from his project. But the diffi- 
culty was to find miitives sufficiently strong. His 
affection for her and hia children was rather cal- 
culated to push him to extremity ; for it vias evident, 
he neyer thought on them vrithoot anguish border- 
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ing on despair. To propose to him to h&ve reeonme 
to the charity of his neighbours, she knew wonld 
wound his pride, which was excessive. Besides, 
she was not certain of the success of that expedient, 
and she knew that a refusal would be a thousand 
times more cruel than any species of torture. Evea 
the resource of consolation was not left her, for her 
husband would not listen to any topic that might 
afford hope, but impatiently pressed her to die with 
him, and to persuade their children to the same 
resolution. Surrounded by so many subjects of dis- 
couragement, the wife never abandoned herself to 
despair. One idea arose in her mind, wiiich she 
expressed to her husband with so mtich tenderness 
and courage, that it almost instantly restored his 
mind to tranquillity. 

^' All is not lost,^' she said ; ^* I have health, and 
our five children also. Let us leave this town, and 
retire to some place where we are not koown, and 
I and my children will labour to support their father. ^^ 
She added, that if their labour was insufficient, she 
would privately beg alms for his support. The hus- 
band ruminated a while over this propositioui and 
took his resolution with a constancy worthy of the 
honourable life he ever afler led. 

*' No,^' he said, " I will not reduce you to the die-- 
grace of beggary for me ; but since you are capable 
of such attachment to me, I know what remains to 
render me worthy of it." 

He then lost no time in cellecting together the 
remnants of his property, which produced a hundred 
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piatolea, and qaitied the town wth hi» harily, taking 
di« road to s diMint depHtnwal ; aDci in iha firat 
pbce when he thongfat ha waa not kaown, ha 
afaangad bia dreas for the ooarM lUira sf ■ peaaanl, 
makiDg bit whole family do the auae ; aad, coo- 
tiDDing Ua roaie, ani*ed,at a town wluoh he tboaght 
fit for hia parpoae ; in the Deighbonrhood of whieh he 
hired % ciiao, with a field, and a amall vineyard. 
He tiieo boiigbt aome wool and flax to raaploy the 
giila, and teds, to cnltivata the land, for himaelf and 
tba boya, the obb of whieh be hired a person to 
teat^ him. 

A few veAa t^ced to eosquer all difflcaltifls. 
The eiamjde oT Ilie &ther and mother excited 
emnlatioQ among the children, and, acquiring a 
competeoee fmm ita labour and constancy, origi- ' 
luUing in Aa ooaiaga and fortitade of a viitnoaa 
woman, the whole family lired from that time in 
perAM peace and dmneattc anion. 

HBBOIO ENTERPRISE OF CUELIA. 

Trua noMltt; In unrot^ front fe 



Ib the early part of the history of RiHne, the in- 
haUtanli of thnt city, haviDg concluded a peace with 
Poraenna, king of Etraria, in order to render iheic 
treaty more {asiitig, sent their daughtera to that 
monarch as hostages. 

Upon their arrival at the camp of the Etrurians, 
one of these virgins, named Clielia, considering that 
their chastity was not seccre araonfr to many war- 
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xiori, exbottod hot tom^punmm to deliver tbemaelvee 
from th» jaet apprelieiieiei}, telih^ them thst it would 
be better to expose their lives than tbeir honour. 
Having sooeeeded io bringing her cofBpanio&s to 
entertain the same opinion, they ufMUilnioQsly adopt*. 
ed ^e eonrageoos resoktien of eseaping from their 
enemies by swimming acrose ^e Tiber U> Rome. 
This extraordinary fust they aotnaHy peribrmed in 
safety, and, nndertbe gnidanee^ of Clcelia, arrived at 
their -native city ; but, although their parents conld 
not fail to applaud their adventurous enterprke, they 
would not thus suffer the public faith to be violated, 
and, with true Roman severity, they sent them, back 
to the king, that he might punish them if he thougiii 
proper. 

Brought into the presenee of Poreenna, ^e mon- 
arch inquired who first proposed so dangerous an 
enterprise ! The Roman virgins, imagining that this 
question was put with a view of punishing the author 
of the project, remained silent ; but they were spared 
the pain of betrayif^ their leader by the candid avowal 
of Clcelia, who informed Porsenna that she alone was 
the author of the offenee ; and that, in eonse^ence, 
no one but herself deserved punishment. Porsenna 
was 80 charmed with this frank acknowledgment, 
that he could not refrain from bestowing on the 
courage of the captive maiden the admiration it so 
justly merited ; he immediately granted her her own 
liberty, and that of her companions, presenting her, 
at the same time, with a cataphractory horse, which 
was the recompense of a brave man who had sig- 
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ndised bioMelf ia batila ; aa maeh ai to mj, tbU 
bar actio D eqaalled tbU ef thamoMbiaTB. He also 
peimilled Cltelia to ehoose, anuig the other ho*> 
tages, Ihoee wbora she wontd rant )ik« to ut at 
Ubertj ; she itameiliatelj aelefiWd all the yoaiiK ohil- 
dren, as ahe aonaidered their utaation moat exposed 
to fatigue and danger. 

Accon^iaiued by tb« Rowan Tirgiiw and ibe chil- 
dreD whose rieedom aha had obtaiacd, CIceJia letam- 
ed to Rome with all the magifufiDence of a triumfdi, 
nhere aha woa ree«iv«d with joy eqoal to her owe 
bj its citiiOBs, who were Jostlj proud of tbeii alli- 
ance with so illastiiooa a femaie. A statue oa 
horsebach was afterwards erected in a poUic market- 
place, to coromemorate the TJrtue and bt^aeaa of 
Cltelia, Mid the generuity of Poraeana. 

MAKGARET OF ANJOU, 



In the chivalrous ages, woman not only attacked 
and defended fortifications, but even commanded ar- 
mies and obtained rictoriea, 

Margaret of Anjoa, wife of Henry the Siith, by 
her uncommon genina and courage, supported her 
feeble husband under the most Iiyiug circumstances, 
leaching him how lo conquer, by her example : she 
replaced him on the throne, and twice relieved him 
from priaon. This queen disjriayed a remarkable 
presence of mind on many occasions, but more par- 
ticularly once when «be had eeeaped with great 
difficulty from the field of battle ; and, eMijrlng Vr 
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iaiant son in her urns, was teekiiig for shelter in a 
neighboariag forest : wandefrmg abont in this forlorn 
situation, she lost her way, And was stopped by some 
robbers, who, after plundering her of her jewels, be- 
gan- to quarrel concerning the division of the booty. 
Margaret took adTftntage of this faTonnible oppor- 
tnnity to make her escape, whieh she had searcely 
effected, when, brea^ess and ready to fkint with 
fatigue, i^e enooofitered another robber, sword in 
hand. The maternal- affection and never-failing 
presence of mind of theqfieen sngges^ the k^ovf- 
ing expedient at this critical moment : — " Here, my 
friend !" she exclaimed, (as she advanced and pre- 
sented her child to the robber,) ''to yoar care I 
commit the safety of your king's son . " The ruffian, 
overcome with astonishment and delight at the con- 
fidence so unexpectedly reposed in him, afforded the 
royal fugitives all the protection and assistance which 
their situation demanded, and finally procured them 
a safe passport to Flanders. 

SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A POETESS. 

I have a thousand spirits in one breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you.— Shakspeaks. 

Madame Deshouliebics, the celebrated French 
poetess, was at one time on a visit at the chateau 
of the Count and Countess de Luneville. Upon her 
arrival, she was requested to make her choice of all 
the bed-rooms in the mansion, one only excepted, 
which no one was permitted to enter, as a report had 
been circulated that it was a haunted apartment, and, 
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lirom the Btvamge luuaes that had been frequently heard 
at night in it, it was generally believed to be the case, 
by the iahabitants of the chateau. Madame Deshoo- 
lieres'was no sooner made acquainted with this cir- 
I eomstanee, than, to the surprise and terror of her 

I friends, she declared her intention of oceopying this 

dreaded room in preference to any other. The coant 
looked aghast, as she disclosed this determination, 
and, in a tremaiotts Yoice, entreated her not to be so 
rash, since, however brave curiosity might, at pre- 
sent, make her, it was probable that she would pay 
too dearly for its gratifieatioR. 

The countess, observing that all that her husband 
said failed of intimidating the high-spirited Madame 
Deshoulieres, now added her persuasions to divert 
her friend from the enterprise, from which the bravest 
man might shrink appalled. All the arguments that 
could be urged were insufiScient to shake the deter- 
mined purpose of the adyentuxer. Her courage was 
superior to these representations, of the dangers 
to which she was going to expose herself, because 
she was convineed that they must owe their colour- 
ing to superstition, acting upon weak minds ; she 
entertained no faith in the fleshy arm of a departed 
spirit, and from an immaterial one her life was safe. 
Her noble host and hostess pleaded, pitied^ blamed, 
but at length yielded to her wish of taking posses- 
sion of the haunted chamber. Madame Deshoulieres 
found it grand and spacious, — the windows dark, 
from the thickness of the walls, — the chimney an- 
tique, and of cavernous depth. As soon as Madame 
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was undresaed, she stepped into bed, and ordered a 
large candle to be placed in the bracket, which 
stood in a stand near it, and, enjoining, her femme-de- 
chambre to shut the door securely, dismissed her. 
Having provided herself with a book, according to 
custom, she calmly read her usual time, and then 
sunk to repose. She was soon roused by a noise at 
the door ; it opened, and the sound of footsteps suc- 
ceeded. Madame Deshoulieres immediately decided 
that this must be the supposed ghost, and, therefore, 
addressed it with the assurance that, if it hoped to 
frighten her from her purpose, of detecting the im- 
postor which had excited such foolish alarm through- 
out the castle, it would tind itself disappointed in 
the attempt, for she was resolutely bent upon pene- 
trating and exposing it, at all hazards. No answer 
was returned ; the threat was reiljerated, but all to 
no purpose. At length the intruder came in contact 
with a large screen, which it overturned so near 
the bed, that, getting entangled in the curtains, 
which played loosely on the rings, they returned a 
sound so sharp, that one under the influence of fear 
would have taken it for the shrill scream of an un- 
quiet spirit ; but Madame was perfectly undismayed, 
as she afterwards declared. On the contrary, she 
continued to interrogate the nocturnal visitor, whom 
she suspected to be one of the domestics; but i4 
still maintained an unbroken silence, though nothing 
could be less quiet in its movements, for now it ran 
against the stand on which stood the heavy candle 
and candlestick, which fell with a thundering noise. 
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At length, tired of all these exertions, it came and 
rested itself at the foot of the bed. Madame Desliou- 
lieres, stiil retaiaiag her self-possession, immediateiy 
e»$iaimed, ^^ Ah ! now I shall ascertain what thou 
art !" at the same time she extended both her hands 
tovi^rds the place against which she felt that the 
intnider was resting. They came in contact with 
two ears, soft as velvet, which she firmly grasped, 
determined to retain her hold till the morning should 
lend its light to discover to whom or to what they 
belonged. Day at length released her from the 
awkward and painful position in whieh she had re- 
mained for many hours, and discovered her prisoner 
to be Gros Blanc, a large dog belonging to the 
chateau, and as worthy, if faith and honesty deserve 
the title, as any of its inhabitants. Fax from resent- 
ing the bondage in which Madame Deshoulieres had 
so long kept him, he licked her hands, while she 
enjoyed a hearty laugh at this ludicrous end of an 
adventure, for which she had braced every nerve. 

In the mean time, the count and countess, wholly 
given up to their fears, had found it impossible to 
close their eyes during the night. The trial to 
which their friend had exposed herself grew more 
terrible to their imagination, the more they dwelt 
upon it, till they at length persuaded themselves that 
death would be the inevitable consequence. WLib 
these forebodings, they proceeded, as soon as it was 
light, to the apartment of Madame Deshoulieres ; 
scarcely had they courage to eater it, or to speak 
when they had done so. 
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From this state of petr ifaotioii tboy ware relieved 
by their friend undrawing her curtains, and paying 
them the compliment of the mornings with a trium- 
phant look. She then related all that had passed, 
with an impressive solemnity; and, having roused 
intense curiosity to know the catastrophe, she said, 
" Monsieur, you shall no longer continue in an illu- 
sion which long indulgence has endeared t(» yon. 
There, (pointing to Gros Blanc) is the nocturnal 
visitor whom you have so long taken for the ghost 
of your mother ;*' for such the count had concluded 
it to be, from bis mother having been the last per- 
son who died at the chateau. '^I will now,*' con- 
tinued the heroic lady, *' complete my task, and 
emancipate your mind from the shackles of super- 
stition, by proving to you that all which has so long 
disturbed the peace of your family has arisen from 
natural causes. *' Madame arose, and made her 
friends examine the lock of the door, the wood of 
which was so decayed as to render the locking of it 
useless, against a very moderate degree of strength. 
This facility of entrance had been, evidently, the 
cause of Gros Blanc, who liked not sleeping out of 
doors, making choice of this room. The rest is 
easily accounted for : Gros Blanc smelt, and wished 
to possess himself of the candle, in attempting which 
he committed all the blunders, and caased all the 
noises which had disturbed the silence of the night ; 
and he would have taken possession of the bed also, 
if he had not given the lady an opportunity of seizing 
his ears. Thus are the most simple events magni- 
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fied into «meD* ef feaifal aad MpenwWnl agmtoj, 
vhile the cooduot of MaJMne Be^ioalierea afford* 
ooe exuQple, astong. many oUiars, of the HpeTiorilT 
which preseoce of mind and cour«g« pOMOM ottt 
•aperatition and crednlilj. 

TOrCHIHG IH:CIDENT. 
Taa LobiBville Jonmal pi^ahes the following 
extroot of a letter from Montei«y, deaeribiDg a meet 
loaehing incident in lbs great battle : — 

CiJiP MOBTBBRJ, Oct, 7. 1846. 
Hnngr; and cold, i crept to one curner of the fort 
to get in the sunihiDe, and at the aame time to shel- 
ter myself from the bomAw that were fli/ing thick 
aroLuid me. I looked out, and, sonie two or three 
hundred yards from the fort, I saw a Mexican 
female carrying watar and food to the wounded men 
of both armiee. I saw her IIH the head of one poor 
fellow, give him water, and then take a baadker- 
chief from her own head and bind up hie wounde ; 
attending one or two others, ahe went back for more 
water. As she was returning I heard the crack of 
one or two guns, and the good creature fell ; after 
a few Btmggles all waa still — she was dead. 1 
turned mj eyes to heaven, and thought, " God ! 
and this is war !" I cannot believe but that the shot 
waa an accidental one. The next day, pasBiog into 
another fort, I passed her dead body. It was lyuig 
' on its back, with the bread and broken gourd con- 
taining a few drops of water. We buried her amidat 
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•howera of grrape and roniMi ^lot, oe«««»Mittlly 'dodg« 
tag a «heii or twelve poiinder, vxA expeeting eyetf 
moment to have another grave to dig for one of our* 
selves. 

A REVOLUTIONARY MATRON. 

Perhaps no saying of Washington is more fre- 
quently quoted upon patrieiie oecasioiis in Virginia, 
than this : " Leave me bat a banner to plant upon 
the mountains of Augud^a, and I will rally around 
me the men who will lift our bleeding country from 
the dust, and set her free." 

The incident, however, which led to this remark, 
is not 80 generally known. It is thus f elated in 
Howe's Historical Collection : " When the Briti^ 
force under Tarleton drove the Legislature from. 
Obarlotteville to Staunton, the stillness of the Sab- 
bath eve was broken in the latter town by the beat of 
the drum, and volunteers were called for, to prevent 
the passage of the British through the mountains at 
Rockfish Gap. The elder sons of Mr. Lewis, who 
I hen resided at the old fort, were absent with the 
Northern army. Three sons, however, were at 
home, whose ages were seventeen, fifteen, and thir^ 
teen years. Mr. Lewis was confined to his room 
by sickness, but his wife, with the firmness of a 
Roman matron, called them to her, and bade them 
fly to the defence of their native land. " Go, my 
children,-' said she, " I spare not my youngest, my 
fair-haired boy, the eomfort of my declining years. 
I devote yon all to my eonntry. Keep back the 
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fiwt of &e ioTadejr from the soil of Augusta, or see 
my £ice no more." It wss the oanrstion of this in- 
eideot to Washington, whieh caosed the enthnsiastio 
exclamation so often quoted. 

INTREPID ENTERPRISK 

It was to a woman that Earope was first indebted for 
the introduction of inoculation for the smallpox, ori- 
ginally a benefit of the greatest consequence. When 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague resided at Constanti- 
nople wkh her hnsband, who was ambassador to the 
Ottoman court, the practice of inoculation was unirer- 
sal tbrougho&t the Turkish dominions. Lady Mary 
examined into the practice with such attentlbn as to 
become perfectly satisfied of its efficacy, and gave 
the most intrepid and convincing proof of her belief, 
in 1717, by inoculating her own son, who was then 
about three years of age. Mr. Maitland, who bad 
attended tbe embassy in a medical character, first 
endeavoured to establish the practice in Ijondon, and 
was encouraged by Lady Mary's patronage. In 
1731 the experintont was successfully tried on some 
criminals. With so much ardour did Lady Mary, 
on her return, enforce this salutary innovation 
among the mothers of her own rank, that, as we 
find in her lett^s, much of her tinie was necessarily 
dedicated to various consultations, and to the super- 
intendence of the success of her plan. In 1722 she 
had a daughter of six years old inoculated, who was 
afterwards Countess of Bute ; aitl, in a short time, 
the children of the royal famtty that had not had 
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the smaHpox, underwent the same operation witk 
sttooess ; the nobility soon followed the example ; 
and the pnotice thas gxaduayy extended among all 
ranks and to all countries, in spite of many strong 
prejudices which it had to encounter. 

GRAOE DARLING. 

In bringing to view records of the humanity of 
woman, what name is more deserring of a place 
in our pages than that of Grace Darling ? — ^a name, 
from the court to the cottage, associated with one 
of the noblest acts of heroism w^hich have done^ 
honour to the female sex. I will proeeed at once 
to her hfetory, for the conduct of this young woman 
needs no comment ; it appeals directly to the heart 
of every individual. 

Grace Darling was one of the numerous ftuonily of 
William Darling, a light-house keeper. Her grand- 
father, Robert Darling, originally a cooper, at D'uns^, 
in Berwickshire, removed to Belford, in Northum* 
berland, and finally settled as keeper of the coal- 
light on the Brownsmae, the outermost of the Fame 
Islands, on the coast of the last-mentioned county. 
William Darling succeeded his father in that situa- 
tion, but in 1826 was transferred to the lighthouse on 
the Longstone, another of the same group of islands. 

Grace was born November 24th, 1815, at Barn- 
borough, on the Northumberland coast, being the 
seventh child of her parents. These children were • 
all educated in a ipspectable manner ; Grace writ>- 
ing a hand equal to most ladies. She assisted her 
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mother in managing the little honsehold at Long- 
stone, and was remarkable for her retiring and 
somewhat reserved disposition. She had reached 
her twenty-second year when the incident oecnrred 
by which her name has been rendered so famous. 

The Fame Idands, twenty-five in number, at low 
tide, though Mtoated at no great distance from Uie - 
Northumbrian coast, are desolate in an uncommon 
degree; and through the channels between the 
smaller Fame Islands the sea rushes with great 
force« Many a shipwreck must have happened there 
in ancient as well as modern times. Some of these 
are on record, bot I will not pause to relate them. 
Mr. Howitt, speaking of his visicto Longstone, says, 
" It was, like the rest of these desolate isles, all of 
dark wbinstone, <»aeked in every direction, and 
worn with the action of winds, waves, and tempests, 
since the world began. Over the greater part of it 
was not a blade of grass, nor a grain of earth ; it 
was bare and iron-like stone, crusted round all the 
coast, as far as high-water mark, with limpet and 
still smaller shells. We ascended wrinkled hills of 
black stone, and descended into worn and dismal dells 
of the same ; into some of which, where the tide 
• got entrance, it came pouring and roaring, in raging 
whiteness, and churning the rude fragments of whin* 
stone into round pebbles, and piling them up in deep 
crevices with sea-weeds, like great round ropes, and 
heaps of focus. Over our heads screamed hundreds 
of hovering birds, the gull mingling its hideous laugh- 
ter most wildly.'^ 
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Such was the scene of the early days of Grace 
Darling : this young person herself is said to have 
been ahont the middle size, of fair complexion, and 
a comely countenance, with nothing raascaline in 
her appearance ; but, on the contrary, gentle in as* 
pect, with an expression of the greatest mildness 
and benevolence. William Howitt, the poet, whp 
visited her after the deed which made her so oele^ 
brated, found her a realization of his idea of Jeanitt 
Deans, the amiable and true-spirited heroine of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, who did and suffered so nmeh 
for her unfortunate sister. She had the sweetest 
smile, he said, that he had ever seen in a person of 
her station and appearance. " You see," says he, 
'' that she is a thoa?oughly good creature, and that 
under her modest exterior lies a spirit capable of 
the most exalted devotion — ^a devotion bo ei^ire^ 
that daring is not so much a quality of her nature, 
as that the most perfect sympathy with suffering or 
endangered humanity swallows up and annihilates 
everything like fear or self*consideration ; puts ont, 
in fact, every sentiment but itself." 

The following is the account of the event which 
withdrew the name of Grace Dading from its 
hitherto humble obscnrity, and called into action 
the whole energies of her mind and hearty in one 
momentary impulse of feeling : — 

" The Forfarshire steamer, a vessel of about 300 
tons' burden, under the command of Mr. John Hum- 
ble, formerly master of the Neptune, sailed from 
Hull, on her voyage to Dundee, on the evening of 
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Wednesday, the 5th of September, )838, aboot half- 
past six o'clock, with a valuable cargo of bale goods 
and sheet iron ; and having on board about twenty- 
two cabin and nineteen steerage passengers, as 
nearly as could be ascertained. Captain Humble 
and his wife, ten seamen, four firemen, two en- 
gineers, two coal-trimmers, and two stewards;. in 
all, sixty-three persons. 

"The Forfarshire was only two years dd, bat 
there can be no doubt that her boilers were in a cul- 
pable state f>{ disrepair. Previous to leaving Hull, 
the boilers had been examined, and a small leak 
closed op; but when off Flamborough Head, the 
leakage re-appeared, and continued for about six 
hours ; not, however, to much extent, as the pumps 
were able to keep the vessel dry. In the sub- 
sequent examinations, the engine-man, Allen Stew- 
art, stated his opinion, that he had frequently seen 
the boiler as bad as it was on this occasion. The 
fireman, !Daniel Donovan, however, represented the 
leakage as considerable ; so much so, that two of 
the fixes were extinguished, but they were re-lighted 
after the boilers had been partially repaired. The 
progress of the vessel was, of course, retarded, and 
three steamvessels passed her before she had proceed- 
ed &r. The unusual bustle on board the Forfarshire, 
in consequence of the state of the boilers, attracted 
ihe notice of several of the passengers ; and Mrs. 
Dawson, a steerage passenger, who was one of the 
survivors, stated, that even before the vessel left 
Hulli so strong was her imprefiyBion, fronj indica- . 
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tioDs on board, that all was not right, that if her 
husband, who is a glassman, had come down to the 
packet in time, she would have returned with him 
on shore. 

*' In this inefficient state the vessel proceeded on 
her voyage, and passed through the * Fairway,' be- 
tween the Fame Islands and the land, about six 
o'clock on Thursday evening. She entered Ber- 
wick Bay about eight o'clock the same evening, the 
sea running high, and the wind Mowing strong from 
the north. From the motion of the vessel, the leak 
increased to such a degfee that the firemen could 
not keep the fires burning. Two men were then 
Employed to pump water into the boilers, but it es- 
caped through the leak as fast as they pumped it in. 
About ten o'clock she bore up off St. Abb's Head, the 
storm still raging with unabated fury. The engines, 
soon after, became entirely useless, and the engine- 
man reported that they would not work. There 
being great danger of drifting ashore, the sails were 
hoisted fore and aft, and the vessel got about, in or- 
der to get her before the wind, and keep her off the 
land. No attempt was made to anchor. The ves- 
sel soon became unmanageable, and the tide setting 
strong to the south, she proceeded in that direction. 
It rained heavily during the whole time, and the fog 
was so dense that it became impossible to tell the 
situation of the vessel. At length, breakers were 
discovered close to leeward ; and the Fame lights, 
which about the same period became visible, left no 
doubt as to the imminent peril of all on board. 
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Captain Hnmble Tainly atteitopted to avert the cata^- 
trophe by running the vessel between the islands 
and the mainland ; she would not answer the hehn, 
and was impelled to and fro by a Inrioaa aea. Be- 
tween three and four o'clock she strnck, with her 
hows foremost, en the rock, the ruggedness of 
which is SQch, that at periods when it is dry, it is 
scarcely possible for a person to stand erect upon 
it ; and the edge which met the Forfarshire^ s tim- 
bers descends i^eer down a hundred fathoms deep, 
or more. 

*' At this juncture, a part of the crew, intent only 
on self-presenration, lowered the larboard quarter boat 
down, and left the ship. Amongst these was Mr. 
Rnthven Ritehie, of Hill of Ruthven, in Perthshire, 
who had been roused from bed, and had only time to 
pot on his trousers, when, rushing upon deck, he 
saw and took advantage of this opportunity of escape, 
by flinging himself into the boat. His uncle and 
aunt, attempting to fcdlow his example, fell into the 
sea, and perished in his sight. The scene on board 
was of the most awful kind. SevenU females were 
ottering cries of anguish and despair ; and amongst 
them stood the bewildered master, whose wife, cling- 
ing to him, frantically besought the protection which 
it was not in his power to give* Very soon after 
the first ^ock, a powerful wave struck the vessel 
on the quarter, and, raising her off the rock, allowed 
her immediately after to fall violently down upon it, 
the ^arp edge striking her about midships. She was 
by tlus fairly broken in two pieces ; and the after part^ 
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ooBbiuuDg Ibe c^in, with manj pwumig^is, was in- 
stantly carried off, through a tremendous cunrent, 
called the Pifa Gut, wlii^ is considered dangerous 
even in good weather, while the fore part remained 
on the rock. The captain and his wife seem to have 
been amongst those who perished in the hinder part 
of the Teasel. 

" At the moment when the boat parted, about 
eightSnr nine of the passengers betook themselves to 
the windlass, in the fore part of the vessel, whioh 
they conceived to be the safest place. Here, also, 
a few sailors took their station, although despairing 
of relief. In the fore cabin, exposed to the intru* 
sion of the waves, was Sarah Dawson, the wife <»f 
a weayer, with two children. When relief came, 
life was found trembling in the bosom of this poor 
woman, but her two children lay stiffened corpses 
in her arms. 

** The sufferers, nine in number, (five of the crew 
and four passengers,) remained in their dreadfoi 
situation till day-break, exposed to the buffeting ef 
the waves, amidst darkness, and fearful that every 
rising surge would sweep the fragment of wreck on 
which they stood into the deep. Such was their 
situation, when, as day broke on the morning of the 
7th, they were descried from the Longstone, by 
the Darlings, at nearly a mile^s distance. A mist 
hovered over the island ; and though the wind 
had somewhat abated in yiolence, the sea, which 
even in the calmest weather is never at rest amongst 
the gorges between these iron pinnacles, still raged 
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ibarfiiily. At the lighthouse there were only Mr. 
anci Mrs. Darling, and their heroic daughter. The 
boisterous state of the sea is safficiently attested 
by the fact, that, at a later period of the day, a re- 
ward of £5, cfiSTered by Mr. Smeddle, the steward 
of Baniboroagh Caetle, coold scarcely induce a party 
of fishermen to venture off from the mainland. 

^ To have braved the perils of that terrible pas- 
sage, then, would have done the highest honour to 
the well-tried nerves of even the stoutest of the male 
sex ; but what shall be said of the errand of mercy 
being undertaken and accomplished mainly through 
the strength of a female heart and arm ? Through 
the dim mist, with the aid of the glass, the figures 
of the sufferers were seen clinging to the wreck. 
But who could dare to tempt the raging abyss that 
intervened, in the hope of succouring them ? Mr. 
Barling, it is said, shrank from the attempt— fio^ so 
his daughter. At her solicitation, the boat was 
launched : with the assistance of her mother, the 
fkther and daughter entered it, each taking an oar. 
It is worthy of being noticed, that Gm3e never had 
occasion to assist in the boat previous to the wreck 
of the Fwfarskkey others of the family being alwajrs 
at hand. 

'' In estimating the danger which the heroic ad- 
venturers encountered, there is one circumstance 
which ought not to be forgotten. Had it not been 
ebb-tide, the boat could not luMre passed between the 
islands ; and Darling and his daughter knew that 
the tide would be fiowiag ob dwiz: return, when their 
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OBited strength wwM have been utterly insOffieiBiit 
to pull the boat back to the lighthouse island ; so 
that, had they not got the assistance of the ear- 
vivoEs in rowing back again, they themselves would 
bsTe been compelled to remain on the rock beside 
the wreck, until the tide again ebbed. 

" It could only have been by the exertion of great 
muscular power, as well as of determined courage, 
that the father and daughter carried the boat up to 
the rock ; and when there, a danger— greater even 
than that which they had encountered in approaching 
it — arose from the difficulty of steadying the boat, and 
preventing its being destroyed on those sharp ridges 
by the ever-restless chafing and heaving of the bil- 
lows. However, the nine sufferers were safely 
rescued. The deep sense which one of the poor 
fellows entertained of the generous conduct of I>ar- 
ling and his daughter, was testified by his eyes 
filling with tears when he described it. The thrill 
of delight which he experienced when the boat was 
observed approaching the rock, was converted into 
a feeling of amazement, which he could not find 
language to express, when he became aware of 
the fact that one of their deliverers was a fe- 
male! 

"The sufferers were conveyed, at once, to the 
lighthouse, which was in fact their only place of 
refuge at the time ; and, owing to the violent seas 
that continued to prevail among the islands, they 
were obliged to remain there from Friday till 
Sunday. A boat^s crew, that came off to their 
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retief from North Sunderland, were also obliged to 
remain. This made a party of nearly twenty per- 
sons at the lighthouse, in addition to its usual in- 
mates ; and such an unprepared-for accession could 
not fail to occasion considerable inconvenience. 
Grace gave up her bed to poor Mrs. Dawson, 
whose 8i}fr(?riQgs, both mental and bodily, were 
intense, and contented herself with lying down on a 
table. The other suiferers were accommodated with 
the best substitutes for beds which could be pro- 
yided, and the boat's crew slept on the floor around 
the fire. 

" The entire number saved was eighteen, of 
whom thirteen belonged to the vessel, and fivQ 
were passengers. The remainder, including the 
captain and his wife, Mr. Bell, factor to the Earl 
of Kinnoul, the Rev. John Robb, Dunkeld, and 
some ladies in a respectable rank in society, per- 
ished. 

** The subsequent events of Grace Barling's life 
are soon told. The deed she had done may be said 
to have wafted her name over all Europe. Imme- 
diately on the circumstances being made known 
through the newspapers, that lonely lighthouse 
became the centre of attraction to curious and 
sympathizing thousands, including many of the 
wealthy and the great, who, in most instances, 
testified by substantial tokens the feelings with 
which they regarded the young heroine. The 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland invited her 
and her father over to Alnwick Castle, and pre- 
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sdnted her with a gold watch, which she always 
ailerwards wore when yisitors came. 

" The Humane Society sent her a most flatter- 
ing vote of thanks; the president presented he^ 
with a handsome silver tea-pot ; and she received 
almost innumerable testimonials, of greater or less 
value, from admiring strangers. A public sub- 
scription wad" raised, with a view of rewarding her 
for her bravery and hamanity ; her name resound- 
ed with applause amongst all ranks; portraits of 
her were eagerly sought for; and to such a pitch 
did the enthusiasm reach, that a lai^ge nightly sum 
was offered her by the proprietors of one or more 
of the metropolitan theatres, and other places of 
amusement, on condition that she would merely sit 
in a boat for a brief space, during the performance 
of a piece whose chief attraction she was to be. 
All such offers were, however, promptly and stead- 
ily refused. It is, indeed, gratifying to state, that, 
amidst all this tumult of applause, Grace Darling 
never for a moment forgot the modest dignity of con- 
duct which became her sex and station. The flatter- 
ing testimonials of all kinds which were showered 
upon her never produced in her mind any feeling 
but a sense of wonder and grateful pleasure. She 
continued, notwithstanding the improvement of her 
circumstances, to reside at the Longstone light- 
house with her father and mother, finding in her 
limited sphere of domestic duty on that sea-girt 
islet a more honourable and more rational enjoy- 
ment than could be found in the crowded haunts 
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4if Uw muiihead ; sod tkiia affording by her Mndset 
the beat proof that the liberality of the paUie had 
net been aaworthDy bestowed." 

MRS. THOMAS HEYWARP. 

Ak order baring been issued fbr a general iUami* 
nation, to celebrate the sitpposed victory at 6ikl- 
ford, the front of the lma» oeenpied by Mrs. Hey- 
ward and her sister, Mrs. George Abbott Hall, 
remained in darkness. Indignant at so decided a 
mark of disreiBpeet, an officer forced his way into 
her presence, and steri^y demanded of Mrs. Hey* 
ward, *' How dare yon disobey the order which has 
been issued ? why, madam, is not your house illu- 
minated V '* Is it possible for me, sir," replied the 
lady, with perfect calmness, 'rto fed a spark of 
joy ? Can I celebrate the victory of your army, 
while my husband remains a prisoner at St. Augus- 
tine." ''That," rejoined the oifllcer, '^is a matter 
of little consequence ; the hist hopes of rebellien are 
crashed by the defeat of Greene : You shall illu- 
minate." "Not a single light," replied the lady, 
" shall be placed with my consent, on such an occa- 
sion, in any window in the house." " Then^ madam, 
I will return with a party, and before midnight level 
it to the ground." " You have power to destroy, 
sir, 4ind seem well disposed to nse it, bi0 over my 
opinions you possess no control. I disvegaxd your 
menaces, and resolutely declare. Twill not illumi- 
tuite." Mrs. Hey ward was graceful and ndtajestie 
in person, beautiful in eotmteBaoce^ angelio in 
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pcMttion, None bat a raffian couM have treated 
her with indignity. On the annireraary of the ear- 
render of Charleston, May ISth, 1781, an illumina- 
tion was again demanded, in testimony of joy for an 
eTont 80 propitious to the cause of Britain. Mrs. 
6. A» Hall, who laboured under a vraating disease, 
lay at the point of deathu Again Mrs. Heyward 
refused to obey. Violent anger was excited, and 
the house was assailed by a mob with brickbats,, and 
erery species of nauseating tra^ that could offend 
or annoy. Her resolution remained unshaken, and 
while the tumult continued, s^nd shouts and clamour 
increased the indignity, Mrs. HaH expired. 

MISS MAEY AKN"A GIBBES. 

DuRiNO the invasion of Provost, while the British 
army kept possession of the sea-board, a Hessian 
battalion occupied the house and plantation of Mr. 
Robert Gibbes, on the banks of the Stono. To ex- 
cite general alarm, and more particularly to annoy 
the post, two gallies from Charleston, ascending the 
river in the night time, unexpectedly opened a heavy 
fire of grape and round shot on the house and 
neighbouring encampment. The family, who had 
been allowed to remain in some of the upper apart- . 
ments, were now ordered to quit the premises, and 
Mr. Gibbes, a martyr to infirmity, and his numerous 
family, set out at midnight for an adjoining plantation. 
When beyond the reach of the shot, which had in- 
cessantly passed over the heads of the party, an 
inquiry being made respecting the safety of the chil- 
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ch?mi, it was found that, in the harry and tenor of the 
momeDt, a distant relation^ a boy as yet in early in- 
haoy, had been left behind. The serTants were 
entreated to retom for him^ but refased ; and he 
mnet have been left to his fate, had not the hermsm 
and affection of Miss Mary Atma Oi&besj then bat 
thirteen years old, inspired her with courage to fly 
to his rescue. The darkness of the night was pro- 
found, yet she returned alone, ^e distance being 
fully a mile ; and after a long refosal, haying by tears 
and entreaties obtained admission from the sentinel^ 
ascended to the third story. There she found the 
child, and eiirried him off in safety, though freqnentiy 
covered with the dirt thrown up by the shot, and 
greatly terrified by their constant approach to her 
person. 

MRS. RICHARD SHUBRICK. 

Therb was an appearance of personal debility about 
this lady, that rendered her peculiarly interesting ; 
it seemed to solicit the interest of every heart, and 
the man would have felt himself degraded who would 
not have put his life at hazard to serve her. Yet, 
when firmness of character was requisite, when for* 
titude was called for to repel the encroachments of 
aggression, there was not a more intrepid #eing in 
existence. The following is a noble instance of it. 
An American soldier flying from a party of the 
enemy, sought her protection, and was promised it. 
The British pressing close uponhim^ insisted that 
he should be delivered b|», threatening Hnmedi»te 
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snd iiniTeinMil destmction in case of reAtaal. The 
ladies, her friendB and companions, who were in the 
konse with her, shrunk from the eomesi, and were 
silent ; hot, undaunted by their threats, this xntreptd 
Mj piaeed herself before the chamber into which 
the anfortanate fo^tiFe had been conducted, and 
resolatdy said,—" To men of honour the chnaiber 
of a lady should be ar saered as the sanctuary ! 
I will defend the passage to it though I perish. 
You may succeed, and enter it, but it shall !« over 
my coipse." Said the officer, " If muskets were 
only plaeed in the hands of & few such women, our 
only safety yrouid be found in retreat. Your intre* 
pidity, madam, gives you seeurity ; from me you shall 
meet no further annoyance." 

Nor is this the only instance of her unconquerable 
fortitude. At Brabant, the seat of the respectable 
and patriotic Bishop Smith, a sergeant of Tarleton's 
dragoons, eager for the acquisition of plunder, fol- 
lowed the overseer, a man advanced in years, into 
the apartment where the ladies of the family were 
assembled, and on his refusal to discover the spot 
in which the plate was concealed, struck him with 
violence, inflicting a severe sabre wound across the 
shoulders. Aroused by the infamy of the act, Mrs. 
Shubriek, starting from her seat, and placing her- 
self between the ruffian and his victim, resolutely 
said, "Place yourself behind me, Murdoch; the in- 
terposition of my body shall give you protection, or 
I will die :" then, addressing herself to the sergeant, 
esEohime^ " O what a degradation of manhood-- 
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what a d^iarture from that gallaiitiy whieh w«8 
once the charaeteristic of British Boldiera! Hunan 
natuxe is degraded by your barbarity ; — but ahoqld 
you persist, thea strike at me^ for till I die, do far- 
ther injary shall be done to him. The sergeant, 
noable to resist such eoramaodiog eloquence, retired. 
The hope, howeTor, of attaining the object in view, 
s|>eedily subjected the unfortunate Muidoeh to new 
persecution. He was tied up under the very tree 
where the plate was buried, and threatened with 
iaunediate execution unless he would make the dis- 
covery required. But although well acquainted with 
the unrelenting severity of his enemyf and earnestly 
solicited by his wife to save his life by a speedy con- 
fession of the place of deposit, he persisted resolutely, 
that a sacred trust was not to be betrayed, and actu- 
ally succeeded in preserring it. When complimented 
at an after period on his heroic firmness, he asserted, 
that he was strengthened in his resolution by the re- 
collection that a part of the plate belonged to the 
c&urch, and that he should have considered it as 
sacrilege, had he suffered it, through a weakness of 
disposition, to &11 into the hands (^robbers. 

. INTREPID MOTHER. 

The superiority to all selfish consideration which 
characterizes maternal tenderness, has oilen elevated 
the conduct of woman, and has seldom appeared more 
admirable than in the wife of a soldier in the 65th 
regiment, in America, during the campaign* in 1777* 
Sitting in a tent with her husband at breakfast, • 
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bomb eiitezed,aiid fell between them and a bed where 
their infant lay asleep. The mother begged her 
spouae would go around the boirib, before it ex- 
ploded, and take away the child, as his dress would 
allow him to pass the narrow space between the 
dreadful messenger of destruction and the bed. He 
refused, and left the tent, calling to his wife to hasten 
away, as in less than a mhinte the fuse would com- 
municate to the great mass of combustibles. The 
poor woman, absorbing all care in anxiety to save 
her child, adjusted her garments to guard against 
touching the bomb, snatched the unconscious inno- 
cent, and was hardly out of reach, when all the 
murderous materials were scattered around. Major 

C , of the 65th regiment, hearing of this action, 

distinguished the heroine with every mark of favour. 
She survived many years to lament his fate at Fort 
Montgomery, in the following month of October. 

A COURAGEOUS WOMAN. 

In Prussia as well as in Holland, captains in the 
merchant service of small property, which generally 
consists of a little vessel commanded by themselves, 
make their ship their home, and live there con- 
stantly with their families, who accompany their 
head in all his voyages. One of these Prussian 
captains, M. Hesser, was recently navigating his 
galliot Minerva, from Konigsberg to Riga. On 
board his vessel were his young wife, with three 
small children, and his crew, composed of a mate 
and four sailors. In the Baltic, during a violent 
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stonn in the night, while Hesser and his men were 
on deck, the galliot was ron into by an English mer- 
chant ship, Star, Captain Robson. The shock of 
the two vessels was so great that Captain Hesser 
and one of his sailors were thrown against the prow 
of the Star, to which they clong, and from whence 
they crawled on board that ship. The three other 
sailors fell into the sea, and disappeared immediately, 
80 that there remained on the galliot only Mrs. Hes- 
ser, her three children, and the mate } the latter, 
nnfbrtanately, during the accident, had met with a 
seyere fall, by which he was so seriously wounded 
that he was nnable to work. In this state of 
things, Mrs. Hesser had the courage to take upon 
herself the charge of navigating the ship. By 
turns, captain, mate, and sailor, using the little 
nautical knowledge she had been able to acquire in 
her former Voyages, this intrepid young woman 
SQceeeded, by incessant labour, for eighteen hours, 
in gaining with her vessel the port of Riga. The 
native and foreign sailors at Riga, having learned 
the courageous conduct of Mrs. Hesser, caused a 
medal to be struck in her honour, and the corpora- 
tion of seamen at Riga, presented her with one thou- 
sand rubles — ^four thousand francs. Captain Hes- 
ser and the sailor who were saved on board the 
Star, were carried by that vessel to Rostoch, in 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, whence they 
arrived safe and sound at Riga. 
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THE MILLER'S MAID, OR THE VALUE OF 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Near the hainlet of Udorf, od the banks of the 
Rhine, not far from Bonn, there yet stands th» 
mill which was the scene of the following adven- 
ture : — 

One Sunday morning, the miller and his fami^ 
set oat as usual to attend service at the nearer 
church, in the Tillage of Hensel, leavihg the mill, to 
which was attached the dwelling-house, in charge 
of his servant maid, Hanchen, a bold-hearted girl, 
who had been some time in his service. The 
youngest child, who was still too young to go to 
church, remained also under her care. 

As Hanchen was busily engaged in preparing 
dinner for the family, she was interrupted by a visit 
from her admirer, Heinrich Botteler. He was an 
idle, graceless fellow, and her master, who knew 
his character well, had forbidden him the house.; 
but Hanchen could not believe all the stories she 
had heard against her lover, and w^ sincerely 
attached to him. On this occasion she greeted Jiitir 
kindly, and not only got him something^ t<| eat, at 
once, but found time in the midst of her^jnUiiness to 
sit down and have a gossip with him» witile he did 
justice to the fare set before 'Itim. A)s he was eat- 
ing he let fall his knife, whicil^.he> asked her to pick 
up for him. She playfully rei^Qkn^^ted, telling him 
she feared, from all she heard ,'4i€^^ little enough 



wmekf and imgbi at least to wait apon hmisaJf. Jo 
the end, however, she stooped down to pick up the 
kiiiie» when the treaoheroos villain drew a daifger 
hom under his coat, and canght hei by the nape of 
the neck, griping im throat firmly with his fingers 
to prevent her scfeaming ; then, with an oath, he 
desired her to tell him wheze her master kept his 
money, threatening to kill her if she did not comply 
with his demand. The sorprised and terrified girl 
in vain attempted to parley with him ; he still held 
her tightly in his choking grasp, leaving her no 
other efamce bnt to die or betray her master. She 
mm there was no hope of softening him or cbang* 
ing his purpose ; and» with a full conviction of his 
treachnyy all her native eonrage woke in her bo^ 
■oou Afiectittg, hewevear, to yield to what was 
inevitable, i^e answered him, in a resigned tone, 
that what must be, mnst be ; only, if be carried off 
her master's gold, he mpst take her with him too ; 
for she woold never stay to hear their suspicions 
and reproaehes-— ^ptreating him, at the same time, 
to relax his grasp of her throat, for she could hardly 
q[)eak, much less do what he bid her, while he held 
her so tight. At length he was induced to qnit bis 
hold, on her reminding him that he must lose no 
time or the family would be retnrniyig from ehurch. 
1^ then led the way to her .master's bedrooidf and 
sKoip^ him the coffer where he kept his money. 
^^Here," she said, reaching to him an axe, which 
lay in a comer of the room, *• yon can open it with 
this, while I ron np stairs to puT. all my ihifigs 

4 ■•• -"k.. 
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together, besides the money I hare saved sinee I 
haye been here.*' 

Comptotely deeeived by her apparent readiness 
to enter into his^ plans, he allowed her to leave the 
room, only exhorting her to be as qaick as possible, 
and was immediately absorbed in his own opera- 
tions ; first opening the box, and then disposing of 
the money about his person. In the mean time 
Hanchen, instead of going np stsirs to her own 
room, crept soflly along several passages till she 
again reached her master^s chamber, it was the 
work of a moment to shot and bolt the door opon 
him ; and this done, she rushed to the outer door of 
the mill to giro the alarm. The only being in sight 
was her master's little boy, a child of five years old : 
to him she called with all her might, *' Run, run to 
meet your father as he comes from church; tell 
him we shall be murdered if he does not come 
back!" The frightened child did as she bid him, 
and set off running on the road she pointed out. 

Somewhat relieved by seeing that the child under- 
stood her, and would make her case known, she sat 
down for a moment on the stone seat before the door, 
and, full of conflicting emotions of grief and thank- 
fulness for her escape, she burst into tears. But at 
this moment a shrill whistle aroused her attention : 
it was from the prisoner, Heinrich, who, <^>ening the 
grated window above her head, i^iouted to some 
accomplice without to catch the child\tliat w£s run- 
ning away so fast, and to kill the gul Hanchen 
looked around in great alarm, but saw lilo bne. The 
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child St]]] continued to run T^ith all its misfht, and 
she hoped that it was but a false alarm to excite 
her and orercome her resolution : when, just as the 
child reached a hollow in the next field, (the chan- 
nel of a natural drain,) she saw a ruffian start up 
from the bed of the drain, and, snatching up the 
child in his arms, hasten with him towards the mill, 
in accordance with the directions of his' accomplice. 
In a moment she perceived the full extent of her 
danger, and formed her plan for escaping it. 

Retreating into the mill, she double-locked and 
bolted the door, the only apparent entrance into the 
httilding, every other means of obvious access being 
prevented by strong iron gratings fixed up against 
all the windows, and then took her post at the 
upper casement, determined to await patiently her 
master's return, and her consequent delivery from 
that dangerottff position, or her own death, if indeed 
inevitable — for she was fiilly resolved to enter into 
no terms, and that nothing should induce her to give 
up her master's property into the robbers' hands. 
She had hardly had time to secure herself in her 
retreat, when thefuffia^n, holding the screaming 
child in his hands, and brandishing a knife in one 
band, came up, and bade her open the door, or he 
would break JA^ down, adding many awfiti oaths and 
threats, to which her only answer was, that she put 
her trust in God. Heinrich, who from his window 
^as witness of this; obloquy, now called out to cut 
*^ child's throat tStrfire her ey«s if she still per- 
in her refill^. Poor Hanehen's heart finailed 
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»t this horrible threat, but only for a ovmieiit The 

death of the child could be no gain to them» while 
her owa death was certain if she admit^ the 
assailant, and her master, too, would be robbed* 
She had no reason either to sujqpoae that her com* 
pliance would save the life of the child. It was to 
risk all against nothing, and she resolved to hold out 
to the last, though the villain from without renewed 
his threats, saying, that if she did not open the door 
to him he would kill the child, and thea set fire to 
the mill over her head. "I put my trust in God,'* 
was still the poor girl's answer. 

In the mean time the ruffian set down the child for 
a moment to look about for combustibles to cany 
out his threat. In this search he discovered a mode 
of entering the mill untbought of by Hanchen. It 
was a large aperture in the wall communioating 
with the great wheel and the other machinery of the 
mill ; and it was a part entirely unprotected, for it 
had never been contemplated that any one would 
seek to enter through so dangerous an inlet. Tri- 
umphant at this discovery, he returned to tie the 
hands and feet of the poor child to prevent its e8oape« 
and then stole back to the ap.erture by which he in- 
tended to procure an entrance. The sitjiation of the 
building prevented Hanchen seeing anything of this, 
but a thought had meanwhile struck her. It was Sun- 
day, when the mill was never at work : if, therefore, 
the sails were set in motion, the whole neighbour- 
hood would know that something unusual was the 
matter, and her master e^ciaUy would hasten 
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borne to know the meaDiag of anything so 
stTange* 

Being alt her life accustomed to the machinery of 
the mill, it was the work of a moment to set it all in 
ttotioB^-a brisk breeze which sprang np at once, 
sec the sails flying. The arms of the hoge engine 
wheeled reand with fearftil rapidity ; the great wheel 
slowly revolved on its axis ; the smaller gear tnrned, 
and creaked, and groaned, according as the raachin* 
ery came into action : the miH was in full operation. 
It was at tbis moment that the raifian intruder had 
succeeded in sqneezing himself through the aperture 
hi ^e watt, and getting himself safely lodged in the 
interior of the great drum wheel. His dismay, 
howevei', was indescribable, when be began to be 
whirled about With its rotation, and found that all 
his efibrts to put a stop to the powerful machinery 
wMch set it in motion, or to extricate himself from 
this perilous sitoation, were fruitless. In his terror 
he uttered shrieks and horrible imprecations. Aston- 
ished at the noise, Hanchen went to the spot, saw 
him caught like a rat in bis own trap, from which it 
was no part of her phm to liberate him. She knew 
he would be more frightened than hurt if he kept 
within his rotary prison witbotit any rai^ attempt 
at escape, and that even if he became insensible he 
could not fall out of it. 

In the mean time the wheel went round and round 
with its steady, unceasing motion ; and round and 
round he went with it, while sense remained, be- 
seeching Hanchen with entreaties, promises/ and 
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wild,' impotent threats, which were all equally di8<> 
regarded, till, by degrees, feeling and perceptioR 
£uled him, and he heard no one. He fell eenseleas 
at the bottom of the engine, bat, even then, his 
inanimate body oontiaued to be whirled xoond as 
before ; for Hanchen did not dare to traat appear- 
ances in such a villaio, and would not ventufe to 
saspend the working of the mill, nor stop the quH 
gear and tackle from running at their fidleat epeed. 

At length she heard a loud knocking at the door, 
and flew to open it. It was her master and hia 
family, accompanied by sereral of his neigbbottxs, 
all in the utmost consternation and wonder at seeing 
the mill-sail in full swin^ on a Sunday, and still 
more so when they found the poor child lying bound 
on the grass, who, however, was too terrified to give 
any account of what had happened. Hanchen, in a 
few words, told all ; and then her spirit, which had 
sustained her through such scenes of terror, gave 
way under the sense of safety and relief, and she 
fell fainting in their arms, and was with much diffi- 
culty recovered. The machinery of the mill was 
at oUce stopped, and the inanimate iruffian dragged 
from his dreadful prison. Heinrich, too, was brought 
forth from the miller's chamber, and both were ia 
a short time sent boand under a strong escort to 
Bonn, where they soon after met the reward of their 
crimes. 

The story of this extraordinary act of presence of 
mind concludes by telling us that Hancben, thus effec- 
tually cured of her penchant for her unworthy saitor, 
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became OTentaally tlie ynh^ of the miller's eldeel 
BOB, and thus lived all her life in the scene of her 
imminent danger, and happy deliverance. 

MK& GABITAUT. 

BT WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Mbs. j^AJUULUT was the second dang hter of William 
and Ann Jones, and born at Swansea, Wales, on the 
8th day of April, 1810. While Ae was at school, 
near Bath, her parents died, leaving to her cave an 
^er sister then siniEing in consumption, and a 
brother and three sisters younger than herself. To 
these she was fi&ther, mother, brother, and sister, 
watching over their interests and devoted to their 
wdfare till years separated them to Tarieus for- 
tunes. Subsequently she married Richard Gamaut, 
the sou of a French emigrant, a mechanic of great 
taste and ability. They came immediately to Ame- 
rica, and finally settled in Boston, where, not three 
years after her marriage, she lost her husband and 
eldest child. . Left alone, with her infant, in a 
strange land, vntheut ineans and with few friends, 
she manifested the same energy and trustfulness, 
the same putting aside of all regard iof hep own 
comfort and profit, which made her last years so 
efficient and beautiful. 

After an interval, she connected herself with the 
Moral Reform Society of Boston, and laboised in 
its cause many years ; and when worn out by the 
raried efforto which her restless b€BeT^«a«o added 
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io &e care and confinement df the office abe lield, 
beoame the matron of the Home, establiahed in 
Albaoy-atreet, for the shelter of orphan and destitute 
children. Exhausted k^ watching over the two 
infants of a woman who had died of cholera, with no 
hope of saving them, but wiA all the tenderness of 
a mother's love, she fell herself a victim te the dis- 
eaeOi on Monday, the 8d of September, aged thirty- 
nine years. 

This is the oatiine of a long life cnrawded into few 
years. 

The societies with which she wae eonneeted were 
devoted to speoial objecte : not so her heart. Her 
oeaseless activity made light of eares which were 
enough for the whole strength and the whole twelve 
hours of others ; and found leisure to seek out and 
relieve all kinds of distress. Hers was practical 
doing of good, and no service was too humble for 
her to perform. Children left in cellars by drunken 
parents, and brought to her so loathsome and dis- 
eased that other benevolent institutions, though rich 
in municipal bounty, refused to take them in, she 
received, not to give to domestics, (she had none,) 
but to wash, tend, care, and serve herself. Women 
and young persons for whom John Augustus could 
find no shelter elsewhere, he carried, without a 
doubt, to her; and in those many oases where a 
woman^s influence and aid are indispensable, Mrs. 
Garnaot was his adviser and companion. 

To the forsaken victim of seduction or temptation 
she has. again and again given up her own room 
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fttid bed, hoping that, if under her eye, she eonkl 
strengthen their ialterfng reeoktion, and give tbom 
back to reeonciied ikniiiies. Again and again de- 
ceived, she has gone on with loring pntieooe, toA 
been rewarded at last with abundant snccess. Wo- 
men mined by love of drink, and passing almost aU 
their time in the House of Correction, fled to her 
for refuge from themseWes ; and lived ttsefuUy and 
virtnoosly after struggles and falls which would have 
fired out any heart and any laith but hers. In 
many towns are little ones whom her exertions have 
Baved from utter neglect, or the worse influence 
of aba[tadoned parents, and provided with homes and 
instruction. Insane girls, ibr whom she has (bund 
one shelter after another, from which morbid sns- 
picions would drive them, always eame back to her, 
and r^ted content while under her roof. The morn* 
ing after her death it was pitifttl to behold the bitter 
grief of homeless and friendless persons, gathered 
by the itews, who felt they had lost both parent and 
friend. She died watching over what all saw were 
the deathbeds of children, from which so many fled, 
whose parents she had never seen : and in this her 
death was the exact type of a life given, so much of 
it, to those who from vice or extreme youth could 
not repay her even with gratitudift. 

A young woman, she put aside all thoughts of 
herself, or danger to herself, in reaching any she 
sought to save. Strong in a good purpose, she entered 
fearlessly, alone, the moat abandoned haunts of vice, 
ventured on shipboard at night, to snatch a viotin 
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from certain roin ; and, ^aia in sp^ach, feared 
neither station nor wealth in her rebuke. 

Wherever Mrs. Gramaut wajs, oiight be said to be 
the Taagaard of beBevotent effoct. Was her sociel^f 
devoted to childreiH still she ooiild not shut her door 
to want, even in adults. Many years of devoted la^- 
bo«r had made her known to a large circle of friend- 
less beings, and in every new trouble they fled to 

While engaged in moral reform she did as mueh 
fat the intemperate, and gave her nights to sick chamr 
bers, where, save her unwearied love, none but the 
pliysician ever entered. Before the most loathsome 
disease, in the {>resence of the most resolute vice, 
neither her faith nor her love ever faltered. Wheii 
othera thought they had done enough to give up, she 
still persevered, forgiving seven^ times seven ; and 
the poor wanderer seemed to feel that there was ona 
heart that would never be closed against her, and ia 
every passing hour of virtuous resolution sought 
her, with full assurance of sympathy and aid, like a 
child who knows that a mother's heart will never 
cease to hope : and in many cases was her faith 
sustained. Much, doubtless, was owing to the fasci- 
nation of a manner recognised by every one who 
came within its influence. It was the fitting ex* 
pi^ssion of a heart overflowing with love for every 
human being. 

Her own means, the little presents to her child* 
the compensation paid her, were used to enable the 
iostittttion she contioUed to go on ; and they were 
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mitted to ber for diatributioa. She never looked 
upon any thiog as her own. Di, Follen has made a 
heautifol use of the sculpture of St. Martin sharing 
his cloak with a beggar. The emigrant, the intern* 
perate woman just reformed, both too poorly clad to 
get places, the sick girl without friends or means, 
for wbom this loriag stranger has taken the shan^ 
from her own shoulders, the shoes firom her owa 
feet, eonld have pointed to a daily practice of the 
saiaeloTe. 

Her life was cheered with some testimonies of 
gratitude, and a thousand histories of touching in- 
terest lie buried in her grave* She was a child to 
the last in her undoubting faith, in her entire uncon- 
sciousness of her own peculiar traits, and in the joy- 
ousness of her spirits. But though a child in her 
love and her unseliishness, she was profoundly 
alive to all the great questions of reform and social 
improvement. Taken early from school, life had 
been her oaty education, and with no leisure for 
books, she had learned through her affections ; and 
here, as our wisest statesman has said, " the heart 
was the best logician." She saw the right with the 
unerring intuition of a good heart. Neither sect, 
class, colour, nor country afiected her feelings. 
She had good intellectual ability, sound, practical 
sense, rare judgment, sagacity that few could d^ 
ceive, that probed every case, and did what she did 
intelligently. 

Bereaved of so many of her relations, separated 
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fhnn her kindred, eonstantly it) the preaenbe of M 
much Bickness and want, she was yet al#ays yoang^ 
the snnshine of any circle, enjoying life intensely, 
happy ander all circumstances, full of health, her 
day perpetual gladness, as if her pathway had been 
as ftiU of heaven as the heart that trod it. 

We say of some, and very truly, that theirs is a 
Christian life ; but it is tery rare that, as in this 
ease, the traits of any one are so unalloyed as actu- 
ally to remind us of, to recall, the traits of the Great 
Master. I never knew one so unconsciously pene« 
trated with the thought that she ** came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister." She literaUy 
*' oared for nothing ;" but, hke Luther's bird, rested 
all her interests on the Infinite Love, after which 
her own life and spirit were so closely copied. 

T hul— tked peculiarity of her character was this 
entire IIMflg up of herself to others, and the beauty 
of it, her perfect unconsciousness of it. So utterly 
unconscious was ahe of this active and unceasing 
devotedness, that she neither seemed to think her- 
self different from others, nor to deem that they 
ought to leave the usual way of the world to be like her. 

She had that rare union of great tenderness and 
great firmness of character :— though her heart 
Ued at the sight of woe, she yet fkeed and alleviated 
aufierings of the most horrid description, with a spirit 
full of courage and hope. 

She died worn out,, doing all her kind heart dio« 
tated, and all the wretched needed, but more than 
ona peraon's strength, or the means placed in her 
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hrada, wsre eaffieiMit te. She felt she had her* 
self still to give, end dted in the saenfice. AH this» 
•o feebly deeeribed» was the work of one yoang wo* 
man, left in a etfaage land, witheat means and with- 
eat friends. Those who know her, have the joy of 
remembering that they did not entertain this angeV 
miawarss. 

The poor and the frail are tempted on every side. 
Not a week, not a day goes by, that hnndreds of 
linman bdngs do not hesitate at the two paths, 
tempted by poverty and necessity to choose the 
wrong, and yet niged by the still, small voiee 
within, to adhere to the right. It is at sueh mo- 
ments that kindness, sympathy, and assistance aie 
ali-powerftil. 

Only a few days since, an aged citizen of Philadel* 
phia was waited upon by a stranger, who asked to 
have a few moments of conversation with him in 
private. The opportnnity was afforded with great 
eheerfnlnes. The Westom merehant'^ibr sa<^, in 
ftct) he was — was ushered into the parlour of the 
Philadelphian, when something like the £bUowiag 
conversation took place : — 

*' You seem to have forgotten me, Mr. H." 

" I have an indistinct reooUeetion of having seen 
yon before, and tbe tone of your voiee is not nnfib* 
miliar ; but b^ond this my memory fails." 

^ My name is Charles B ■ ■ ■ , and twenty years 
ago I was an inmate of a Philadelphia prison, 
of which you were a frequent,, a benevolent, a kind- 
hearted visitor." 
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** I TemembeT, I Temember !'*-0aid tA» ocker, bciglit- 
ening, smiling, and grasping the hand of the stranger ; 
*' yoa look so well, have improved so greatly, that I 
hope, nay I feel satisfied, that all has gone right 
with you." 

« A tear trembled in the eye of the other at 'so oor« 
dial and kindly a recognition : his voice failed for » 
OMiBeat — but then rallying again, he proceeded to 
tell his story. At the age of fifieen- he was « 
Beglected orphan, and with fine natural taleirts, a 
cheerful disposition, and a good hearty he was 
thrown into the society of the vile and dissolute, 
in one of the most wretched sectioiiB of Philadelphia 
county. There, in connexion with several other 
lads, equally deserted or misled, he committed^ was 
arrested for, tried and convicted of, petty theft. 

While in prison, he was visited again and again 
by the Philadelpfaia philanthropist, who succeededt 
not only in eradicating the vicious views he had im- 
bibed, but in showing him the folly of vice, and the 
certainty of its punishment, and inspiring him with a 
determination to act correctly, the moment he should 
be released. The visitor wa.s satisfied with his sin- 
cerity, and gradually took a deep interest in his case. 
At the expiration of his sentence, he provided him 
with means, and having stated all the facts in a con* 
fidential manner to a friend in the West, obtained 
him a situation in a flourishing city of that section 
of the Uuion. The youth was overwhelmed with 
gratitude. He had found a friend for the first time 
in his brief career. His course from that moment 
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was onwafd. He spee^ly won the eonfidenoe of hie 
employer, on whose death, ten years thereafter, he 
saeeeeded to a large share of hjs basinesSk 

" I am new,*' he said, " an equal partner in the 
lepntable and prosperous house of—- & Co., of 
, and I haye visited Pbi]adel{^a, not only oa 
business, but with the object of seeking out and 
returning my heart-warm acknowledgments to my 
early, my ever-cherished, and my often remembered 
benefactor.*' 

The old merchant w^t with joy at such a reform, 
and acknowledged that this single incident had re* 
paid him for the hours and days and weeks he had 
devoted, always prayerfuUy, to the blessed cause of 
kindness and prison leform. 

ANOTHER GRACE DARLING. 

7B0M THI JOU&HAL OF A MtflOONABT IH OANAOA. 

In attending to the building of the church, and to 
my other duties, I had to cross a large and rapid 
river. In the winter this was easy enough, as during 
that season the ice is seldom less than two feet thick. 
In the spring it is impassable, in this vicinity, during 
the continuance of the freshets, rising sometimes as 
high as nineteen feet. 

In the summer and autumn the communication 
was convenient enough by means of a ferry. 

A young man and his sister have kept this ferry 
for several years, during which they have performed 
many acts of heroic benevolence, and have rescued 
nombets of their fellow-creatures from a watery 
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ftftva. Ooaof these bad so mu^^ a ftMikwf ad- 
venture in it, that I shall make no apology for giving 
some account of it, the more especially as I was my* 
self one of the trembling and anxious spectatoie of 
the whole scene. 

A raft of timber, on its way down the river to the. 
ttearest port, was dashed to pieces by the violenco 
of the rapids. There was the ua^al number of mea 
upon ity all of whom, except (,wo, were fortunate 
enough to get upon a few logs that kept togetliert 
and were comparatively safe, while their two poor 
comrades were helj^ssly contending with the tum^ 
blii^ waves. AAer a minute or two, and when one 
more would have been their last, a long oar, or. 
sweep, belonging to the wrecked raf^, came floats 
ing by. 

They instantly seized it, and held on till they 
were carried down more than a mile, loudly calling 
for help as they went along ; but what aid could we 
render them T Nd crafl, none at least which was 
on the banks of the river, could live in such a boil- 
ing torrent ; for it was during one of the high spring 
freshets. But the ferryman was of a different opi- 
nion, and could not brook the thought of their dying 
before his eyes, without his making a single effort 
to save them. " How could I stand idly looking 
on,'* he said to me afterwards, *' with a tough ash 
oar in my hand, and a tight little crafl at my feet, 
and hear their cries for help, and see them drowned 1 
He determined at all risks to try to rescue them. 
He could not, however, go alone, and there was not 
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wSe of iiim. Em sister knew this, and-, liko an* 
othor Grace Darling, propbaed to aooomtkasy him on 
bifl perilona adventiiro. From being so often on the 
water with her brother, she well knew how to han* 
die an oar. Oflen, indeed, withont him, afae had 
paddled a passenger aerosa the ferry in her lictk 
eanoe. He aecepted her proposal, and we had the 
■aiis&ction of seeing the light pnnt pot off from the 
i^oie opposite that from which we were idly and nse- 
leaaly lookiagoD, and shoot gaUantiy over the surfing 
tetrent towards the sinking men. We feared, how- 
ever, that it would not be in time to save them, as 
their cries for help grew fainter and fainter, till each 
<sie, wetfaooght, would-be their last. We saw that 
the oar, with the drowning men clinging to it, was 
float«ig rapidly down the middle of the stream-** 
which in this particolar locality is more than a qaar* 
ter of a mile in breadth, and would inevitably, in 
two or three minutes more, be fn the white water 
among the breakers, when their fate must be sealed, 
and the boat, if it followed, foe dashed to pieces 
among the rocks. This was the principal pcant of 
danger, and they had to ran down with a most fearful 
proximity to it, to take the course which the drown« 
iog men were drifting, and, as they did so, to seize 
hoM of them without losing their own headway, for 
there was not tkne for that. They succeeded in 
shooting athwart the current, rapid as it was, just 
below the men. With breathless and painful anxi-. 
ety we saw them execute this dangerous manceuvre. 

5 
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We flaw (he ferryman lesn^nrer tiie aide of faiebeal 
for a momeiit, aa it (Rlased them, whUe hia aietet 
backed water with her oar. 

'* They are saved !" eome one said, close behind 
me, in a whisper so deep and earnest that I started^ 
and turned to look at tiie speaks; when another, 
who heard him, exclaimed : " No, no ! they are 
gone ! they are lost ! the boat has left them L" and 
snre enough it had. But in an instant, just aa wo. 
thought they were about to be driven into the fatal 
breakers,, they turned, to oar inexpresaiUe detight, 
as if drawn by some invisible power, (the rope that 
the ferrymaa had attached to the oar was indeed 
invisible to us,) and followed the boat. 

The ferryman and his sister had yet to«pull a 
fearful distance to get out of that part of the cncreot 
leading to the breakers, but they accomplished it. 
The man had the bow oar, and we could see the 
tough ash bend like a willow waod, as he stretched 
out to keep the Head of the boat partially up the 
stream. His sister, too, ** kept her own," and the 
little punt shot out rapidly into the comparatively 
quiet stream, beyond the influence of that fearful 
current which was rapidly driving them upon the 
breakers. 

When this was accomplished, our fears for the 
safety of the noble-hearted brother and sister were 
at an end, and we took a long breath. Still we con- 
tinued to watch their proceedings with the deepest 
interest. 

The moment they got into a less rapid currents 



wliich, thej knew, led into comparatively still water, 
they ceased rowing, and allowed the pant to float 
down with it. The young^ ferryman now drew np the 
sweep ahmgside, and succeeded in getting the two 
nnfortnnate men into his boat. While he was doing 
this his sister went ail, and used her gar as a rud- 
der to steer the boat At the foot of the current^ 
which they soon afterwards reached, there was no 
further danger. Bat we watched them still; and 
-w^ saw them row ashore, on their own side of the 
river. One of the poor fellows was so mach ex- 
haosted that the ferryman had to carry him on his 
back to the nearest house. 

Twelve months after this took place, I had the 
satisfaction of presenting to this worthy ferryman, 
in the presence of above five hundred men, a beauti- 
ful silver medallion, sent out to me by the Royal 
Humane Society, to which I had transmitted an 
account of the occurrence. Nor was the heroine of 
my story forgotten. A similar medallion was given to 
him for his sister. She could not with propriety be 
present herself, as it was the annual muster-day of 
the militia in that locality. 

A concise account of the particulars of the trans- 
action, beautifully engrossed in vellum, and signed 
by his grace the Duke of Northumberland, as pre- 
sident of the society, accompanied each medallion. 
I need scarcely add, that the old and widowed mo- 
ther of these young people, who lives wUh them, 
and is wholly dependent upon them for her support, 
was a proud woman that day. 
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ANNE, MOTHER OF LORD BACON. 

This distinguished woman, the second daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cook, was one of ibur sisters, all 
remarkable for their intellectual attainments. She 
was married to Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal. 

Sir Anthony superintended the education of his 
daughters himself, and, thinking that women are as 
capable of learning as men, he instined into the 
minds of his daughters, at night, what he had taught 
the young prince, Edward IV., during the day. Hie 
first care was to give them a true sense of religion, 
and his next, to inure them to submission, modesty, 
and obedience. Their book and pen were their 
recreation — the music, the court, and city, their ac- 
complishment — the needle in the closet, and house- 
wifery in the hall and kitchen, their business. They 
all married happily ; and in their choice were guided 
more by the reason of their father than by his will, 
and were led rather by his counsel than directed by 
his authority. Their classical acquirements made 
them conspicuous, even in that age of learned 
women. Anne, the mother of Francis, was distin- 
guished both as a linguist and a theologian. 

Lady Baeon had two sons, Nicholas, the elder, 
who became a very eminent man ; and Francis, the 
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ftitare philcMK^her. Both of them owed the early 
{Art of their education to their aceom^ished laotiier, 
and it is admitted, that to her zeal and anzioaa 
eare — ^to the pains which she bestowed upon her 
sons from their early infancy, Francis %vas mainly 
indebted for the great reputation that will ev^er dig- 
nify his name. Lord Bacon's veneration ibr bis 
mother, and his due sonde of her yalued tuition, 
was shown by his desire to be interred in the same 
grare with her, at St. Michael's, nearest. Aiban's, 
— « striking instance, and a most beautiful example 
of the advantage that may be derived from maternal 
influence, early and discree^ exerted over the ten- 
der mmd of infancy. 

MISS HANNAH ADAMS. 

The name of Hannah Adams is identified with 
American literature, and her history furnishes a fine 
iHustration -of the pursuit of knowledge under diflfi- 
eulties, before which a less energetic spirit would 
have sunk into total despondency. 

Miss Adams was born in Medfield, Mass., 1755. 
From infancy she had a very slender constitution, 
and was thereby prevented from acquiring the little 
education then to be bad at a country school. But, 
possessing a great thirst for knowledge, she found 
means to gratify her taste by extensive reading, 
though at first not of the most solid kind. Her 
natural sensibility was extreme, and it was early 
aggravated by the infiuence of poetry and novels. 
In her tenth year she lost her excellent mother, and 
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soon after a fitvourite aunt These events made a 
deep impression on her sensitiye mind. 

Her father's failure in business, a few years 
later, conspired with the deep melancholy of her 
feelings, to prevent her from entering into general 
society. Hence arose a timidity and awkward- 
ness of manners which were never wholly removed. 
Through the kindness of some literary gentlemen, 
who boarded awhile at her father's, she became ae- 
qnainted with Latin and Greek, geography and 
logic. She pursued these studies with such ardour 
and success, that not long after she actually fitted 
three young men for college. 

The incident which led her to write her Dic^ 
tionary of Religions, is thus related by herself: — 
" While I was engaged in learning Latin and Greek, 
one of the gentlemen who taught me, had by him a 
small manuscript from Broughton's Dictionary, giv- 
ing an account of Calvinists, Arminians, and several 
other denominations which were most common. 
This awakened my curiosity, and I assiduously pe- 
rused all the books I could obtain, which gave an 
account of the various sentiments described. I soon 
became disgusted with the want of candour in the 
authors I consulted, in giving the most unfavoura- 
ble descriptions of the denominations they disliked, 
and applying to them the names of heretics, fana- 
tics, and enthusiasts. I therefore formed a plan for 
myself, made a blank book, and wrote rules for 
transcribing and adding to my compilation. But, as 
1 was stimulated to proceed only by curiosity, and 
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neref bad an ide» of denying any plrofit from it, the 
work went on yer j slowly, thoogh I wae pressed to 
make erery exertion in my power for my immediate 
support." 

The first edition of this work was published under 
the title of—** A view of All Heligions." This was 
in 1704, when she was twenty-nine years of age. 
It was, in part, transcribed for the press by her 
elder sister, Elizabeth, whom she called ** her friend, 
eounseUor, and guide.'* This beloved and pious 
sister not long after sunk into the grare, in a state 
of miod indicative of the ripeness of her Christian 
character, constantly expressing her "entire sub- 
mission to the Divine will, and laying all her burden 
at the foot of the cross." To use Miss Hannah 
Adams' own language :-^ 

^* Dearer than life, or augbt beoeath the skies, 
The bright ideas and romantic schemes 
Of perfect love and friendship fkncy paints, 
In her were realized,'' 

^ To describe the excess of my grief would be im- 
possible. Everything appeared gloomy. My health 
was feeble; 1 was entirely destitute of property; 
my father's circumstances were very low; and I 
had no other relation or friend from whom I might 
expect assistance. But, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties of my situation, I determined to make 
every exertion to help myself, considering, that if I 
were even unsuccessful in my attempts to extricate 
myself from poverty, my efforts would awaken the 
activity of my mind, and preserve me from sinking 
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under the weight of afflictiea I sotlaiiied in Umng 
the best of sisters. It was perhaps a bappj oireum- 
stance that stimulated me to exertion io th» most 
gloomy period of my existence.'' 

Those who knew Miss Adams, might indeed won- 
der that any motive could induce her to publish a 
book. Her humility, her diffidence, her want of 
early advantages, her total ignorance of business, 
were obstacles that seemed insurmountable. She 
tried various other methods to e^n a subsistence, 
such as spinning, weaviog, making lace, and braid- 
ifig straw ; but, from various circumstances, all 
failed. ** It was desperation," says she, " and not 
vanity, that induced me to publish." Four cditteas 
of her " Views of Religion" were published during 
her lifetime in this country, and an English edkion, 
with improvements, by the Rev. Andrew Fuller. 
These improvements she adopted in her fourth 
edition, changing the title, and adding much from 
other sources to the value of the work. 

Her next work was a " History of New-Eng- 
land." The difficulties she encountered in the pre- 
paration of this work, may be estimated by the fact, 
that at that time ** there was not any history of 
New-England extant, except Mather's Magnalia and 
Neal's History; and these extended only to an 
early period in the history of our country. If there 
had been only one work that reached to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, my task had been far 
less laborious." In executing it, she so injured her 
eyes, as to be threatened with a total loss of sight ; 
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bot by applying laudsinioi and saa-walmr seTeral 
timea a-day, for two years, aha to for recovered aa 
to resume her atadies, and, by the asmstaBce of a 
e<^y38t, the history was parepared for poblioatioD, 
in 1700. Tbe Rev. Dr. Freeman aided her essen* 
tialiy, in making a contract with the publishers of 
Uusbook. 

Soon after, she pnblisbed a "Concise View of 
the Christian Religion," selected ftom the writings 
of eminent laymen. 

Necessity still urging her to write, she, in 1810, 
entered upon her well-known " History of the Jews." 
Her eyes failing her again, she left Dedham, and 
went to Boston for medical aid. Several benerolent 
gentlemen now united in rewarding and animating her 
effi>rts, by settling upon her an annaity for lifo. She 
BOW had a home in Boston, with new literary ad- 
irantages, and numerous literary friends. By the 
aid of the large library of the Rev. J. S. Buckmin- 
ster, she was able to finish her work. It was pab- 
liahed in 1812, only a few months before her death. 

An intimate friend says of her : "To an almost 
ebild-like simplicity and singleness of heart she 
anited a clear and just conception of character, a 
deep and affecting humility, a dignity and elevation 
of thoBght, that commanded the respect and Tenera* 
tion of those around her. Amid many infirmities, 
she retained the freshness and enthusiasm of youth. 
Her love of nature was exhanstless. It was her 
delight to gather around her images of natural and 
moral beauty." 
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MiM AdMDB lured «t » period when the Seciowm 
GontroTerBy ran high in MMsaehusetts ; and her 
¥iew8 of aome of the great doctrines of ChristiaDity 
appear to have beeosie perplexed and partially 
clouded. She, however, never descended to those 
depths of doubt and scepticism into which inany 
modern professors of that school have fallen. She 
had a firm faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
60 that, '* in moments of doubt or despondency, % 
passage from Scripture would disperse the clouds 
that gathered round her, and the brightest sunshine 
would diffuse itself over her mind and countenance^ 
Her conscience was tremblingly alive, her standafd 
of moral excellence high, and her timidity and self- 
distrust great." 

The life of Hannah Adams is full of instmction. 
Among those who have successfully struggled 
against peculiar difficulties in the culture of the 
mind, and the pursuit of knowledge, she deserves a 
high rank. 

FRANOISCA ANNA PASCALIS CANFIELIJ. 

Francisca Ajina Pascalis Canfield, was bom in 

Philadelphia, in August, 1803. She was the daugh-> 
ter of Felix Pascalis, M. D., distinguished in the 
medical and philosophical world, for his numerous 
dissertations on abstruse subjects, for his practice in 
the yellow fever, and other extraordinary disorders, 
and as a political economist, who had made great 
exertions in introducing into the United States the 
Chinese mulberry- tree, in order to encourage the 
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making of silk in tbit coantry. fier parents resided 
Ibr some years after their marriage in Philadelphia, 
of which place her mother was a native, and after- 
wards removed to New-Tork. Miss Pasoalis waa 
remarkable for her intellectual acquirements, when 
quite a child, akhongh i^ had not any extraordinary 
advantages of education. Her fiither was too busy 
in his professional and philosophieal pnrsoits to pay 
much attention to his daughter's edoeation, and her 
mother went no farther in the course of her studies, 
than to see that she was industrious, and could give 
a good account of her time. 

In school, Miss Pascalis was at the head of her 
class, and mastered languages with such readiness, 
that her instructors often suspected her father of 
devoting his time in bringing her forward, when be 
hardly knew what she was studying at the time. 
She made translations from the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, for mere anrasement, or 
for school exercises ; and many of them have been 
preserved by her friends, and show unquestionable 
evidences of genius. She early caught the spirit 
of ilniversal grammar, and found no d^culty in 
' getting possession of the beauties and idiom of a 
language. Her poetical taste early appeared, and 
at a very tender age she wrote sonnets, criticisms, 
satires, hymns, and epistles to her friends, in verse. 

Before Miss Pascalis had left school, she trans- 
lated from the French a v(^ume of Lavatcr's work, 
for a friend, who had engraved the plates of the 
work from the original. Soon after this she trans- 
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farted the ** Solitmire," hom the French, and the 
** Romen Nights," from the Iti^iaa of Alexander 
Verri, and the ^ Vine Dreiser," from the French, 
at a subsequent period. The English of her werfcs 
is extolled as excellent. 

Many of the periodicals of the day were adorned 
by eoraposilions from her pen, both in prose and 
Terse. The Minerra, the Mirror, and other pi^Mrs, 
were much indebted to her pen (or some of their 
most attraetiye articles. There are many of her 
tales which purport to be translations, that were 
known to be originally from her study, never haviog 
seen the light before they appeared in an English 
dress. She changed the signature to her poetical 
effusions, as well as to her prose works, for conceal- 
ment, not wishing it to be known that she wrote so 
much. 

Miss Pascalis was married to Mr. Canfield. He 
was a man of enterprise, but failed soon after their 
marriage. The union of such an accomi^ished 
woman with Mr. Canfield was not hailed as a very 
suitable one, and so it prored. On the change of 
his fortunes, she entreated him to come' down to his 
situation, and make safe and sure efforts to rise 
again. This did not agree with his views, and her 
advice was disregarded. Mrs. Canfidd was never 
heard to repine. She made the best of everything. 
Among other attempts to retrieve his fortunes, her 
husband published a paper, the great object of which 
was to give the public all such matters and things 
as are necessarily connected with banks and broker- 
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flfe, ftiid is tlib depftrtttent be wn a» wl^. To 
thlB he added a literary department of which hie 
wife todc charge. Bet few readers of miaeeManeoiie 
literature thought of looking into eoefa a paper fat 
matters of taste and genkis, and of coarse her effiirte 
were almost entirely '* wasted on the desert air.'* 
Many editors plundered her columns, thinking that 
they should noYer be detected. It was not the 
proper situation for one so well calculated to fill a 
higher sphere. But as editor of this department 
she continued a helpmate to her husband, while 
the paper existed, and it was continued for seTsral 
years. 

Among other accomplishments, she was an ex- 
cellent painter, and if she bad confined her attention 
to that branch of the fine arts, riie would hsTe been 
the first femde painter of the age. She drew a 
landscape, a flower, a stream, or a human being, all 
with equal ease. She sketched with readiness, and 
finished with taste. Some of her copies of old pic* 
tures have deceived professional painters. One of 
her copies was sold at auction for an original, and 
the mistake was not discovered until mentioned 
by her father. In writing, the seemed to have 
been eonstantly under the influence of the advice 
thus given to Pindar; "Moderate your fire; the 
axle of your chariot wheels bums too* soon.'' 
Nature had given her the power of a satirist, and 
sometimes she was induced to show that she pos- 
sessed it; but she preferred to praise the good, 
rather than to censure the blamable. She wrote 
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Bome cfiliMl notices of xtvkws, which ctit deep, 
and were felt lmi|^. 

Dr. Pascalis was sa amfaiitioQe mao» and indulged 
the fmid belief, that he shoald see his danghtet 
soaght for, and distinguished, in the first circles of 
mind and accomplishments, and never enj<^ed hin>- 
self a moment after this vision of his hopes had dis- 
appeared, by the marriage of his daughter to Mr. 
Canfield. There seems to be, in the inscrutable 
laws of Divine Providence, in his moral govem- 
ment, a blight upon the expectations and projects 
of those who disregard the deep feelings of parental 
advice, in the choice of a partner for life. . The 
kindest attentions of a fond husband, and the inno* 
cent prattle of sweetest babes, and all the enjoyment 
of fortune, cannot efface from the mind of a woman 
the frowns of a father at her disobedience, long afler 
the face, on which the frown has settled, has moul- 
dered into dust. Mrs. Canfield died on the 28th of 
May, 1823. 

ELIZA. FROTHINQHAM. 

Eliza Frothin6Ha.m, was born in Newburyport, a 
seaport of MassachosettSj in 179-2. She was a 
young lady of talents, and in that quiet and delight- 
ful town received a good, solid education, with a 
share of ornamental acquirements. She was de- 
sirous of gaining knowledge, and made no ordinary 
efforts to obtain it. Her father died in 1807, just as 
she was leaving school, and left his family in easy 
circumstances. On quitting school, as was the 
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ftriHOR tb#n, wkeii a^l was iv«ll*grovn, she pur- 
■aed a cimrse of rigid aelf^kistnietion, in the higher 
htanches of learning. lo the town of her natirity-, 
ivere probably established the finest primaiy and 
infiint Bohoc^s that ean be found in the annals of 
tnstfaetion. This was nearly half a century eince. 
These schools were under the direction of the 
school eommittee, and were kept by females. The 
Hon. JoAsth&n Jackson, and the Rer. John Mur'» 
ray, were instrumental in getting the town to estab- 
lish these sehoi^. No mention was made in their 
report) of the existence of any such infant schools 
in Grermany or eisewhere. The institutions were, 
of course, confined to the Ufwn, the limits of v:h\oh 
were narrow; and, on its borders, there were children 
who could not share the advantages of the laboars 
of these female instructors. Seeing this, a few 
pious a«id ^irited young ladies opened schools for 
them in several places, and became voluntary 
teachers, without the slightest reward, except the 
consciousness of doing good. Miss Frothingham 
was among' the most diUgent of these teachers .- 
The task of instruction was not afl ; these young 
kdies took great pains in dressing their children in 
decent appard, generally made from garments 
partly worn, that had been given them for that 
purpose. Before she was twenty years of age, she 
became devoted to the cause of religion, and seemed 
to take but little interest in the affairs of the world. 
She gave up all amusements, but never discovered 
the slightest marks of severity towards others. Those 
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wfernn tke strove ia wvn to aMore firom «lifr maiiiM 
of tiM world, hsd Irar entreaties and her prayers, Iwt 
oerer her frowns. She looked on the world as pass* 
mg awa^t uid not worth raoeh anxiety. She was 
tlie friead of the poor at all times, and truly, ^ her 
pi^ gSTe, ere eharity began.'' There was ne 
parade in her- benevolenee ; she ^ye so delieately, 
that everything from her hand received a new yidae» 
from the manner of bestowing. She entered tho 
honse of want and siekness, with some oon&deotiat 
friend, wheo the world were not gtaittg» and liter- 
ally did good by steaHh. When she found herself 
approaching another world, her serenity was not dis- 
turbed ; all was calm abont her heart. She would 
sit and gaae on the eTOoing star, as though onward, 
that way, she was soon to take flight. At such 
times, even firm>nerved philosophy wished to catch 
a glow of this amiable enthnaiast, btit could not. 
She left the world without a sigh. 

MRS. SARAH B. JUDSON, 

Our admiration of this accomplished female mi»* 
lionary-^familiftr with more than one of the dtaleots 
** ' of Pagan Asia, as with her mother tongue ; and a 
writer of excellent tracts, which still plead the 
cause of the Saviour, though the hand which penned 
them lies palsied in death-arises high, when we turn 
to the history of her early youth, and read such ex- 
tracts from her diary as are contained in the follow- 
ing sketch : — 

" There are many persons yet living who have a 
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dtBCinet ieBi6iJibi anoo of a fior yomg ^iii, w4m 
years ago had lier hoi&e ia the pleasant town eC 
Salem, Massaefaasetto. She came thither, to um 
her own words, penned in early ehildhood, from 
among ' beaotilbl groTOS, orchards iUed with fmil* 
trees, and gently gliding streams :' she expresses ia 
the same connexion some dissatisfaetieii wkh eflD> 
changing all these pleasant things for ' nothing bat 
honses and steeples.' The little girl was no farour* 
ite of fortone— that is, fortune on the golden skle-«-> 
for there were many months to foed in her fiuber's 
hoase, and the means were scanty. She was the 
eldest of thirteen sons and daughters; and whUo 
those nearest her own age were yet in the cradle, 
the stem lesson was begun, and little Sarah became 
inured to toil and care. A tiny manuscript volame, 
traced in carefoUy formed characters, almost the 
only relic of her busy childhood, gives, in simple sea* 
tences, whole tales replete with meaning :^^* My 
mother cannot spare me to attend school this winter, 
but I have begun this evening to pursue my studies 
at home.' Again, the ensuing spring : — ^ My parents 
are not in a situation to send me to sehod this sumt^ 
raer, so I must make every exertion in my power to 
improve at home.' These entries, made in a minia* 
ture day-book, at an age when few children can 
frame a correct sentence, bring before ns a series of 
etroggles, which affection may be allowed to oon* 
template with a proud sorrow. A mind less richly 
endowed must have sank under such discourage* 
ments, bat not so hen. Though stnldBgly modest, 

6 
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ih0 had yet ad «lutk»ity of spurit, «a. uumXe 
sod hopefidneM, which silently hiiayed her up, and 
pnahed her onward ; and to this she gradually added 
habits of patient industry and quiet endurance. Im- 
pKoreraent — ^iateUectoal improvement — ^waa at thia 
time the one grand object, apart from the perfomi- 
aace. of the duties of the day, which occupied he^ 
entire att^ition-^he nucleus of thought and action. 
A few yearslater than the date of the tittle day-book, 
we find in a note to a friend the following sug- 
gestion : — * I feel rery anxious to adopt some plan 
for our mutual improvement. I think it might be 
nsefiil for us to write to each other freqi^ently, and 
let the subject be something from the Holy Scrip- 
tures.' 

" At the age of seventeen we find her teaching 
for a few months, that she may gain the means of 
studying for the same length of time ; and then pur- 
suing the laborious task of paying for the morning's 
recitation, by taking charge of a class of little girls 
dnring the remainder of the day, and no doubt poring 
over her books far into the night. We are accus- 
tomed to consider a self-educated man, with all his 
physical strength and multipUcity of resources, wor- 
thy of all praise : what then shall we say of the 
woman, who, unassisted and alone, goes beyond 
most of her sex in accomplishing the same object f 
It is difficult to ascertain the extent of our young 
student's school education ; but passages from letters 
to intimate friends tell something; and the degree 
of mental discipline which she brought to the per- 
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ionrnmee of later duties, proree that her attainmeots 
were not superficial : — * We have finished Butler's 
Analogy since you left school, and are now taking 
lessons in Paley's Evidences.' — 'I am studying 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric' — ' I am engaged 
this term in the study of logic and geometry.'^* I 
am at home this winter, teaching my little brothers, 
and so have more leisure to devote to Latin.' 

'* Thus, with a multiplicity of duties on her hands, 
was she toiling along the upward path of mental 
improvement, preparing for still heavier but more 
precious toil." 

EARLY RISING. 

The difference between rising every morning at 
six and at eight, in the course of forty years, 
amounts to twenty thousand hours, — or eight years, 
one hundred and twenty days, and ten hours, — which 
will afford eight hours a day, for exactly ten years ; 
so that it is the same as if ten years of life were 
added, in which we could command eight hours each 
day for the cultivation of the mind. 
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THE WIPE. 



THE BARONSSS OF B£I]>£:S£L. 

On the 7th of October, says the Baroness of Rei> 
desel, I expected Generals Bnrgoyne, Phillips, and 
Fraser to dine with us. I saw a great movement 
among the troops : my husband told me, it was merely 
a reconnoisance ; which gave me no concern, as it 
oflen happened. I walked out of the house, and 
met several Indians in their war dresses, with guns 
in their hands. When I asked them where they 
were going, they eried out, " War ! war !" (meaning 
that they were gmng to battle.) This filled me 
with apprehension, and I had scarcely got home 
before I heard reports of cannon and musketry, 
which grew louder by degrees, till, at last, the noise 
became excessive. 

About four o^cIock in the afternoon, instead of 
the guests whom I expected, General Fraser was 
brought on a litter, mortally wounded. The table, 
which was already set, was instantly removed, and a 
bed placed in its stead, for the wounded general. I 
sat trembling in a corner. The noise grew louder, ^ 
and the alarm increased ; the thought that my hus- 
band might be brought in, wounded as severely, was 
terrible to me, and distressed me exceedingly. 

General Fraser said to the surgeon, " TeU me if 
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kod passed IhroMfh his body; and, unhappily for 
the general, he had eataa a very hearty breakfast, 
by which the stomach was distended, and the ball, 
90 the swTf eon satdy had passed through it. I heard 
ham oileii exolaim with a sigh : *' O fatal ambition ! 
Poor General Borgoyne ! my poor wife !'' 

fie was asked, if he had any request to make, to 
wkoch he lej^d, that, " If General Burgoyne would 
permit it, he would like to be boxied, at six oVlock 
in the erening, on the top of a mountain, in a re- 
doabt whieh had been built there." I did not know 
which way to torn ; all the other rooms were full of 
sick. Towards evening, my husband coming, then 
I forgo^ all my sorrows, and thanked God that he 
was spared to lae. He ate in great haste, with me 
and his aid-de-camp, behind the house. 

We had been told that we had the advantage of 
the enemy : but* the sorrowfal faces I beheld told a 
differeat tale ; and before my husband went away, 
he took me to one side, and said everything was 
going very bad, that I must keep myself in readi- 
■ees to leave the place, but not to mention it to any 
one. I made the pretence that I would move the 
next morning into my new iioase, and had every- 
thing packed up ready. 

I spent much of the night in comforting the wife 
of the wounded general, and then went again to my 
children, whom I had put to bed. I could not go to 
sleep, as I had Geaeral Fraser, and all the other 
wounded geDtIeaie&» in ai^ room ; and I was sadly 
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afraid my children would awake, and, by tbeir OTyivgv 
disturb the dying man in hie laet moments, who 
oflen addressed me, and apologized ** for the trouble 
he gave me." 

About three o^clock in the morning, I waatoU- ho 
could not hold out much longer. I had desired to 
be informed of the near approach of this sad crisis^ 
and I then wrapped up my children in their clothes, 
and went with them into the room beh)w. About 
eight o^clock in the morning he died. 

After he was laid out, and his corpse wrapped up 
in a sheet, we came again into the room, and had 
this sorrowful sight before us the whole day ; and, 
to add to the melancholy scene, almost every mo- 
ment some officer of my acquaintance was brought 
in wounded. The cannonade commenced again ; a 
retreat was spoken of, but not the smallest motion 
was made towards it. About four o'clock in the 
afternoon, I saw the house, which had just been 
built for me, in flames, and the enemy was now not 
far off. We knew that General Borgoyne would 
not refuse the last request of General Fraser, 
though, by acceding to it, an unnecessary delay was 
occasioned, by which the inconvenience of the army 
was much increased. 

At six o^cIock the corpse was brought out, and 
we saw all the generals attend it to the mountain ; 
the chaplain performed the funeral service, rendered 
unusually solemn and awful from its being accom- 
panied by constant peals from the enemy's artillery. 
Many cannon balls flew ch>se by me, but I bod my 
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eyes direded towaida the moiiDtaiii, where my has- 
bmd was staBding^ amid^ the fire of the enemy, and 
of coocae I eoald oot Ihiiik of ray owo danger. 

Aa Boon aa the iuseral aenrioe waa finished, and 
the grave of General Fraser waa. dosed, an order 
was isaoed, that the acmy ahoaM retreat. My 
ealaah, aaya the Barooesa of Reideael, waa pre- 
pared, bnt I would not consent to go before the 
troops. Major Hamage, aUhoagh snfferiog from 
hia wonnds, crept from bk bed, aa he did not wish 
to remain in the hosj^tal, which was left with a flag 
of tmee. When General Reideael saw me in the 
midst of danger^ he ordered my woman and children 
to be brought into the calash, and intimated to me to 
depart without delay. 

I still prayed to remain ; but my husband, know- 
ing my weak side^ said, " Well, then, your children 
must go, that at least they may be safe from dan- 
ger/' I then agreed to enter the calash with them, 
and we set off at eight o'clock. The retreat waa 
ordered to be conducted with the greatest silence ; 
many fires were lighted, and several tents led stand- 
ing. We travelled continually during the night, and 
the day following. 

About eveniiig, we arrived at Saratoga : my dress 
was wet through and through with rain, and in that 
state I had to remain the whole night, having no 
pkice to change it ; I, however, got close to a large 
fire, and, at last, lay down on some straw. At this 
moment. General Phillips came up to me, and I 
asked him why we had not continued our retreat, as 
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myhtn^nd lifid p rdm te cd 4o eoY«r it^ «iA bring Hm 
anny Dirongh. '^ Poor, dear woman,^ said he, M 
wonder bow, drenalMd as you are, ywi hmr^ the 
eoorage still to persevere, andl irentaie forlher in 
this kind of weather. Iwiedi,'* eontinued he^ ^ jott 
were onr eomnandHtg gfenend ; Gkaeral Bargoyiw 
is tired, and means to hah: here to-night and give oa 
onr supper." 

On the morning <^ fte 7th, at ten o^etoq^ 
General Bnrgoyne ordered the retreat to be coft« 
tinned, and cansed the haBSseoie honsea aad milto 
of General Schujler to be hnmed; we marched, 
howeyer, but a short distance, and then- baited. The 
greatest misery, at this time, piserailed m the army ; 
and more than thirty officers came to me, for whom 
tea and coffee were prepared, and I shared with them 
all my provisions, with which ray calaah was in 
general well supplied. 

About two o^eloclc in the afternoon we again he«d 
the firing of cannon and small arms ; instantly, alt 
was alarm, and everything in motion. My bnsband 
told me to go to a honse not far off. I immediately 
seated myself in my calash, with my eMldren, sad 
drove off ; but scarcely had we reaebed it, belbre I 
discovered five or six armed men ott the etber side 
of the Hudson. Instinotively, I threw my cbildieB 
ilown in the calash, and then eoncealed myself with 
them. ' At that moment the fellows fired, and wonnd- 
ed an already wounded English soldier, who was be* 
hind me ; poor fellow, I pitied him exceedingly, but, at 
that momenti had no means or power to relieve himk 
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waemy^ which waa directed againat the hoeae in 
which I aought to obtain ahelter for myaelf and 
efaiidfen, nadex the mistaken idea diat all the gene- 
xala were io it. Alas ! it contained nothiog but the 
wounded, and women. We were, at last, obliged 
to resort to the cellar for refoge ; and in one eorner 
of this, I remain^ the whole day, my children sleep- 
ing on the earth, with their heads on my lap ; and 
in the same situation I passed a sleepless night. 
SUeren canaoa-balls passed through the house, and 
we eould distinctly hear them roll away« 

One poor soldier, who was lying on a table^ for 
the purpose of baying his leg amputated, was struck 
by a shot, which carried away his other. His com- 
rades had left him ; and, when we went to his assist- 
ance, we found him in a cerner of the room, into 
which he had cr^t, nMHre dead than alire, scarcely 
breathing. My reflections on the danger to which 
my husband was exposed, now agonized me exceed- 
ingly; and the thoughts of my children, and the 
necessity of struggling for their preservation, alone 
supported me. 

On the 17th. of October, the oonvention was com- 
pleted.. General Burgoyne, and the other generals, 
waited on the American General (Gates) ; the troops 
laid down their arms, and gave themselves up prison- 
ers of war. My husband, says the Baroness, sent a 
message to me, to come over to him with my chil- 
dren. I seated myaelf onoe more in my dear calash, 
and then rode through the Ainezican camp. 
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As I paasedt X obserred, («id Ihls wm t gxieat 
consolation to me,) that no oae eyed me with lo(^ 
of resentment, bat that they all greeted us, and erea 
showed compassion in their countenances, at the 
sight of a woman with «nall children. I was, I 
confess, afraid to go otct to the enemy, as it was 
quite a new situation to me. When I drew near the 
tents, a handsome man approached and met me, took 
my children from the calaa^, and kissed them, which 
affected me ahnost to tears. ^ Yon tremble,^^ said 
he, addieesing himself to me; *'be not afraid.** 
"No,^' I answered) "yon seem so kind and tender 
to my children, it inspires me with courage." 

He nbw led me to the tent of General Gates, 
where I found Generals Burgoyne and Phillips, 
who were on a friendly footing with the former. 
Burgoyne said to me, " Never mind, your sorrows 
have now an end." I answered him, that 1 should 
be reprehensible to have any cares, as he had none ; 
and I was pleased to see hira on such a friendly foot- 
ing with General Gates. All the generals remained 
to dine with General Gates. 

The same gentleman who received me so kindly, 
now came and said to me ; " You will be very much 
embarrassed to eat with all these gentlemen ; come, 
with your children, to my tent, where I will prepare 
for you a frugal meal, and give it with a free will." 
I said, *' You are certainly a husband and a father, 
you have shown me so much kindness." I now 
found that he was General Schuyler. He treated 
me with excellent sm(^ed tongue, beefsteiJcs, pota- 
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toes, SDd ^ood bread and batter! Nerer could I 
baye wished to eat a better dinner. I was content. 
I saw all aronnd me were so likewise ; and, what 
was better than ail, my husband was out of danger. 

When we had dined, he told me his residence 
was at Albany, and that General Biirgoyne intended 
to honour him as his guest, and inrited myself and 
children to do so likewise. I asked my husband 
bow I should act ; he told me to accept the inyita- 
tion As it was two days* journey there, he ad-> 
Tised nie to go to a place which was three hours* 
ride distant. General Schuyler had the politeness 
to send with me a French officer, a very agreeable 
man, who commanded the reconnoitring party of 
which I haye before spoken ; and when he had es- 
corted me to the house where 1 was to remain, he 
turned back again. 

Some days after this we arrived at Albany, where 
we so often wished ourselves ; but we did not enter 
it as we expectad we should — victors ! We were 
received by the good General Schuyler, his wife and 
daughters, not as enemies, but kind friends; and 
they treated us with the most marked attention and 
politeness ; as they did General Burgoyne, who had 
caused General Schuyler's beautifully finished house 
to be burned : in fact, they behaved like persons of 
exalted minds, who determined to bury all recollec- 
tion of their own injuries in the contemplation of our 
misfortunes. General Burgoyne was struck with 
Genera] Schuyler's generosity, and said to him: 
"You show me much kindness, although I have 
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^ooe y<m meeh injury." /'That vas tbe ^te oC 
war," replied tke brave maa, '* let ua aay no store 
about it." 

THE DtrCHESS OP BAVARIA. 

Whcn the forfeited life of a busband is at Istako, 
what will not the ingenoity of a wife's afibctioii 
devise to secure bis safety I 

Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, having made war, on 
the Emperor, Conrad the Third, that prince besieged 
bim in the castle of Weinsperg. The dnke sup- 
ported the siege with heroic bravery, and only 
yielded to superior force. The emperor treated the 
person whom Guelph had sent to him to capitulate 
with great civility, and gave his word that the duke 
and his troops should be permitted to pass through 
the imperial army unmolested. The dake^s lady, 
however, suspected that some fatal design against 
her husband was concealed under this appearance of 
clemency. She therefore wished to make a more 
certain engagement than that of mere words. She 
sent a gentleman to the emperor, to demand from 
him safe conduct, not only for herself, but also for 
the other ladies and women that were in the castle ; 
that they might be suffered to pass unmolested, and 
be conducted to a place of security ; and that they 
should also be at liberty to take whatever they could 
carry with them. To this request, Conrad readily 
acceded. 

In the presence of the emperor and all his army, 
their departure from the castle took place ; bat 
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every one was OYeieeme wiOi MtmnhoMMt, wIms 
tiiey saw pass first the duclwss, tlwn ooafttesae% 
baronesses, and other ladies of ^nalifty, whose hus- 
bands had offended against the emperor, eaefa with 
difficulty carrying her lord on her shoulders. 

It had been supposed in iSie army, that when the 
dnchess demanded the h,nmr it was eafy with a 
▼lew to sare their gold, silver, and jewds, and bo 
sospicioQ was entertained of their real iateatioM. 
The emperor was surprised at the sight, and oonUl not 
help being touched wii^ the tenderness and eournge 
of these ladies, who eonsidered their husbands as 
their real treasure, which they esteemed more thaa 
gold or jewels. Yielding to the admiratioa this 
example of conjugal tenderness bad occasioned, the 
emperor pardoned the men for the sake of the wo- 
men, whom he commended fi»r their fidelity to th«r 
husbands. After treating them to a ^i^endid dinner, 
Conrad came to a sincere aocommodation with 
Guelph and his companions, and the town was 
saved. 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN CONJUGAL AITO 

FILIAL LOVE. 

Chklonis, daughter of Leonidas, King of Sparta, 
was equally unfortunate as a wife and a daughter, 
but performed her duty faithfully under each char- 
acter, adhering always to the most unfortunate side. 
Leonidas, suspecting that a conspiracy had been 
formed against him, fled for shelter to'Mie-Temple 
of Minerra, upon which Cleombrotus, his son-in-law, 
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Miied opm Ib0 new of gpvearaMDt* 

hearing that her father bad fled, quitted her hus- 
band to ooosole her parent in his affliction, and she 
attended him while in sanctuary, sympathizing in 
all his sorrows : but when the fortunes of Leonidas 
changed, she changed too. She joined her hnsband 
as a supidiaot for pardon; ^nd when Leonidas 
came with his soldiers to the temple in which Cle- 
ombrotus had sheltered himself on his change of 
eiroumstances, he foond Chelonis sitting by her bos- 
band on the ground, with great marks of tenderness^ 
having her two children, one on each side, at her 
feet. 

All who were present melted into tears at this 
moving sight, and were struck with admiration at 
the virtue and tenderness of the princess, and the 
amiable force of conjugal love. Leonidas, address- 
ing his son-in-law, reproached him in terms of resent- 
ment with conspiring against him, though honoured 
with bis alliance, depriving him of the crown, and 
banishing him the country ; while the unhappy Cle- 
ombrotus, unable to deny these accusations, testified 
his confusion by his silence. 

Chelonis, perceiving her husband's distress, point- 
ed to her mourning habit and dishevelled hair, and 
said to her father : *' It was not, my dear father, com- 
passion for Cleombrotus which put me in this habit, 
and gave me this look of misery ; my sorrows took 
their date with your misfortunes, and have ever 
since remained my familiar companions. Now you 
have conquered your enemies, and are again King 
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of 6pMte» should I stSI Mtain these eneigne of 
affietion, or appear ia feativai or royal oroaments, 
while the husband of my yonth^ whom you ga^e me, 
&U8 a nctim to yooi Tengeance ? If his own sob- 
missioo, if the tears of. his wife and children, can- 
Bot propitiate yoa, he mnst suffer a severer punish- 
ment for his offences than you require— he must see 
his beloved wife expire before him. For how caa 
I suTviTO and support the sight of my own sex, 
jUter both my husband and 'my father have refused 
to hearJcen to my supplications ; when it appears^ 
that, both as a wife and & daughter, I am born to be 
miserable with n^y family ^ If this poor man had 
any plausible reasons for what he did, I obviated 
them all by forsaking him to follow you. . But you 
furnish him with a sufficient apology for his misbe- 
haviour, by showing that, a crown is so great and 
so desirable an object, that a son-in-law must be 
slain, and a daugher utterly disregarded, when that 
is the question." Chelonis,. after this supplication, 
lasted her cheek upon her husband^s head, and, with 
an eye dim and languid with sorrow, looked round 
on the spectators. Leonidas, aAer a few moments' 
consultation with bis friends, commanded Cleom- 
brotns to rise and immediately to quit Sparta, bat 
earnestly importuned his daughter to continue there, 
and not to forsake a father who gave her such a pecu- 
liar proof of his tenderness as to spare the forfeited 
life of her husband. His solicitations were, how- 
ever, ineffectual ; for when Cleombrotas had risen 
from the ground, Chelonis placed one child in his 
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arms aad took tlie other iMiaelf ; «iA iMjrii^ poaA 
iue homage at the altar, where they had taken ahel- 
ter, she went with him into haniehmeitt. 

Phitarch, after relating this iutereetkig story, 
jastly obserree, that, " had not Cleombrotiis bees 
corrupted with the love of folse glory, he mast have 
thought exile, with sueh a woma&y a greater happi* 
ness than a kingdom without her.*' 

GERTRUDE FON DER WART. 

The Baroness von der Wart has been joedy en- 
titled the most faithful of wives. Her mihappy^ 
husband was one of those persons who were acensed 
of being accomplices with John of Swabia, in the as^ 
sassination of the Emperor Albert ; though it appears 
from the testimony of both early and late hktoriaas, 
that he had taken no immediate part in the deed it- 
self. This event took place in the year 1368, and 
to the last Rudolph von der Wart maintained his in- 
nocence of the crime imputed to him* The unfor- 
tunate man was bound alive to the wheel, but even 
in his last, trying moments he was attended by his 
wife, Gertrude ; who, in a letter to her friend, 
(Margaret Freienstern,) written some time after that ^ 
melancholy occasion, gives the following account of 
those dreadful hours : — 

" I prayed under the scaffold on which my hus- 
band was fastened alive upon the wheel, and ex- 
horted him tow fortitude. I then arose, and with 
thick pieces o^ wood built myself a kind of steps, 
by means of which I could mount up to the wheel, 
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myaelt upon his trembling lunba and head, and 
stroked Uie hair from hiy face which the wind had 
blown all over it. ^ I beseech you, leave me ! O, I 
beaeeeh yoo !' he exclaimed contiDually ; * when day 
breaks, shoold you be foand here, what wiU be your 
fiite ? and what new misery will you bring npon me ? 
O God ! is it possible that thoo canst still increase 
my snfferings V 

'' *■ I will die with yoa ! 'tis for that I come ; and no 
power shall A»rce me from yon,' said I, and spread 
oat my anns over him, and implored God for my 
Rudolph's death. 

" The day broke slowly, when I saw many people 
in motion opposite ns ; I replaced the thick pieces 
of wood where I bad fonnd them. It was the gaard, 
who had fled on my appearance, but had remained 
near the spot ; and, as it seemed, caused a report to 
be made of what had passed ; for, at daybreak, all 
the pec^le, men, women, and children, came flock- 
ing ont of the town. 

*' As more people approached, I saw also several 
women of my own acquaintance ; among them was the 
wife of the bailiff, Hugo von Winterthur ; I saluted 
her, and begged her intervention with her husband, 
that he might order the execntioner to pot an end 
to my husband's cruel sufferings. 

" ' He dare not do anything for me,' sighed Wart, 
upon the wheel, again moving his head at this mo- 
meat, and looking down upon me with his swollen 
eyes ; * he dare not do anything ; the queen* pro* 

* Agnes, QuMD of Huigary, dsaihter of th« miirferod am^Mr. 

7 
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noanced the sentence, and the baOiff nost, therefbie, 
obey ; otherwise, I had well deseiYed of him that 
he should do me this last kindness/ 

" Some persons brought me bread and eoiifto* 
tionary, and offered me wine to refresh me-^i>ut I 
could take nothing ; for the tears that were shed, 
and the pity that animated every hearty and was 
kindly expressed, was to me the most agreeaUe 
refreshment. As it grew lighter, the number of 
people increased ; I recognised also the sherifi^ 
Steiner von Pfungen, with hie two sons, Conrad 
and Datlikon ; also a Madame yon Neoflei^aek, who 
was praying for us. 

"The executioner came also, then Lampreoht, the 
confessor. The first said, with a sigh, * God hare 
compassion on this unhappy man, and comfort bis 
sonV V The latter asked Rudfliph if he would not 
yet confess 1 Wart, with a dreadful exertion of all 
his strength, repeated the same words that he bad 
called out to the queen, before the tribunal at Brugfki 
(denying the charge.) The priest was silent. 

" All at once, I heard a cry of * Make way J' and 
a troop of horsemen approached, with their visors 
down. The executioner knelt ; the confessor laid 
his hand upon his breast; the horsemen halted. 
Fathers and mothers held up their children in their 
arms, and the guard with their lances formed a cir- 
cle, while the tallest of the knights raised hiooself in 
his stirrups, and said to the executioner : *■ Whithw 
are the crows flown, that he still keeps his eyes V 
And this was Duke Leopold. 
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**- My heart ceased to beat, when another knight, 
with a scornful smile, said : " Let him writhe as 
long as he has feeling! bat these people mast be 
gone. Confounded wretches ! this sighing and cry- 
ing makes me mad ! No pity must be shown here ; 
— and she here, who so increases tlie howling — ^who 
is she 1 and what does the woman want t— away 
with her !' 

'^ I now recognised the voice of the qneen. It 
was Agnes, in the dress and armour of a knight. 
I remarked immediately that it was a woman's 
Toice, and it is certain it was Agnes. 

" * It is Wart's wife,' I heard a third knight say ; 
^last night, when the sentence was executed, we 
took her with ns to Kyburg. She escaped from us, 
and I roust find her here then. We thought that, 
in her despair, she had leaped into the moat of the 
eastie. We have been seeking her since this 
morning early. What faithful love ! — ^let^her alone ; 
nothing can be done with her.' 

" I here recognised the mild-tempered Von Lan- 
denberg. How well did he now speak for me ! I 
could have fallen at his feet. 

"'Well, Gertrude,' cried a fourth to ine, *wiH 
you not take rational advice ? Do not kill yourself; 
save yourself for the world ! you will not repent of 
it.' Who was this 1 Margaret! ItremUed; it was 
she who wanted to persuade me, at Brugk, to leave the 
criminal Wart to his fate, and pass days of joy with 
her. Then I, too, could afanost have exclaimed : 
'This is too much !— ^eeaaet' 
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** Agnes made a signal ta an esquire to raise tae 
up, and bring me away from the scaffold. He 
i^proached me, but I threw my arm round it, and 
implored my own and my husband's death : but in 
vain ; two men dragged me away. I besought as- 
sistance from Heaven : it was granted me* 

"Yon Landenberg (otherwiw a faithful secvaol 
of Austria) once more ventured to speak for me. 
* Cease to humble her : such fidelity is not found on 
earth ; angels in heaven must rejoice at it : bat ll 
would be good if the people were driven away.' 

" They let me loose again ; the horsemen de- 
parted ; tears flowed from Lamprecht's eyes ; he had 
acted strictly according to duty, and. executed the 
will of the queen ; he could now listen .to the voice 
of nature, and weep with me. ' I can hold out ao 
longer, noble lady ! I am vanquished ; your naose 
shall be mentioned with glory among saints in heaven, 
for this world will forget it. Be faithful unto death, 
and God will give you the crown of life,' said he ; 
he gave me his hand and departed. 

" £very one now left the place except the exeou- 
tioner and the guard ; evening came on, and, at 
length, silent night ; a stormy wind arose, and its 
howling joined with the loud and unceasing prayers 
which I put up to the Almighty. 

'* One of the guard now brought me a cloak, to 
protect me from the wind, because it was night; 
but I got upon the wheel, and spread it upon 
the naked and broken limbs of my husband ; the 
wind whistled through his hair ; his lips were dry. 
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I fetched some water in my shoe, which was a 
Tefreshment to us both. I know not, my dearest 
Bfargaritha, how it was possible for me to live 
tbrongh sach heart-breaking and cmel hoars. Bot 
I hy as if guarded and wonderfully strengthened by 
God, continually pra3ring, near the wheel, on which 
my whole world reposed. 

*' As often as a sigh broke from the breast of my 
Rndolph, it was a dagger to my heart ; but I con- 
soled myself with the hope, that, after a short tisM 
1^ suffering, the eternal joys of heaTcn would be my 
portion, and this gSTO me courage to suffer ; I knew, 
too, for whom I suffered, and this gaye me strength 
in the combat, so that I endured to the yery last 
mranent. 

" Though Wart had at first so earnestly begged 
me not to increase his agonies by my presence, yet 
he now thanked me as much for not having left him ; 
in my prayers to God he found consolation and re- 
fireslmient, and it was a comfort to his soul when I 
prayed. 

'* How the last dreadful morning and noon were 
spent, permit me to pass over in silence. A few 
hours before evening, Rudolph moved his head for 
the last time ; I raised myself up to him. He murmur- 
ed, very faintly, but with smiling love upon his lips, 
these words : * Qertrude^ this is fidelity tiU decah /' 
and ez|Mred. On my knees I thanked God for the 
grace which he had given me, to remain faithful to 
the end.'' 
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LADY RACHEL RUSSELL. 

Tbc reign of Cbaries the Seoond was ss amek 
graced by the connahial affectioBs- of Lady Kach^ 
Russell, as it was stained by the dealli of her vir- 
tuous husband. 

That unfortunate young noUeman was tried, eofi- 
demned, and execated, on a charge ^ eonspiraey . 
The day before his tinal, he asked leave of the cenrty 
that notes of the evidence might be t^en ibr his use. 
The attorney-genera], at the trial, informed him, in 
r^iy, that he would be permitted to avail himsdf 
of the assistance of one of his servants^ for that pur* 
pose. ^* I ask no assistant,^' retumed the prisoner, 
*' but that lady who sits by me." At these words^ 
the spectators, -turning thek eyes on the daughter 
of the virtuous Southampton, who rose to assist her 
husband in his distress, could not refrain from tears, 
while a thrill of anguish ran through the assembly* 
Lady Rachel continued to take notee daring ^e 
whole of her husband's trial ; and, after his eoodem«T 
nation, she threw herself at the feet of the king, 
and pleaded, with tears, the merits and loyalty of 
her father, as an atonement for those o£fences into 
which her husband had been drawn by honest, 
though erroneous principles. Charles beheld, un^ 
moved, the daughter of his best friend weeping at 
his feet, and even rejected her petition for a respite 
of a few weeks : the only condescension that she 
could obtain by her importunity, was a mitigation of 
the ignoble part of the sentence into that of beheading ; 
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'* Merely,'^ as he said, " to show Lord RusmU that 
he could still exercise the royal prerogative/* 
These tears and these supplications were the last 
instances of iei^inine sorrow which Lady Rachel 
betrayed on so trying an occasion. 

On finding every effort fruitless for saving the 
life of her husband, she collected her courage and 
fortified her aund for the fatal stroke, confirmiog, by 
her ezaaaf^e, the resolution of her lord. When 
parting from him. Lady Russell commanded her- 
self with heroic fortitude, and they mutually pre* 
served a solemn and affecting silence. AAer she 
was gone. Lord Russell eicclaimed, ^' Now the bit- 
terness of death is past.*' Lady Russell sustained the 
loss of this beloved and worthy husband, with the 
same heroism which she had displayed during his 
trial and imprisonment: when in open court, at- 
tending by his. side, and taking notes of all that 
passed in his favour ; when, a suppliant at the feet 
of the. king, she pleaded for a life so precious to her, 
in the name and for the services of a deceased 
father ; when, in meek and solemn silence, without 
suffering a tear to escape hQr, she parted for- 
ever with a husband so deservedly beloved ; she 
appears equally an object of sympathy, admiration, 
and reverence." 

THE SOLDIER'S WIFE 

DuRiNo one of the campaigns in Germany, Napo- 
leon, wrapped in hie celebrated great gray coat, was 
riding about in the environs of Munich, attended 
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only by two orderly officen. He met on the rond » 
Tery pretty looking female, who, by her dress, was 
evidently a vivandiere. She was weeping, and was 
leading by the hand a little boy about five years of 
age. Struck by the beauty of the woman, and her 
distress, the emperor pulled up his horse, by tho 
road-side, and said : — 

*^ What is the matter with you, my dear 1" 

The woman, not knowing the iodiridual by whom 
she was addressed, and being much disciamposed by 
grief, made no reply. The little boy, however, was 
more communicative, and he frankly answered : — 

" My mother is crying, sir, because my father has 
beat her." 

" Where is your father 1" 

*' Close by her. He is one of the sentinels on 
duty with the baggage." 

The Emperor again addressed himself to the 
woman, and inqaired the name of her husband; 
but she refused to tell, being fearful lest the cap- 
tain, as she supposed the Emperor to be, would 
cause her husband to be punished. Napoleon, I am 
sorry to say, had but little confidence in the fair 
sex. On this occasion, his habitual stopieions oc- 
curred to his mind, and he said : — 

*^ Malpeste ! your husband has been beating 
you ; you are weeping, and yet you are so afraid 
of getting him into trouble that you will not even 
tell me his name. This is very inconsistent. 
May it not be that you are a little In the &xi\i your- 
self?" 
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Alas, captain ! he has a thousand food qtudhies, 
though he has one very bad one — ^he is jealous— 
terribly jealoas ; and when he gets into a passion, 
he cannot restrain his violence." 

" Bat that is rather serions ; in one of his fits of 
jealousy, he may inflict on yon some serere injury 
—perhaps kill you." 

'* And eyen if he did, I shonld not wish any harm 
to come to him, for I am sure he would not do it 
willingly. He loves me too well for that." 

" And, if I guess rightly, you love him." 

*' That is very natural, captain ; he is my lawful 
husband, and the father of ray dear boy." 

So saying, she fondly kissed her child, who, by 
the way in which he returned her caresses, proved 
his affection for his mother. Napoleon was moved 
by this touching picture, in spite of the heart of 
iron, of marble, or of adamant, which has so oflen 
been allotted to him. 

*^Weli," said he, again turning to the woman, 
^*' whether you or your husband lovo each ether, I 
do not choose that he shonld beat you— I am — ^I will 
mention the a^r to his majesty— tell me your hus- 
band's name." 

** If you were the Emperor himself, I wonld not 
tell you, for I know he would be punished." 

"Silly woman! all I want is to teach him to 
behave well to you, and to treat you with the 
respect you deserve." 

" That would make me very happy, captain ; but 
though he ill-treats me, I Will not get him punished." 
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Th« Emperor shrugged up his shoulderfi, made 
some remarks upon female obstioacy, and galloped 
off. 

When he was out of the woman's hearing, he said 
to the officers who accompanied him : — 

''Well, gentlemen, what do you think of that 
affectionate creature ? There are not many such 
women at the Tuileries. A wife like that is a trea- 
sure to her husband." 

In the course of a few minutes, the baggage, of 
which the boy had spoken, came up. It was 
escorted by a company of the 52d. Napoleon 
despatched one of the officers who was riding with 
him, to desire the commander of the escort to come 
to him. 

" Have you a vivandier in your company V 
. '* Yes, sire,'' replied the captain. 

" Has she a child ?" 

'' Yes, little Gentil, whom we are all so fond of." 

'' Has not the woman been beaten by her hus- 
band ?" 

'' I was not aware of the circumstance till some 
time afler the occurence. I have reprimanded the 
man." 

*' Is he generally well conducted V 

*' He is the best behaved man in the cooquiny. 
He is very jealous of his wife, but without reason 
The woman's conduct is irreproachable." 

" Does he know me by sight 1" 

*' I cannot say, sire ; but» as he has just arrived 
from Spain, I think it probable he does not." 
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*^Try and aacenain wlvelher be has ev^er seen 
BBe, and if he has not, bring him bith^er. Say yon 
wish to condaet him before the General of the 
dirision." 

On inquiry, it af^pears that Napoleon had never 
been seen by the grenadier, who was a fine-looking 
bmh, about &ve and twenty. When he was con- 
dacted to Napoleon, the lattftr said,, in a familiar 
tone : — 

^' What is the reascuiy my lad, that you beat your 
wife. She is a young and pretty woman» uid a 
better wife than yeu are a husband. Such condoct 
is disgraceful in a Fzeni^ grenadier." 

" Bah, General ! if women are to be believed, 
they are never in the wrong. I have forbidden my 
wife to talk to any man whatever ; and yet, in i^ite 
of my commands, I find her constantly gosstpping 
with one or more of my comrades." 

" Now, there is your mistake. You want to pre- 
vent a woman frmn talking-— you might as well try 
to turn the course of the Danube. Take my advice ; 
do not be jealous. Let your wife gossip and be 
merry. If she were doing wrong, it is likely she 
would be sad instead of gay. Your comrades* are 
not absolutely capuchins ; but I am much mistaken 
if they will not respect another man's wife. I de- 
sire ^hajt you do not strike your wife again; and, 
if my order be not obeyed, the Emperor shall hear 
gf it'« Suppose his majesty were to give you a 
.ref^rimand, what would you say then ?" 

V Ma foi ! Generadt my wife is mine, and I may 
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best her if I ehoose. I tlboM tay to the Emperor, 
Sire, you look to the enemy, and teave me to m«K 
age my wife." 

Napoleon laughed and said, ''My good fellow^ 
you are now apeaking to the Emperor." 

The word prodooed ita nana! magical effeet. 
The grenadier looked oonftued, held down hia head* 
lowered his voice, and said — 

'* 0, sire, that qnite altera the case. Since your 
majesty commands, I, of coarse, obey." 

'' That's right, I hear an excellmt character of 
yonr wife. Everybody speaks well of her. She 
braved my displeasure rather than expose you to pan» 
ishment. Reward her by kind treatment. I {niomete 
you to the rank of sergeant; and when you arrive 
at Munich, apply to the Grand Marechal du Palaist 
and he will present you with four hundred franca. 
With that you may buy a sutler's caravan, which 
will enable your wife to carry on a profitaUe busi- 
ness. Your son is a fine boy, and at some future 
day he shall be provided for. But mind, never let 
roe hear of your beating your wife again. If I do, 
you shall find that I can deal hard blows as well as 
you." 

** Ah, sire ! I never can be sufficiently grateful 
for your kindness." 

Two or three years after this circumstance, the 
Emperor was with the army in another campaign. 
Napoleon, you know, had a wonderful power of re- 
collecting the countenances of persons whom he had 
once seen. On one of his marches, he met and re- 



cognked tbe Turandi^re aad her son. He iomedt- 
alely rode up to her, mying : — 

'* Well, my good wosiao, bow do yon do ? Hm 
yoor httflband ke{>t the pfosuM he made me V 

The po<nr woman borat into teara, and threw hor- 
se) fat the Emperor's feet 

" O, sire ! Oj sire ! Since my good star led me 
into the gracious presence of your Majesty, I hare 
been the happiest of women." 

'' Then, reward me fay being the most Tirtnoos of 
I wives." 

\ A lew pieces of gold were presented with these 

wmrds ; and, as Napoleon rode off, the cries of me 
r£mperenr, ottered amidst tears and sobs, by the 
mother and her son, were enthuaoasiicaHy repeated 
by the whole batti^on. 

LIFE IS SWEET. 

*'I asked a friend, who had been on a delicioQs 
Goaatry> excursion," says Miss Catharine Sedgwick, 
** What did you see that best pleased you 1" 

My friend has cultivated her love of moral, more 
than her perception of physical beauty ; and I was 
not surprised when, after replying, with a smile, 
that she would tell me honestly, she went on to say :-— 
" My cousin took me to see a man who had been 
a clergyman in the Methodist Church.* He had 
suffered from a nervous rheumatism, and from a 

* Hte Memoir, under the title of" The Superannuate/' writt^ 
in a lively and interesting style, is published by Lane & Scottt 
900 Mnlberry*8treet, New*York. 
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Mttpbeation <if dmeases, ag^gfnvatod by ignoraim 
drugging:. Every muscle in bis body, exeeptiBg 
diose wbicit move bis eyes and tongue, is {>aTa- 
lyzed. His body-has beeome ^fcs rigid as iron. Hk 
Umbs have )oet the hniMn form. He has not lain 
on a bed for seven years. He snllers acnte pain. 
He has invented a chair which aflbrds him some 
alieviatkmv His feelings ore fresh and idndiy, and 
his mind is unimpaired. He reads comttuttly. His 
bo<A is fixed in a £r8me before himt and he manages 
to turn the leaves by an instrument which he moves 
with his tongue. He has an income of thirty dolkirs ! 
This pittanee, by the vigilant economy of his wife, 
and some aid iVem kind rustic neighbours, biing the 
year round. His wife is the most gentle, patient, 
and devoted of loving nurses. She never has U|o 
much to do, to do all well ; no wish or thought goes 
beyond the unvarying circle of her conjugal duty. 
Her love is as abounding as his wants — her cheer* 
fulness as sure as the rising sun. She has not for 
years slept two hours consecutively. 

" I did not know which most to reverence, his 
patience or hers; and so I said to them. 'Ahf 
said the good man, with a most s^ene smile, ' life 
is still sweet to me ; how can it but be so with such 
a wife V " 

And surely life is sweet to her, who feels every 
hour of the day the truth of this gracious acknow- 
ledgment. 

O, ye, who live amidst alternate sunshine and 
lowers of plenty, to whom night brings sleep, and 
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daylight freslnkets ; je momiuMiB a«d eonpluiieM, 
wibo fret in the banieM of life till it galls yon to th« 
bone — who recoil at the lightest butdea, attd ehnnk 
fxma a ^aesiDg ckmd^-HSDiinder the magnaiiiinoiw 
eoffiurer my fiiead deeeribod, and iearn the divkie 
wrt that oas distil sweetness from the bitterest onp ! 

MRS. ANN a JUDSON. 

NxiTBBR in the Yeeofds of histoxy, nor in the 
memmrialsof piety^ is there to be (band a more ele- 
TSted and alTeetlDg example of conjugal afiection, 
purified and ennobled by Christian principle, than in 
the history of that devoted missionary, Ann Has- 
s«LTniB JimsoK. She rests from her laboars, bat 
the memorials of her Christism heroism, and her 
self-sacnicing spirit, will never be forgotten. The 
foHowing sketch, of a portion of her labours and saf- 
lerings, is from her own pen. It is dated Rangoon, 
ft&y d6j ISSHi, and dkrected to her hnsband's brother. 

" My beloved brother, — ^I commence this let- 
ter with the intention of giving you the particulars 
of our captivity and suffering at Ava. How long 
my patience will allow my reviewing scenes of dis- 
gust and horror, the conclusion of this letter will 
determine. 

"The first certain intelligence we received of 
the declaration of war by the Burmese, was^^n 
our rftrival at Tsen-pyoo-kywon, about a hundred 
miles this side of Ava, where part of the trbops, 
under the command of the celebrated Bandoola^ had 
encamped. As we proceeded on our joiifn^y, wd 
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laet BMidooIa himsoK whh the remainder of hi* 
troops, gaily eqaipped, seated on kis gdden huxge^ 
and aarrouaded by a fleet of gold war-boata, oae 
of which was inatandy diapatebed to the other aide 
of the river to hail iw, and make all necessary 
inquiries. We were allowed to proceed qoietly on, 
when we had informed the messenger that we were 
Americans, not EtigHsh^ and were going to Ava 
in obedience to the eommand of bis Majesty. 

** On our arrival at the catatal, we found that Dr. 
Price was out of favour at court, and that auspioioa 
rested on most of the foreigners then at Ava. Tour 
brother visited at the palace two or three times, but 
found the King's manner towards him very diffisrent 
from what it formerly had been; and the Queen, 
who had hitherto esqNressed wishes for my i^edy 
arrival, now made no inquiries after me, nor intima* 
ted a wish to see me. Consequently, I made no 
effort to visit at the palace, though almost daily in- 
vited to visit some of the branches of the royal 
family, who were living in their own houses, out of 
the palace enclosure. Under these circumstances, 
we thought our most prudent course lay in prose- 
cuting our original intention of building a house, 
and commencing missionary operations as occasions 
offered, thus endeavouring to convince the govern- 
ment that we had really nothing to do with the pre- 
sent war. 

" For several weeks, nothing took place to alarm 
us, and we went on with our school. Mr. J. preached 
every Sabbath ; all the materials for building a brick 
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kmue werepnMRued, mm! tiie hmsobs Ind mftde eoii^ 
ndiMrable i^rogress in xsisiiigr th« Imiidmg. 

"< On tii^ 83d of May, 1884, jaBt as we had coll- 
ided wor^ip' at tbe Doetor'a hoiiae, tbe ether 
side of the mer, a meeeeDger oame to inform us that 
BaogeoB ^ae taken hy the £n«]iBh. The intelli- 
gence ^odnoed a shock, in which was a mixture 
ef fear and joy. Mr* Googer, a young merchant 
Maiding at Ara, was then wdthnsf and had muoh 
m^re reason to fear than the rest of us. We all, 
howeirer, iromediatdy letaimed to our honse, and 
b^an to consider what was to be done. Mr. G. 
went to Prinee Thar-yar-wa^dee, the King's most 
iaiueatial broihery who informed him he need net 
give himself any mieaainessy as be had mentioned 
the saljrjQct lo his Ma|esty, who had replied, that ' the 
few foreigners residing at AFa, had nothing to do 
with the war, and should not be masted.' 

" The gorwnmefit were now all in motion. An 
army of ten or twelve thousand men, undef the com- 
mand of the Kyee-woon-gyee, were sent off in three 
or four days, and were to be joined by the Sakyah- 
woon-gyee, who had previously been aj^inted Vice- 
roy of Rangoon, and who was on his way thither, 
when the news of its attack had reaohed him. 

"As soon as the army were dispatched, the 
government began to inquire the cause of the arrival 
of the strangers at Rangoon. There must be spies 
in the country^ suggested some, who have invited 
them over.- 

" At length Mr. J»de<m and Dr. Price were sum* 

8 
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BMoedi to. s flout of ^OBiiMSiMii^ nhere etrict !»• 
qairy was nftde rehUiTO to all they knew. Aftar 
ibeir ox&miDation^they were not pm k eonfifMiiioiitt 
as .the Engliehmen had been, hm weze allowed to 
return to their iioueea. 

** Bat on the 6th of Jn&e, joat a^ wo wite pfe* 
paring for dinner, in lashed- an 4>ffie6r, hoidin)^ a 
Uaok book* with a doomi of Bormans^ aooompatiied 
by ane^ whom, from his spotted face, we knew to be 
an executioner, and a ^ son of the prist>n.' ' Whom 
is the teacher V was ^e ftnt inquiry. Mr. ladson 
presented hnnself. * Yon are ealled by the King;^ 
said the officer ; a form of speech always used when 
about to arrest a eriminal. The spotted man in- 
stantly seised Mr. Jsdson, threw hitt on the floor, 
and produced the smaH eoid, the instmment of t9r^ 
ture. I caught hold of his aim ; * Stay, (said I,) I 
will give yon money.' < Take her too,' said iim 
officer, * die also is a foreigner/ Mr. Jodson, with 
an imploring look, begged they would let me lenMiki 
till further orders. The scene was liow shockmg 
beyond description; The whole neighboerhood had 
eoUected— the. masons at work on the brick bonse, 
threw down their tools and ran — the little Burman 
children were screaming and erying-^the Bengalee 
servants stood in amazement at the indignities oflTer- 
ed their ma8ter*-«nd the hardened executioner, with 
a kind of hellish joy, drew tight the-cords, bound Mr. 
Judson fast, and dragged hlm«ir, I knew not whither. 
In vain I begged and entreated the spotted face to 
take the silver, and loosen the ropes ; but he spurn- 
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#d my ofytfWaA imoMdiately dopttited. f ffave the 
iDODey, howerer, to Moungf Ing to follow after, to 
audie aome ttrnher attempt to mitigate the tonure 
«€ Mr. Jodflon ; but instead of succeed ing, when a 
few rods from the house, the uofeeling wretches 
again threw their prfi^ner on the groond, and drew 
the oords still tighter, so as almost to prevent respi- 



** The ifSL&er and his gang proceeded on to the 
«oiirt-hoaS6, where the Governor of the city and 
offieen were eoUeeted, one of whom read the order 
of the King, to eommit Mr. Jodson to the death 
prison, ilito which he was soon hniled, the door 
idoMd*^md Moang log 6aw no more. 

^ It was now dark. I retired to an inner room 
with my four little Burman girls, and barred the 
doors. The gaard instantly ordered me to nnbar 
the doors, and come out, or they wotdd break the 
hOnse down. I obstinately refused to obey, and 
endeaTonred to intimidate them by threatening to 
complain of their conduct to higher authorities on 
the morrow. Finding me resolved in disregarding 
their orders, they took the two Bei^galee servants, 
and confined them in the stocks, in a very painfol 
position. I coold not endure this ; but called thd 
head man to the window, and promised to make 
them all a present in the morning, if they would re- 
lease the servants. After much debate, and many 
severe threatenings, they consented, bat seemed 
resolved to annoy me as much as. possible. My 
unprotected, desolate state, my entire uncertainty 
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of the (ate of Mr. JadMWt and the 499UM caioua- 
ings and. almost diabolical, language of the guard, 
all conspired to make it by far the moat diatreMuig 
night I had erer paaeed. Yoa may well imagine* 
my dear brother, that sleep waa a stranger to my 
eyes, and peace and composnre to my mind. 

" The next morning, I sent Moung log to a8oe»> 
tain the situation of your brother, and give him food, 
if still living. He soon returned, with the intelli- 
gence, that Mr. Judson, and all the white foreigner% 
were confined in the death prUon^ with threo paiia 
of iron fetters each, and fastened to a long pole, to 
prevent their moving ! The point of my anguish 
now was, that I was a prisoner myself, and could 
make no efforts for the release of the missionaries. 
I begged and entreated the magistrate to allow, me 
to go to some member of the government to stale my 
case ; and he said he did not dare to consent, for fea« 
I should make my escape. I next wrote a note to 
one of the King's sisters, with whom I had been inti^ 
mate, requesting her to use her influence for the re* 
lease of the teachers. The note was returned with 
this message — She * did not understand it,' — which 
was a polite refusal to interfere; though I after- 
wards ascertained, that she had an anxious desire 
to assist us, but dared not on account of the Queen. 
The day dragged heavily away, and another dread- 
ful night was before roe. I endeavoured to soften the 
feelings of the guard, by giving them tea and segara 
for the night; so that they allowed me to remain 
inside of my room, without threatening as they did 
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the night before. Bat the idea of your brother being 
stretched on the bare floor, in irons and confinement, 
haunted my mind like a spectre, and preyented my 
obtaining any quiet sleep, though nature was almost 
exhausted. 

^On the tfiird dayj I sent a message to the 
Governor of the city, who has the entire direction 
of prison affairs, to allow me to visit him with a 
present. This had the desired effect ; and he 
immediately sent orders to the guards to permit my 
going into town. The Governor received me plea- 
santly, and asked me what I wanted. I stated to 
him the situation of the foreigners, and particularly 
that of the teachers, who were Americans, and had 
nothing to do with the war. He told me it was not 
in his power to release them from prison or irons, 
but that he could make their situation more comfort- 
able ; there was his head officer, with whom I must 
consult, relative to the means. The officer, who 
proved to be one of the city writers, and whose 
countenance, at the first glance, presented the most 
perfect assemblage of all the evil passions attached 
to human nature, took me aside^ and endeavoured 
to convince me, that myself, as well as the prisoners, 
was entirely at his disposal — that our future com* 
fort must depend upon my liberality in regard to 
presents — and that these must be made in a private 
way, and unknown to any officer in the government ! 
* What must I do,' said I, * to obtain a mitigation of 
the present sufferings of the two teachers T' * Pay to 
me,' said he, ^ two hundred tiekals, (about a hundred 
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dollars,) two pieces of fine elotb, and two pieces of 
handkerchiefs.' I had taken money with me in the 
morning, oar house being two miles from the prisoa 
"*-I could not easily return. This I offered to the 
writer, and begged he would not insist on the other 
.articles, as they were not in my possession. He 
hesitated for some time, but fearing to lose the sigl^ 
of so much money, he concluded to take it, promis- 
ing to relieve the teachers from their most painful 
situation. 

" I then procured an order from the Governor 
for my admission into prison ; but the sensations 
produced by meeting your brother in that wretched^ 
horrid situation, and the affecting scene which en- 
sued, I will not attempt to describe. Mr. Judsoa 
crawled to the door of the prisoa — for I was never 
allowed to enter — gave me some directions relative 
to his release; but before we could make asj 
arrangement, I was ordered to depart, by those 
iron-hearted jailors, who could not endure to see us 
enjoy the poor consolation of meeting in thsnt miser- 
able place. In vain I pleaded the order from the 
Governor for my admittance; they again harshly 
repeated, ' Depart, or we will pull you out,' The 
same evening, the missionaries, together with the 
other foreigners, who paid an equal sum, were taken 
out of the common prison, and confined in an open 
shed in the prison enclosure. Here I was allowed 
to send them food, and mats to sleep on ; but was 
not permitted to enter again for several days. 

** My next object was to get a petition presented 
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t» the QoecB ; but no penon Mag admittod »to 
tbe palaee ivho was ia diagraea with his Majaaty, I 
aongfat to pieaeat it through tha medinm of her 
hrother^ wifa. I had viaited her in batter daya, 
aod reoaiTad panieaiar narks of her faroar. Bnt 
BOW tfoiea were altered : Mr. Jadeon was in prison, 
and I in diatraaa, whirii waa a sufficient reaaon for 
giTing me a eoid recaption. I took a present of 
eooaiderable Talne. She waa lolling on her carpet 
aa I entered, with her attendants around her. I 
waited not lor the nsoal question to a anpfdiant, 
'What do you wantT bnt in a bold, eameat, yet 
respeetftd maaner, atated oar distresaea and our 
wroaga, and bagged her aseistanoe. She partly 
raised her head, opened the jNPesent I had broughti 
asd eoofly replied, * Four case is not singular ; all 
the foreigners are treated alike.* * But it is sin« 
gdar^' said I : * the teacheis are Americans ; they 
ace ministeza of religion, have nothing to do with 
war or poiitioa, and eame to Ava in obedience to the 
Kiag'a command. They hare never done anything 
to deserve such treatment; and is it right they 
should be treated thuaT ' The King does as he 
pleaaea,' aaid she ;' 1 am not the King, what can I 
do V * You ean atate their case to the Queen, and 
obtain their release,' re|^ed I. * Place yourself in 
my sitttation,— -were you in America, your husband, 
ianoceot of crime, thrown into prison, in irons, and 
yon a aolitary, unprotected female-^what would you 
do V With a ai%ht degree of feeling, she said, ' I 
will pxeaent yoiur petitioiiy~*come again to-iQoifow.* 
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I Yetwned to tbe konae, with eooaideMMe hope, 
that the speedy i^leaae of the mimrioaariea was at 
hand. But Ibe next day Mr. Goager's property, to 
the amount of fifty thoaeand rapeea^ waa taken and 
carried to the palace. The offieers, on their return* 
politely informed me, they should vmt mvr house on 
the morrow. I felt obligfed fiir this ioformatton, aad 
accordingly made preparations to reeeire theok, by 
secreting as many little articles as possible, toge** 
ther with consideraUe silver ; as I knew, if the war 
should be protracted, we should be in a atate of 
starvatitott without it But my mind was in a 
dreadful state of agitation, lest it should be dt»* 
covered, and cause my being thrown into pnson* 
And had it been possible to prooore money fWm 
any other quarter, I should not have ventured «n 
such a step. 

" The following morning, the royal treaourer, tin 
governor of the north gate of the palace, who was 
in future our steady friend, and another noblemaot 
attended by forty or fifty followers, came to take 
possession of all we had. I treated them oivilly, 
gave them chairs to sit on, tea and sweetmeats for 
their refreshments ; and justice obliges rae to say, 
that they conducted the business of confiscation 
with more regard to my feelings than I should have 
thought it possible for Burmese ofilcers to exhibit. 
The three officers, with on«; of the royal secretaries, 
alone'^^ilered the house ; their attendants were or- 
dered «to remain outside. They saw I was deeply 
affected, and apologized for what they were about to 
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do, by wfrnSf that it wml punfiil fi^ thorn te tak» 
possessioa of property not their own, bot they were 
compelled thus to do by order of the King. * Where 
is yottr eilTer^ gold, and .Jewels!' said the royal 
tfeaeurer. ' I have no gdd or jewels ; but here ie 
the key of a tnuik which contains the silver — do 
with it as you please.' The trunk was prodneed, 
and the silver weighed. ' This money,' said I, ' was 
eoUeeted in America, by the disciples of Christ, and 
sent here for the purpose of building a fcyoung, (the 
name of a priest's dwellittg,) and for oor support, 
while teaching the religion of Christ. Is it suitable 
that you should take it V (The Burmans are averse 
to taking what is offered in a religious point of view, 
which was the cause of my making the inquiry. )s 
* We will state this circnmstance to the King,' said 
one of them, ^ and perhaps he will restore it. But 
is this sU the silver yon have V I could not tell a 
falsehood: 'The house is in your posses^^o/ I 
replied ; ' search for yourselves.' ' Have you not 
deposited silver wHh some person of your acquaint- 
ance?' 'My acquaintanoes are all in prison; with 
whom should I deposit silver V They next ordered 
my trunk and drawers to be examined. The secre- 
tary only was allowed to accompany me in this 
search* Everything nioe or curious which met his 
view was presented to the c^cers^ for their decision, 
whether it should be taken or retained. I begged 
they would not take my wearing apparel, as it 
would be disgraceful to take clothes partly worn, 
into the possession of. his Majesty^ and to us they 
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were of mie^ftkaUe Tsiae. They aileBted, and 
took a liet only, and did the same with the bodce, 
nedioines, fte. My little werk-tahle and roefckig- 
ohair, presents from my hebved hrother, I rescued 
from their grasp, partly by artifiee, and partly 
Unroogh their ignoraooe. They left also many 
articles, which were of inestimaUe yahie, daring 
our long imprisonment. 

" The offieera who had taken poeseesion of onv 
property, presented It to his Majesty, saying, • Jndsoii 
is a true teacher ; we foand nothing in his liooee, 
bttt what belongs to priests. In addition to this 
money, there are an immense number of booksv 
medicines, tronka of wearing apparel, &e., of which 
me have only taken a list. Shall we take them, or 
let them remain V ' Let them remain,' said the 
King, ' and put this property by itsdf ; for it shall 
be restored to him again, if he is found innocent.^ 
This was in allusion to the idea of his being a spy. 

** For two or three months following, I was sab* 
ject to continual harassments, partly through my ig* 
norance of police management, and partly throngh 
the insatiable desire of every petty officer to enrich 
himself through oor misfortunes. When the officers 
came to onr house, to confiscate oor property^ they 
insisted on knowing how mnsch I had given the 
Governor and prison officers, to release the teachers 
from the inner prison. I honestly tohi them, aikl they 
demanded the sum from the Governor, which threw 
him into a dreadful rage, and he threatened to put 
all the prisoners back into their original piaee. I 
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went to hin the next moniihgf, and the fitst words 
witii wbieh he accosted me were, * Yoa are rery bad ; 
wliydid yoa tell the royal treasurer that. yoa had 
ghreii roe so miK^h money t' 'The treasurer in- 
<^red ; what could I say V I replied. * Say that 
yoa had given nothing,* said he, ^and I would have 
%iade the teachers comfortable in prison ; bat now I 
know not what wiU be their fate.' 'Bat I cannot 
tell a ftilsehood,' I replied. *My religion differs 
from yoars— -it forbids prevarication ; and had yort 
stood by me with your knife raised, I coald not have 
said what yea saggest.' His wife, who sat by his 
aide, and who always, from this time, continued my 
firm friend, instantly said, ' Very true— what else 
ceaM she have done ! I like sneb straight-forward 
Gondaet; you must not (ttiroing to the Governor) 
be angry with her.' I then presented the Grovernor 
with a beautilh] opera glass I had jast received 
from Eoglaod, and begged his anger at me would 
not influence him to treat the prisoners with unkind- 
nees, and I would endeavour from time to time, to 
make him snch presents as would compensate for his 
loss. * Yoa may intercede for your husband only ; 
ibr yoor sake he shall remain where he is ; but let 
the other prisoners take care of themselves.' I 
]deaded bard for Dr. Price, but he would not listen ; 
and the same day had him returned to the inner 
prison, where he remained ten days. He was then 
taken out, in consequence of the Doctor's promising 
a piece of broad-^Ioth, and my sending two pieces 
of handk^wkitfii. 
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'* About this period, I was one ilay snnmioiied te 
the Leot-dav, in an official way. What new evil 
was before me, I knew not, but was obliged to go. 
When arriTed, I was allowed to stand at^he bottooi 
of the i^rs, as no female is permitted to ascend the 
steps, or even to stand, bnt sit on the ground. 
Hundreds were collected around. The officer who* 
presided, in an authoritatif e Toiee began : ' Speak 
the truth, in answer to the questions I shall ask.^ 
If you speak true, no evil will fdlow ; but if not, your 
life will not be spared. It is reported that you have 
committed to the care of a Burmese officer, a string 
of pearls, a pair of diamond ear-rings, and a silver 
tea-pot. Is it true V ' It is not,' I replied ; ' and if 
you or any other person can produce these articles, 
I refuse not to die.' The officer again urged the 
necessity of 'spoiling true.' I told him I had 
nothing more to say on the subject, but begged he 
would use his influence to obtain the release of Mr. 
Judson from prison^ 

*' For the seven following months, hardly a day 
passed, that I did not visit some one of the members 
of the government, or branches of the royal family, 
in order to gain their influence in our behalf; but 
the only benefit resalting, was— their encooraging 
promises preserved us from despair, and induced a 
hope of the speedy termination of our difficulties, 
which enabled us to bear our distresses better than 
we otherwise should have done. 

" During these seven months, the continual extor- 
tions and oppressions to which your brother, and the 
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odier whita piiBonen were Bid)|eet, are indeeenlMkUe. 
SometiiBee sums of money were demaiMled, aome- 
tiioes pieces of elotfa, and handkerchiefs ; at otbMr 
tiznes an order would be issued, that the white 
^ureigoerB should not speak to each other, or hare 
any communication with their friends without. Thea, 
again, the servaato were fcHrMddeA to carry in their 
food, without an extra fee. Sometimes, for days 
and days together, I ooidd not go into the prison till 
after dark, when I had two miles to walk in return^ 
ing to the house. O how many, many times, have 
I returned from that dreary prison at nine o'clock 
at night, solitary and worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety, and thrown myself down in that same rock- 
ing chair wluch you and Deacon L. provided for me 
in Boston, and end^roured to intent some new 
scheme for the release of the prisoners. Some- 
times, for a moment or two, my thoughts would 
glance towards America, and my b^ted friends 
there — ^bot for neaHy a year and a half, so entir^y 
engrossed was every thought with present scenes 
and sufferings, that I seldom reflected on a single 
occurrence of my former life, or leooUected that I 
had a friend in existence out of Ava. 

*^ Some months after your brother's imprisonment, 
I was permitted to make a little bamboo room in 
the prison enclosures, where he could be much by 
himself, and where I was sometimes allowed to 
spend two or three hours. It so happened that the 
two months he occupied this place was the coldest 
part of the year, when he wonld have suffered much 
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is drt o|MB dMd he ksd pnnowlyoooapMv AAir 
tke birth of your little niece, I was unable to Ttait 
ibe prison and the Governor as before, and found 1 
had lost conaiderabie infloence prerionsly gained; 
for he was not ao forward to hear my petittom when 
any diffiooUy oecorred, «a he had f<Mrmeriy been. 
When Maria waa nearly two montha old, her £iither 
one morning aent me word that he and all the white 
IKriaoners were put into the inner prison, in five 
pairs of fetters eaeh, and hia littie room bad been 
torn down, and his mat, pillow, &c., been taken hf 
the jailers. This was to roe a dreadful shook, as I 
thought, at once it was only a prelude to greater 
evils. 

'' I went immediately to tke Governor's house. 
He was not at home, but bad ordered his wife to 
tell me, when I eame, not to ask to have the addi- 
tional fetters taken off, or the prisoners released^ 
for it could nol b€ done. I went to the prison gate, 
but was forbid to enter. AH was as still as daath-^ 
not a white face to be seen, or a vestige of Mr. J.'s 
little room remaining. I was determined to see the 
Governor, and know the cause of this additional 
oppression ; and for this purpose I returned into towm 
the same evening, at an hour I knew be would be at 
home. He was in his audienoe-room, and, as I en- 
tered, looked up without speaking, bat exhibited a 
mixture of shame and affected anger in his counte> 
nance. I began by saying : ' Your Lordship has 
hitherto treated us with the kindness of a father. 
Our obligations to you are very great. We have 
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hsk^A to ytta for pfoteetton ham cppmrnum and 
eroelty. Yon hxfe in many instanoes mitigated tbe 
M^^logs oithoBe unfortunate^ thoagh innocent be* 
iage, committed to your chaige. Yon have promiaed 
me^ pai^iculaily, that yon woald stand by me to the 
laat» and though you should reeeive an order from the 
King, you would not put ]V&. Jodsoii to death. What 
orkne has he committed to deserre such additional 
pmiishment ?' The old man's heart was melted, for 
he wept like a child. ' I pity yoa, Tsa-yar-ga-dao^ 
(a same by which he always catted me^ I knew 
yon would make me feel ; I therefore forbade your 
application. But you must believe me when I say, I 
do not wish to increase the sufferings of the prison* 
ers. When I am ordered to execute them, the least 
that I can do is to put them out of sight. I wiU 
now tell you (continued he) what I have nerer told 
you before, that three times I have receired intima^ 
tions from the Queen's brother, to assassinate aU the 
white prisoners privately; but I would not do it. 
And I BOW repeat it, though I execute all the others, 
I will never execute your husband. But I cannot 
release him from his present confinement, and you 
must not ask it.' I had never seen him manifest wt 
much feeling, or so resolute in denying me a fovomr« 
which circumstance was an additional reason for 
thinking dreadfol scenes were before us. 

*' The situation of the prisoners was now dis- 
tressing beyond description. It was at the com- 
mencement of the hot season. There were above 
a hundred prisoners shut op in one. r^om, without 
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a breatk of sir, exeeptiag iroiii the onekft m tlm 
boards. I sometimes obtained permission to go to 
the door for &Ye minutes, when my heart sickened 
at the wretchedness exhibited . The white prisoners, 
from incessant perspiration and loss of appetite, 
looked mwe like the dead than the liring. I made 
daily applications to the Goyemor, offming him 
money, which he refused ; bat all that I gained^ 
was permission for the foreigners to eat their food 
outside, and this continued bat a short time. 

^' After oontinoing in the inner prison for more 
than a month, your brother was taken with a lever; 
I felt assured he would not live long, unless removed 
from that noisome place. To effect this, and in or- 
der to be near the prison, I removed from our house, 
and put up a small bamboo hooBe in the Governor's 
enclosure, which was nearly opposite the prison gate. 
Here I incessantly begged the Governor to give me 
an order to take Mr. J. out of the large prison, and 
place him in a more comfortable situation ; and the 
old man, being worn out with my entreaties, at 
length gave me the order in an official form ; and 
also gave orders to the head jailer, to allow me to go 
in and out, at all times of the day, to administer 
medicine, &c. I now felt happy indeed, and had 
Mr. J. instantly removed into a little bamboo hovelj 
so low, that neither of us could stand upright— 
but /a palace, in comparison with the place he had 
left. 

"Notwithstanding the order the Governor had 
given for my admittance into prison, it was with the 
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gfeatest dlAcuHy tiiat I eooU penaade the onder* 
jailer to open the gate. I nsed to carry Mr. J. 'a 
food myself, for the sake of getting in, and would 
tken remain an boor or two, nnlese driren out* 
We had been in this comfertatde situation but two 
er three days, when cme merfung, having carried in 
Mr. Jodson's break&st, which, in consequenoe of 
fsYer, he was unable to take, I remained longer than 
asnal, when the Govemor in great haste sent for me* 
I promised him to retom as soon as I had aseer- 
laieed the Governor's will, he being moch alarmed 
at this unnsoal message. I was very agreeaUy 
disappointed, when the Goyernor informed me, that 
he only wished to consult me about his watch, and 
seemed unnsuaHy jJeasantjand contersable. I ibund 
afterwards, that his only object was, to detain me 
until the dreadful scene, about to take place in the 
prison, was over. For when I lefl him to go to my 
room, one of the servants came running, and with a 
ghastly couQtenanee informed me, that all the white 
prisoners were carried away. I would not believe 
the report, and instantly weut back to the Governor, 
who said, he had just heard of it, but did not wish 
to tell me. I hastily ran into the street, hoping to 
get a glimpse of them before they were out of sight, 
but in this was disappointed. I ran first into one 
street, then another, inquiring of all I met, but no 
one would answer me. At length, an old woman 
told me the white prisoners had gone towards the 
little river ; for they were to be carried to Amara- 
pora, I then ran to the banks of the little river, about 

9 
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half a nula, but Bswthem Bot, mod eonoIttM the M 
woman had deceived me. Some ot the fnanda of 
the ibreigiiera went to the plaoe of execution, bttt 
found Uiem not. I then retained to the QoYenmtt 
to try to diaeever the oanae of tjieir fomoTal, and 
the probability of their fi^tare fkte. Tiie M man 
assured me that he was igfnorant of the intention of 
goTemment to remove the Ibreigners* tifi that morn- 
ing. That since I went eat, he had learned that 
the prisoners were to be seat to Aman^>ora ; but for 
what purpose he knew not. ' I wilJ send off a mast 
immediately,* said he, 'to see what is to be done with 
them. You can do nothing more for your husband^* 
continued he, ' take care of yourself J* Towards 
night, however, I came to the determination to set 
off the next morning for Amarapora ; and for this 
purpose was obliged to go to our house oat of 
town. Never before had I suffered so much from 
fear in traversing the streets of Ava. The last 
words of the Governor, * Take care of yourself,^ 
made roe suspect there was some design with which 
I was unacquainted. 

" The next morning I obtained a pass from govern- 
ment, and with my little Maria, who was then only 
three months old, Mary and Abby Hasaeltine, (two 
of the Barman children,) and our Bengalee code, 
who was the only one of the party that could afford 
me any assistance, I set off for Amaraponu The 
day was dreadfully hot ; but we obtained a covered 
boat, in which we were tolerably comfortable, till 
Wit|un ^wo miles of the government house. I then 
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proenred a cart ; but (be Tiirfa&t mollon, tog|«yier 
with tlie-di«a<}fiil heat and dust, made ma aUnost 
ctifltriMsted. Bat what was my duapfointiiient ob 
tof aniTittg at the eoart-hoBse, to find that the 
prnoiiera ^ui been eent on two hooTS before, and 
Aat I most go on, in that ttneomfortable mode, fbar 
mflea farther with littJe Maria in my atms» whom I 
hM all the way horn Ara. The cartman refneed 
to go any ibrther ; and^ after waiting an hoar in the 
boming eim, I proeored aaotfaer,- and eet off for that 
iieYOT-to-be<^»rgotten place, Oimg-peB-la. I obtained 
a gmde from the Crovernor, and wae ooodaoteddireotly 
to the piiaoa yaid. Bat what a scene of wretehed- 
neie was presei^d to ray view ! The prison was 
an M shattered buildings without a reof ; the fonoe 
was entirdy destroyed ; eight or ten Barmese were 
on the top tiitkie baildii^, trying to make aomething 
like a sheher with leaves ; while ander a little, low 
ptojeetion, ontside of the priaon, sat the foreigners, 
ehained together two and two, ahmost dead with anf- 
fofing and iatigne. The first words of yonr brother 
were, * Why have yon come 1 I hoped you would 
net fofiow, for you cannot live here.' It was now 
dark. I had no refireshment for the suffering prison- 
ers, or for myaelf, as I had expected to procure all 
that was necessary at the market of Amarapora ; 
and I had no shelter for the n%ht. I asked one of 
the jailers if I might put up a little bamboo house 
near the prison ; he said no, it was not costomaty. 
I then begged he wonld jn'ocure me a shdter for the 
night, when cm the morrow J could find some place 
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to li^e in. He took mo to his hoase* in whieh dioes 
were only two small rooras^-ooe in which he and 
his family lived — the other, which was then half full 
of grain, he offered to me ; asd ia that little, filthy 
place, I spent the next six moi^hs of wr^ohedaess. 
'* The next morning, I uoee and endeaVoiued to 
find something like food. Bnt there was no maricet, 
and nothing to be procured. One of Dr. Priee^s 
friends, however, broogfat some cold riee and vege- 
table cnrry, from Aman^tora, whieh, tocher with 
a cup of tea from Mr. Lansago, answered fur the 
breakfast of ihe prisoners ; and foe dinner, we made 
a carry of dried salt Ash, which a servant of Mr. 
Gnnger had brou^t. All the money I coujd com* 
mand in the world, I had brought with me, seereted 
about my person ; so you may judge what our pros*? 
pects were, in case the war should continue long* 
But our Heavenly Father was better to us than our 
fears ; for, notwithstanding the constant extoctiona 
of the jailers, during the whole six months we were 
at Oung-pen-la, and the frequent straits to which 
we were brought, we nevor really suffered for tb^ 
want of money, though frequently for want of pro- 
visions, which were not procurable. Here, at this 
place, my personal bodily sufferings commenced. 
While your biother ^vas confined in the city prison » 
I had been allowed to remain in our house, in which. 
I had many conveniences lefl, and my. health had 
continued good beyond all expectations, fiut now 
I had not a single article of convenience — not even 
a chair or seat of any kind, excepting a bamboo 
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floor. The Tery morniog after my arrival, Mary 
Hasaeltine was taken with the small pox, the natu- 
ral way. She, though very young, was the only 
assistant I bad in taking care of little Maria. But 
8fbe now required ail the time I eoold spare from 
Mr. Jndson, whose fever still continned in prison, 
and whose feet were so dreadfully mangled, that 
for several days he was unaUe to move. I knew 
not what to do, for I conld procure no assistance 
Urorn the neighbourhood, or medicine for the suflfer- 
ers, but was all day long going backwards and 
forwards, from the house to the prison, with little 
Maria iii my arms. Sometimes I was greatly re- 
Iteved by leaving her, for an hour, when asleep, by 
the side of her father, while I returned to the house 
to look after Mary, whose fever ran so high as to 
produce delirium. She was so completely covered 
with ibe small pox, that there was no distinction in 
the pustules. As she was in the same little room 
with myself, I knew Maria would take it ; I there- 
fore inoculated her from another child, before Mary^s 
had arrived at such a state as to be infectious. At 
the same time, I inoculated Abby, and the jailer's 
childTen, who all had it so lightly as hardly to in* 
terrupt their play. But the inoculation in the arm 
of my poor little Maria did not take^she caught it 
of Mary, and had it in the natural way. She was 
then only three months and a half old, and had been 
a most healthy child ; but it was about three months 
before she perfectly recovered from the effects of 
this dreadful disorder. 
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** AH the children reeotered from the email pox ; 
bat my watohings and fatigue, together with my 
miserable food, and more mi8er2d)le lodgings, brought 
on one of the diseases of the couutry, which is al- 
most always fatal to foreigners. My constitution 
seemed destroyed, and in a few days I became so 
weak as to be hardly able to walk to Mr. Jodson's 
prison. In this debilitated state I set off in a cart 
for Ava, to procure medicines, and some suitable 
food, leaving the cook to supply my place. I reached 
the house in safety ; and for two or three days the 
disorder seemed at a stand ; after which it attacked 
me so violently, that I had no hopes of recovery 
]e(i — and my only anxiety now was, to return to 
Oung'pen-la, to die near the prison. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I obtained the medicine 
chest from the Grovernor, and then had no one to 
administer medicine. I, however, got at the lauda- 
num, and, by taking two drops at a time for several 
hours, it so far checked the disorder, as to enable 
me to get on board a boat, though so weak that I 
could net stand, and again set off for Oung-pen-la. 
The last four miles was in that painful conveyance, 
the cart, and in the midst of the rainy season, when 
the mud sdmost buries the oxen. You may ibrra 
some idea of a Burmese cart, when I tell you their 
wheels are not constructed like ours, but are simply 
round, thick planks, with a hole in the middle, throagh 
which a pole that supports the body is thrust. 

" I just reached Oung-pen-la when my strength 
seemed entirely exhausted. The good native cook 
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came oul to help me into ihe booee ; but ao altered 
and emaciated was my appeatance, that the poor 
fellow baiat into tears at the first sight. I crawled 
on to the mat in the little xoom, to which I was con- 
fined for more than two months, and nerer perfectly 
recoTored, until I came to the English camp. 

'^ Our dear little Maria was the greatest safierer 
at this tLme^ my iUness depriying her of her nsoal 
QOtthshment, and tfeitber a nurse nor a dtop of milk 
ooold be inrocared in the village. By making pre* 
seats to the jailers, I obtained leave for Mr. Judsoa 
to come out of {nison^ and take the emaciated crea- 
ture roond the village, to beg a little nourishment 
from those mothers who had young children. Her 
cries in the night were heart*iending, when it was 
impossible to sop|4y her wants. I oow began to 
think the very afiMctlons of Job IumI come upon me. 
When in health, I could bear the various trials and 
vicissitodes through wloch I was called to pass. 
Bat to bp confined with sickness, and unable to assist 
those who were so dear to me when in distress, 
was almost too muofa for me to bear ; and had it not 
been for the consolations of religion, and an assured 
conviction that every additional trial was ordered by 
infinite love and mercy, I must have sunk under my 
accumulated sufiierings. 

" It was some time afler our arrival at Oung-pen- 
ia, that we heard of the execution of the Pakan 
Wooo, in consequence of which our lives were still 
preserved. For we afterwards ascertained that the 
white foreigners had been sent to Oung-pen-la, for 
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tke express parpoae of sacrificing Uiem ; find tbsi he 
hiinself inteeded wit&esung the horrid scene. 

** The time at length arrived for our release from 
the dreary seenes of Ouog-peo-la. A faessenger 
from our friend, the Gorernor of the aorth gate of 
the palace, informed us that an order had been given, 
the evening before, in the palace, fat Mr. Jndson's 
release. On the same evening- an official order ar* 
rived ; and with a joyful heart I setaboat i^^panng 
for our departure early ^e fdlowkig morning. 
But an unexpected obstacle occurred, which ma4e 
us fear that / should still be retained as a pnaoner . 
The avaricious jailers, unwilling to lose their prey, 
insisted that as my name was not included in the 
order, I should not go. In vain I urged that I was 
not sent there as a prisoner, and that they had no 
authority over me — they 'still determined I should 
not go, and forbade the villagers from letting me a 
cart. Mr. Judson was then taken oat of prison^ and 
brought to the jailer's house, where, by promises 
and threatenings, be finally gained their consent, on 
condition that we would leave the remainiag part of 
our provisions we had recently received from Ava, 
It was noon befote we were allowed to depart. 
When we reached Amarapora, Mr. Judson was 
obliged to follow the guidance of the jailer, who con- 
ducted him to the Governor of the city. 

" My first object the next morning, was to go in 
search of your brother, and I had the mortifieBtion 
to meet him again in prison, though not the death 
prison. I went immediately to my old friend, the 
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QoTernor of the cfty« who now was niaed to the 
rank of a Woongyee. He ia^med me that Mr. 
Jfidson was to be sent to the Bormese camp, to act 
as translator and interpreter, and that he was pat in 
CQsifineoB^il for a short time only, till his afiairs were 
setded. Early the following morDing, I went to 
this officer again, who tdd me that Mr. Judeon had 
that moment receiyed twenty tickals from goyern- 
ment, with orders to go immediately on board a boat 
for Malonn, and that he had given him permission to 
slop a few moments at the house, it being on his way. 
** For the first fortaight after his departure, my 
anxiety was less than it bad been at any time pre- 
vious, sioee the commeneement of our difficulties. I 
knew tbe Burmese officers at the camp ^^oold feel 
the value of Mr. Judson^s services too ranch to al- 
low their ueing any measures threatening his life. 
I thought his sitoation, also^ would be much more 
comfortable than it really was— -hence my anxiety 
was less. But my health, which had never been 
jwstored since that violent attack at Oung-pen-la^ 
now daily declined, till I was seiaed with the spotted 
fever ^ with aU ita attendant horrors. I knew the 
nature of the fever from its cmnmencemefit ; and 
from the shattered state of my constitution, together 
with the want of medical attendants, I concluded it 
must be fatal. The day I was taken with the fever, 
a Burmese nurse came and offered her services for 
Maria. This circorestance filled me with gratitude 
and confidence in God ; for though I had so long 
and 80 constantly made efforts to obtain a person 



of thw dMeiiptiM, I kftd oerar beea able ; wltmi al 
the very time I moat needed one, and withoat any 
exertion, a vcdnntary ofier wae made. My fever 
raged violently, and without any intennienon. I 
began to think of settling my worldly affaira, and of 
committing my dear little Maria to the care of a 
Portogueee woman, when I loet my reason, and was 
insensible to all aronnd me. At this dreadful period* 
Dr. Price was released from prison ; and, hearing of 
my illness, obtained permission to eome and see me. 
He has ainee told me that my situa^n was the most 
distressing he had ever witnessed, and that he did 
not then think I shoald survive many hours. My 
hair was shaved, my head and feet covered with 
blisters, and Dr. Price ordered the Bengalee servant 
who took care of me, to endeavour to persuade me 
to take a little nourishment, which I had obstinately 
refused for several days. One of the first things 
I recollect was, seeing this faithful servant standing 
by roe, trying to indnee me to take a little wine and 
water. I was, in fact, so far gone, that the Bormese 
neighbours, who had oome in to see me expire, said, 
* She is dead ; and if the King of angels should 
come in, he could not recover her.' 

*'The fever, I afterwards understood, had run 
seventeen days when the blisters were applied. I 
now began to recover slowly ; but it was more than 
a month after this before I had strength to stand. 

*^ If I ever felt the value and efficacy of prayer, I 
did at this time. I could not rise from my couch ; I 
could make no efforts to secure my husband ; I could 
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otHf plead wilb that great and poweffbl Bang wlw 
kas Mid, ' Call upon me in the day of trouble, and 
I ufiU hear, and thoa ahalt glorify Boe ;' and who 
made me at this time feel so powerfblly this promise, 
that I beeame quite composed, feeling assured that 
my prayers would be answered. 

^' The treaty of peace was soon concluded, signed 
by both parties, and a termination of hostilities 
paUicly declared. We left Yandabo, after a fort- 
night's residence, and safely reached the missioa 
house in Rangoon, after an absence of two years 
and three months. The mission property was aH 
restored." 

The following tribute to the beneyolence and tal- 
ents of Mrs. Judson was written by one of the English 
prisoners, who were confined at Ava with Mr. Jud- 
son. It was published in a Calcutta paper, after 
the conclusion of the war : — 

** Mrs. Judson was the author of those eloquent 
and forcible appeals to the goremment, which pre- 
pared them by degrees for submission to terms of 
peace, never expected by any, who knew the hau- 
teur and inflexible pride of the Burman court. 

*' And while on this subject, the overflowings of 
grateful feelings, on behalf of myself and fellow- 
prisoners, compel me to add a tribute of public 
thanks to that amiable and humane female, who, 
though living at a distance of two miles from our 
prison, without any means of conveyance, and very 
feeble in, health, forgot her own comfort and infir- 
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mity, and almost every day visited us, maght wA 
and adtmoistered to oar wants, and contribated in 
every way to alleviate our misery. 

*^ While we were all left by the government dea« 
tttnte of food, she, with anwearied perseverance, by 
some means or other, obtained for ns a constant 
supply. 

^ When the tattered state of oar clothes evinced 
the extremity of our distress, she was ever ready to 
replenish our scanty wardrobe. 

*< When the unfeeling avarice of our keepers con* 
fined us inside, or made our feet fast in the stocks, 
she, like a ministering angel, never ceased her ap- 
plications to the government, until she was author- 
ized to communicate to us the grateful news of 
our enlargement, or of a respite from our galling 
oppressions. 

'* Besides all this, it was unquestionably owing, 
in a great degree, to the repeated eloquence, and 
forcible appeals of Mrs. Judson, that the untatored 
Burman was finally made willing to secure the wel- 
fare and happiness of his country, by a sincere peace." 

AN INSTRUCTIVE SKETCR 

BY MRS. SIGOURNBY. 

It is the duty of mothers to sustain the reverses of 
fortune. Frequent and sudden as they have been 
in our country, it is important that young females 
should possess some employment, by which they 
might obtain a livelihood in case they should be 
reduced to the necessity of supporting themselves. 
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Wheo tlie fiunilieB are unexpectedly recJuoed to 
poverty, how pidfal and contenoptible it ia to see the 
mother deaponding or helpleas, and permitting her 
daughters to embarrass those whom it is their duty 
to assist and cheer ! 

** I hare lost my whole fortmie^" said a merchant, 
as he returned one evening to his home : '* we can 
no longer keep our carriage. We must leave this 
large house; The children can no longer go to 
expensive schools. Yesterday I was a rich man ; 
to-day there is nothing I can call my own." 

** Dear husband,'* said the wife, " we are still rich 
ia each other, and our children. Money may pass 
away, but God has given us a better treasure in 
those active hands and loving hearts.'' 

** Bear father," said the children, " do not look so 
sober, we will help you to get a living." 

** What can you do, poor things 1" said he. 

" Yon shall see ! you shall see !" answered 
several voices. " It is a pity if we have been to 
school for nothing. How can the father of eight 
childen be poor? We shaU work and make you 
rich ag^in." 

** I shall help," said the younger girl, hardly four 
years old. '*! shall not have any new things 
bought, and I shall sell my great doll." 

The heart of the husband and father, which had 
sunk within his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. 
The sweet enthusiasm of the scene cheered him, 
and his nightly grayer was like a song of praise. 

They left their irtalely house. The servants were 
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Pictures and pkte, rich cftvpets and 
fornitiire, were sdd, and ahe who had been the mia^ 
tress of the manaion shed no tears* 

" Pay eyery debt," said she, " let no one sqffei 
through us, and we may be happy.'* 

He rented a neat cottage, and a small piece <^ 
ground, a faw miles from the city. With the aid of 
his sons, he cultivated TegetaUes for the market. 
He viewed with d^ght and astomshment the eco* 
nomy of his wife, nurtured as she had been in wea^ 
and the effieieney which his daughters soon acquired 
under her training. 

The eldest instructed in the household^ and also 
assisted the younger chiSdren-^-besides they exe- 
cuted various works whieh they had learned fts 
aecomplishraents, hot which they found could be 
disposed of to advantage. They embroidered wUh 
taste some of the ornamental parts of female ap- 
parel, which were readily sold to a merchant in the 
city. 

They cultivated bowers, sent bouquets to mark^ 
in the cart that conveyed the vegetables; th^ 
plaited straw, they painted maps, they executed 
plain needle-work. Every one was at her post, 
busy and cheerful. The little cottage was like a 
bee-hive. 

^* I never enjoyed such health before,'' said the 
father. 

*^ And I was never so happy before," said the 
mother; 

** We never knew how many things we could do 
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when we fired in the great house," »aid the ehil> 
drmi ; " and we love each other a great deal better 
here. Yoa oaU as yoor little bees/* 

"Yes,*' replied the father; "and you make jost 
finch honey as the heart Mfces to feed on." 

Economy aa well as industry was strictly eb« 
seryed : nothing was wasted ; nothing unnecessary 
was purchased. The eldest daughter became as- 
sistant teacher in the seminary, and the second took 
her ^ace as instructress to the family. 

The dwelling, which had always been kept neat, 
tiiey were soon able to beautify. Its construction 
was improved, and the vines and flowering trees 
were replanted aronnd it. The merchant was faap^ 
pier under his woodhine-corered porch in a sum- 
mer's evening, than he had been in his showy 
drawing«room. 

" We are now thriving and prosperous," said be ; 
" shall we return to the city 1" 

" O, no !" was the unanimons reply. 

" Let us remain," said the wife, " where we have 
Ibund health and contentment." 

*^ Father," said the youngest, **all we children 
hope you are not going to be rich again : for then," 
they added, " we little ones were shot up in the 
nursery, and did not see much of you and mother ; 
now we all live together, and sister, who IbVes us, 
teaches us, and we learn to be industrious and^ use- 
ful. We were none of us happy when we weritrich 
and did not work. So, father, please not to be a 
rich man any more T' 
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HINTS TO HUSBANDS, 

BT A WOMAir. 

Do not jest with yoar wife upon a siijbject in which ^ 
Utere ia danger of woondiog h«r feelings RemeiS'* 
ber, that she treasures every wor4 you utter^ though 
yott may nerer tlunk of it again. 

Do not epeak of some virtue in another man's 
«ife, to remind your own of a fenlt. 

Do not reproach your wife with a personal defect ; 
if she has sensibility, yoa inflict a wound difficult to ' 
heal. - ,* 

Do not treat your wife with inattention in com* 
pany. It touches her ^de — and she will not respeol 
yon more or love you better for It. 

Do not upbraid your wife in the presence of % 
third person. The sense of your disregard for her 
feelings will prevent her from acknowledging her 
fault. 

Do not entertain your wife by. praising the beauty 
and accomplishments of other women. 

Do not often invite your friends to ride» and 
leave your wife at home. She might suspect that 
you esteemed others more companionable than her* 
self. 

If you would have a pleasant home and cheerful 
wife, pass your evenings under your own roof. 

Do not be stern and silent in your own house, 
and remarkable for your sociability elsewhere. 

Remember, that your wife has as much need of 
recreation as yourself; and devote a portion, at 
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least, of yoar leisure hours, to such society and 
amusement as she may join. By so doing, you will 
secure her smiles and increase her affection. Do 
nol^-%y being too exact in pecuniary matters, make 
fotS^fe feel her dependence upon your bounty. It 
tends to lessen her dignity of character, and does 
not increase her esteem for yon. If she is a sen- 
sible \4^an, she should be acquainted with your 
business, and know your income — that she may 
regulate her household expenses accordingly. Be 
it remembered, that pecuniary affairs cause more 
difficulties in families than any other one cause. 
Your wife has an equal right with yourself to all you 
possess in the world — ^therefore she should be made 
acquainted, as nearly as possible, with that which 
is of great importance to both. Do not withhold 
this knowledge in order to cover your own extrava- 
gance. Women have a keen perception — ^be sure 
she wiR discover your selfishness ; and though no 
word is spoken, from that moment her respect is 
lessened, her confidence diminished, her pride 
wounded, and a thousand, perhaps unjust, suspicions 
created. From that moment is your domestic com- 
fort on the wane. 

AMUSHsTQ INCIDENT. 

Colonel W , formerly a well-known charac- 
ter in one of our Eastern cities, was remarkable ^r 
one passion out of the ordinary range of humanity ; 
and that was for buying any lot of trumpery which 
came under the head of "miscellaneous," for the 

10 
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reason that it could not be classified. Though close* 
fisted in general, he was continually throwing away 
his money, in fives and tens, on such trash. In this 
way he filled all the odd corners of his dwelling and 
out-hoases with a collection of nondescript articles, 
tliat would have puzzled a philosopher to tell what 
they were made for, or to what use they could be 
put. This, however, was a secondary consideration 
with the Colonel ; for he seldom troubled his head 
about articles after they were fairly housed. Not 
so with his wife, however, who was continually re- 
monstrating against those purchases, which served 
to clutter up the house, and as food for the mirth of 
the domestics. But the Colonel, though he often 
submitted to these remonstrances of his better half, 
could not resist the passion; and so he went on 
adding, from week to week, to his heap of miscel- 
lanies. 

One day, while sauntering down the street, he 
heard the rich, full tones of the auctioneer, and of 
course he stepped in to see what was being sold. 
On the floor he perceived a collection, which looked 
as if it might have been -purloined from the garret 
of some Museum, around which a motley group had 
assembled ; while on the counter stood the portly 
auctioneer in the very height of a mock indignant 
remonstrance with the audience. 

" Nine dollars and ninety cents !" cried the auc- 
tioneer ; " gentlemen, it is a shame, it is barbarous, 
to. stand by and permit such a sacrifice of property ! 
Nine dollars and ninety— Good morning, Colonel ! 
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Xywagnificent lot of antiiiiies, and all going— going 
fofilineldiafiars and ninety cents. Gentlemen, yoall 
sevet see another such lot — and all going — going 
— ^goiog fot nine dollars and ninety cents. Colonel 
W , can yon permit such a sacrifice t^' 

The Colon^ glanced his eye over the lot, and 
then, with a nod and a wink, assured him that he 
could not. The next instant the hammer came 
down, and the purchase was his at ten dollars. As 
the articles were to be paid for and removed imme- 
diately, the Colonel lost no time in getting a cart, 
and having everything packed up, and on their way 
to the house. Ho proceeded to his own store, 
chuckling within himself that now, at least, he had 
made a bargain at which his wife would not grumble. 

In due time, the Colonel was seated at the dinner 
table, when, lifUng his eyes, he observed a cloud on 
his wife's brow. 

''Well, my dear?" said he, inquiringly. 

" Well," repeated his wife, " it is not well, Mr. 
W. ; I am vexed beyond endurance. You know C, 
the auctioneer V^ 

" Certainly," replied the Colonel, " and a very 
gentlemanly person he is too." 

*' You may think so," replied his wife, " but I 
don% and I will tell you why. A few days ago, I, 
gathered together all the trumpery with which you 
have been cluttering the house for the last twelve 
years, and sent it to him with- Wders to sell the lot 
immediately to the highest bidder, for cash, lie 
assured me he would do SQMgjithis week at far- 
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tliest, and pay oret the proceeds to my order. And 
here I have been eong^tnlating myself on two 
things : first, on having got rid of a most intolerable 
nuisance; secondly, on reeeiving money enough 
therefrom to paiehase that new TeWet hat yon 
promised me so long ago. And now, what do you 
think ? This morning, aboat an hoar ago, the whole 
load came baek without a word of explanation !" 

The Colonel looked blank for a moment, and 
then proceeded to clear up the mystery. But the 
good woman was pacified only by the promise of a 
ten dollar note, beside that in the hand of the 
auctioneer. 

EXTRAVAGANCE AND BANKRUPTCY 

** It is alamentaUefact," says the author of the " Wife 
and Mother," ^* that at the present day there are 
hundreds of bankrupts, or tradesmen on the very 
verge of bankruptcy, or persons of limited income in 
embarrassed circumstances, whose difficulties have 
originated in the fondness of their wives f(Hr dress 
and display ; and some of these wives, women pro- 
fessing godliness ! Not very long since, a profes- 
sional man, with an income, perhaps, of from two to 
three hundred pounds a year, on which to support 
himself, a wife, and one child, was arrested for debt. 
The stir thus occasioned brought to light his gene* 
ral circumstances, when it appeared, that he owed 
about twelve hundred pounds, more than half that 
sum being due to mercers, milliners, and jewellers, 
for his wife's finery." 
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A MAN onee came to the Rev. Mr. Scott, complain- 
ing of his wife. He said she was so exceedingly 
ill-tempered, and so studioosly tormented him in 
such a variety of ways, that she was the great bur- 
den of his life ; and, notwithstanding all the kind 
methods he had used to bring her to a better dis- 
position, she was not at all improved, but grew con- 
tinually worse and worse. Mr. Scott exhorted him 
to try what a redoubled aflfection and kindness would 
do, observing to him that the command of Scripture 
to husbands was, " to love their wives,*' and that 
" even as Christ loved the Church." 

This advice did not appear to satisfy the man ; and 
be went away much dejected, resolving, however, 
if possible, to foUow it ; since, though it had not 
yet succeeded, he could not but consider it as founded 
on the word of God. He accordingly increased his 
attention ; and, as an instance of his kindness, the 
next Saturday evening brought to his wife his whole 
week's wages, and with an affectionate smile threw 
it into her lap, begging her entire disposal of them. 
This did not succeed : she threw the wages in a pas- 
sion, accompanied with many bitter execrations, at his 
head ; and afterwards continued in the practice of 
every spiteful and malicious trick that she could 
devise, or, according to the poor man's own conclu- 
sion, that Satan himself could suggest to make his 
life miserable. 
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Some years elapsed, during which he sustained 
as patiently as he could this wicked and undntiful 
treatment, when Providence favoured him with an- 
other interview with his kind friend, Mr. Scott. 
This happened most opportunely, at a time when a 
neighbour had been giving the man a supposed re- 
cipe for the cure of refractory wives ; and, as a 
strong recommendation, mentioned that he had 
tried it on his own wife -with the happiest effects. 
The man therefore came to Mr. Scott with a conn* 
tenance bespeaking a considerable degree of con- 
fidence, which led Mr. Scott at first to hope that his 
former advice had proved successful ; but he was 
soon informed that, through the extremely way- 
ward disposition of the woman, it had opei*ated 
jn a way precisely the reverse of what was expect- 
ed from it. Upon being asked why then he smiled 
and looked so pleasantly, he said he believed he had 
really found out a remedy, which, if it should meet 
Mr. Scott's approbation, would not fail of effecting 
a cure ; for it had been tried by a neighbour of his 
on a wife, who, though she had been in all respects 
as bad as his, was, by one application only, become 
one of the most obedient and affectionate creatures 
living. "And what is this excellent remedy 1" 
said Mr. Scott. " Why, sir, it is a good whipping ! 
You hear, sir, what good effects have been pro- 
duced : do you think I may venture to try it V 

Mr. Scott replied, "I read, my friend, nothing 
about husbands whipping their wives in the Q^ble, 
but just the reverse ; namely, love, which I before 
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recommended ; and I cant by no means alter the 
word of God ; bat I doubt not, if you perserere, it 
will be attended with a happy result/* This advice 
was accompanied with exiiortations to more earnest 
prayer. 

The man, tbojigh he left Mr. Scott both with a 
mind and countenance very different from those 
with which he came, resolved to follow his direc- 
tions, as his esteem for him was very great ; and 
Providence calling Mr. Scott, some time after, to 
preach at Birmingham, his old iViend, who then 
resided there, came to him after he had concluded 
the service, and, with a countenance expressive of 
peace and happiness, said that he should have 
reason to bless God through eternity for the advice 
he had given him ; and that he had not been induced 
by his weak importunities to alter or relax it ; adding, 
that his wife, who then stood smiling with approba- 
tion by his side, was not only become a converted 
woman, through a blessing on his kind attentions to 
her, but was one of the most affectionate and dutiful 
of wives. 

BRIDAL QUARRELS.** 

Trifling disagreements, about a trifling matter, 
may destroy a life of enjoyment. And it usually 
happens that when the married 'pair do quarrel, the 
occasion is so despicable, they are ashamed to think 

♦ «♦ Bridal Greetings,'*— a very excellent little work, published 
by Lane and Scott, 200 Mnlberry-street. 
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of it. Yet that silly eirpainitafloe» like a drop of '• 

ink discolouring a whole Teasel of water, often 
spreads its inflaence over the whole life ;^a8t as 

«* A pcbfato in the alrMmlat seant 

Has tton'd the course of many a river , 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Has warpM the giant oak forever/* 

I find an exceedingly painful illustration of these 
ideas in an English publication, for the truth of which 
the author pledges his word. v 

A young couple bad passed the first weeks of 
their marriage at the house of a friend. HaTJog at 
length occupied their new honae, they were taking 
their first breakfast, when the following scene oc- 
curred : — 

The young husband was innocently opening a 
boiled egg in an egg-cup. The bride observed 
that he was breaking the shell at what she thought 
was the wrong end.. " How strange it looks,*' she 
said, " to see you break your egg at the small end, 
my dear! No one else does so, and it looks so 
odd." 

" 0, 1 think it's quite as good, in fact better than 
breaking it at the large end, my love : for when you 
break the large end, the egg runs over the top," re- 
plied the husband. 

*' But it looks very odd, when no one else does 
so," rejoined the wife. 

" Well, now, really I think it is not a nice way 
that you have got of eating an egg. That dipping 
of strips of bread and butter into an egg certainly is 
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net tidj ; but I do not object to your doing ob yon 
please, if yoo will let me break my egg at the small 
end," retorted the husband. 

*' I am quite sure my way is not so bad as eating 
fruit-pie with a knife, as you do, instead of using the 
fork ; and you always eat up the syrup as if you 
were not accustomed to have such things. You 
really do not see how very bad it looks, or I am sure 
you would not do so," added the wife. 

'^The syrnp is made to be eaten with the pie, and 
why should I send it away in the plate V asked the 
hosband. 

<* No well-bred persons clear up their plates as if 
they were starved," said the bride, with a contemp- 
tuous toss of her little head. 

" Well, then, I'am not a well-bred person," replied 
the bridegroom, angrily. 

« But you must be, if we are to be comfortable 
together," was the sharp answer of the fastidious 
lady. 

'* Well, I must break my eggs at the small end, 
so it does not signify ; and must also eat the syrup." 

" Then, I will not have either fruit-pies or eggs 
at the table." 

"But I will have them," petulantly exclaimed 
the husband. 

" Then I wish I had not been married to you," 
cried the young wife, bursting into tears. 

'^ And so do I," added the now incensed husband, 
as he arose and walked out of the room. 

This domestic quarrel was followed by others 
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eqQally trifling id their origin and dtsgraeefiil in their 
character; until the silly couple made themselves 
BO disagreeable to each other, that their home be- 
came unendurable, and they separated. 

Now, I doubt not, the reader is ready to pronounce 
this quarrel about the opening of an egg^ a foolish 
affair. It was so ; and yet I seriously question if 
the first quarrel between a newly-married pair ever 
has a much more elevated beginning. Little things 
do great mischief, and are to be watched with sus- 
picions care. 

POWER OF A SMILE. 

A DECENT countrywoman, says an English divine, 
came to me one market-day, and begged to speak 
with me. She told me, with an air of secrecy, that 
her husband behaved unkindly to her, and sought 
the company of other women : and that, knowing 
me to be a wise man, I could tell what would cure 
him. ^^ The remedy is simple,^^ said I ; " always 
treat your husband with a smile. ^^ The woman 
thanked me, dropped a courtesy, and went away. A 
few months after, she came again, bringing a couple 
of fine fowls. She told me with great satisfaction, 
that I had cured her husband ; and she begged my 
acceptance of the fowls in return. I was pleased 
with the success of my prescription, but refused the 
fee. 
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A GEai 

The suntight that follows a shipwreck is not less 
beaatiful, though it shines upon the remains of the 
broken bark ; what is saved is so much more precious 
than that which has been lost. The domestic circle 
is always too small to allow of rupture ; it is always 
too precious to make excusable any neglect tQ pre- 
vent or heal disturbance. There are enough to 
minister by hints and reports to domestic unkindness ; 
and unfortunately the best, under such circum- 
stances, are mnch prone to mistake, and thus mis- 
represent motives ; and trifles, with no direct object, 
are magnified into mountains of unintentional offence. 
It is the same in social life. Let us guard against 
it. Delicate relations are like the polish of costly 
cutlery ; dampness corrodes, and the rust, though 
removed, leaves a spot. 

•* A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH " 

A HUSBAND, in a moment of hasty passion, said to 
her whom, bat a few months before, he had promised 
to honour, love, and protect : '^ If you are not satis- 
fied with my conduct, go, return to your friends and 
your happiness !" 

" And will you give me back that which I brought 
to you V' asked the despairing wife. 

" Yes," he replied, all your wealth shall go with 
you — I covet it not.* 

Alas !'' she answered, I thought not of my wealth 
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—I spoke of my maiden affectione— -of my buoyant 
hope— K)f my devoted love ; can you give these back 
to me 1" 

" Noy" said the man, throwing himself at her feet 
— " No, I cannot restore these ; but I will do more ; 
I will keep them unsullied and unstained. I will 
cherish them through life." 

MORE PRAYER. 

A LADY in Germany, who bad been a sincere fol- 
lower of Christ, bat whose husband was still unre* 
newed, was very much afflicted on his account, and 
told a clergyman that she had done all in her power 
in persuading and beseeching him to turn from his 
evil practices, to no effect. "Madam,*^ said he, 
'* talk more to God about your husband, and less to 
your husband about God." A few weeks after, the 
lady called upon him, full of joy that her prayers to 
God had been heard, and that a change was wrought 
upon her husband. 
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THE MOTHER. 

** It may be autumn, yea winter, with the woman ; bui with 
the mother, as a mother, it is always spfring.** 

I saw an aged woman bow 

To weariness and care ; 
Time wrote in sorrow on ber brow, 

And mid her frosted hair^ 

Hope from her breast bad torn away 

Its rooting, scathed and dry ; 
And on the pleasures of the gay 

She turn'd a joyless eye. 

What was it, that, like sunbeam clear. 

O'er her wan features run, 
As, pressing towards her deafenM ear, 

I named her absent son ? 

What was it ? Ask a mother's breast, 
Through which a fountain flows, 

Perennial, fatlKmless, and blest. 
By winter nerer irose. 
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What was it? Ask the King of kings, 

Who hath decreed above, 
That change should mark all other things 

Except a mother's lore. 

In, xl. S. 



THREE DATS OF AGONT. 

The foUowipg beautiful story is literally true, and 
was first published in a lecture delivered by William 
Tracy, Esq., of Utica, on the early history of Oneida 
county. 

One of the first settlers in Western New- York 

was Judge W , who established himself at 

Whitestown, about four miles from Utica. He 
brought his family with him, among whom was a 
widowed daughter with an only child — a fine boy, 
about four years old. You will recollect, the coun- 
try around was an unbroken forest, and this was the 
domain of the savage tribes. 

Judge W — — saw the necessity of keeping on 
good terms with the Indians, for, as he was nearly 
alone, he was completely at their mercy. Accord- 
ingly, he took every opportunity to assure them of 
his kindly feelings, and to secure their good will in 
return. Several of the chiefs came to see him, and 
seemed pacific. But there was one thing that trou- 
bled him : — an aged chief of the Ooeida tribe, and 
one of great influence, who resided at a distance 
of a dozen miles, had not yet heen to see him, nor 
could he ascertain the views and feelings of the 
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sachem in respect to hU settlement ia that region. 
At last he sent him a message, and the answer 
was, that the chief would visit him on the mor- 
row. 

True to his appointment, the sachem came ;c 

Judge W received him with marks of respect, 

and introduced his wife, his daughter, and her little 
hoy. The interview that followed wa9 interesting. 
Upon its result the Judge was convinced his security 
might depend, and therefore he was Exceedingly 
anxious to make a favoorahle impression upon the 
distinguished chief. He expressed his desire to 
settle in the country, to live on terms of amity and 
good-fellowship with the Indians, and to be useful 
to them, by introducing among them the arts of 
civilization. 

The chief heard him out, and then said : ^^ Brother, 
you ask much, and you promise much. What pledge 
can you give of your faith 1 The white man's word 
may be good to the white man, yet it is wind when 
spoken to the Indian. '^ 

^'I have put my life in your hands,'' said the 
Judge ; '^ is it not an evidence of my good intention I 
I have placed confidence in the Indian, and will not 
believe he will abuse or betray the trust that is thus 
reposed." 

" So much is well," replied the chief, " the Indian 
will repay confidence with confidence ; if yon will 
trust, he will trust you. Let this boy go with me to 
my wigwam — I will bring him back in three days, 
with my answer !" 
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If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the mother, 
she could not have fblt a deeper pang than went to 
her hearty as the Indian made this proposal. She 
sprang forward, and, running to the boy, who stood 
at the side of the sachem, looking into his face with 
pleased wonder and admiration, she encircled him 
in her arms, and, pressing him to her bosom, was 
about to llj from the room. A gloomy and ominous 
frown came over the sachem's brow, but he did not 
speak. 

But not so with Judge W . He knew that 

the success of their enterprise — the lives of his 
family— depended on the decision of a moment. 

" Stay — stay, my daughter," he said, " bring back 
the boy, I beseech you. He is not more to you than 
to me. I would not risk a hair of his head. But, 
my child, he must go with the chief. God will watch 
over him! He wUi be as safe in the sachem's 
wigwam as beneath our own roof." 

The agonized mother hesitated a moment ; she 
then slowly returned, placing the boy on the knee 
of the chief, and, kneeUng at his ftet, burst into a 
flood of tears. The gloom passed away from the 
sachem's brow, but he said not a word. He arose 
and departed. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agony of the 
mother for the ensuing three days. She was agi- 
tated by contending hopes and fears. In the night 
she awoke from sleep, seeming to hear the screams 
of the child calling on its mother for help. But the 
time wore slowly away — ^and the third day came. 
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Mow slowly did the hours pass! The morning 
waned away, noon arrived, yet the sachem came not. 
There was a gloom over the whole household. The 

mother was pale and silent. Judge W walked 

the floor to and fro, going every few minutes to the 
door, and looking through the opening in the forest 
towards the sachem's abode. 

As the last rays of the setting sun were thrown 
upon the tops of the trees around, the eagle feathers 
of the chief were seen dancing above the bushes in 
the distance. He advanced rapidly — and the little 
boy was at bis side. He was gaily attired as a 
young chief — his feet being dressed in moccasins, a 
iine beaver skin was on his shoulders, and eagle's 
feathers were stuck in his hair. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits ; and so proud was he of his honours, 
that he seemed two incites taller than he was before. 
He was soon in his mother's arms ; and in that 
brief minute she seemed to pass from death to life. 
It was a happy meeting — too happy for me to de- 
scribe. 

" The white man has conquered ,'' said the sachem ; 
" hereafter let us be friends. You have trusted an 
Indian, he will repay you with confidence and friend- 
ship." 

He was as good as h\» word ; and Judge W 

lived for many years in peace with the Indian tribes; 
and succeeded in laying the foundation of a flouri3h- 
ing and prosperous community. 

11 
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THS FROZEN DEAD. 

The scene of the greatest interest at the Hospice 
of the grand St. Bernard — a solemn, extraordinary 
interest, indeed — is that of the morgue, or building 
where the dead bodies of lost travellers are deposited. 
There are some of them, as when the breath of life 
departed, and the death angel, with bis instruments 
of frost and snow, stiffened and embalmed them for 
agesu The floor is thick with nameless sculfs and 
bones, and human dust heaped in confbsion. But 
around the walls are groups of poor sufferers in the 
very position in which they were found, as rigid as 
marble, and, in this air, by the preserving elements 
of an eternal frost, almost as uncrumbling. Thete 
are a mother and her child, a most affecting image of 
suffering and love. The face of the little one re- 
mains pressed to the mother's bosom, only the back 
part of the skull being visible, the body enfolded in 
her careful arms — careful in vain, affectionate in 
vain, to shield her offispring from the elemental 
wrath of the tempest. 

The snow fell fast and thick, and the hurricane 
wound them both up in one white shroud, and buried 
them. There is also a tall, strong man, standing 
alone, the face dried and blacky but the white, un- 
broken teeth, firmly set and closed, grinning from 
the ffeshless jaws ; it is a most awful spectacle. 
The face seems to look at you, from the recesses of 
the sepulchre, as if it would tell you the story of a 
death-struggle in the storm. There are other groups 
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more indtstinct, but these two are never to be for- 
gotten ; and the whole of these dried and frozen 
remnants of humanity, are a terrific demooatratieii 
of the fearfulness of this mountam pass, when the 
elem^ita, let loose in fury, encounter the unhappy 
traveller. You look at all this through the grated 
window ; there is just enough light to make it solemn- 
ly and distinctly visible, and to read in it a powerful 
record of mental and physical agony, and of mater- 
nal love in death. The little child hiding its face 
in its mother's bosom, and both frozen to death ! — 
one can never forget the group, nor the memento 
mori^ ner the token of deathless love. 

THE DEAD CHILD. 

Thb following story we heard, a short time since, 
from a young lady in humble life, an emigrant from 
Ireland : — 

" The steerage tff our iShip was crowded with pas- 
sengers of all ages, and before we had been long at 
sea, a malignant disease broke out among the chil- 
dren on board. One aftier another sickened and 
died ; and each was in its turn wrapped in its nar- 
row shroud, and committed to the deep, with no 
requiem but the bursting sigh of a fond mother, and 
no obsequies but the tears of fathers and brothers, 
and pitying strangers. As they sullenly plunged 
into the sea, and the blue waves rolled over them, I 
clasped my own babe more closely to my bosom, and 
prayed that Heaven might spare my own child. 
But this was not to be. It sickened, and day after 
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day I saw that its life was ebbingr, and the W<Mrk of 
death began. On Friday night it died, and to aveid 
the necessity of seeing what was enee so beaatiftil, 
and still so dear, given to gorge the monsters of 
the deep, I concealed ile death from all aroond me. 
To lull suspicion, I gave evasiTe answers to all who 
inquired afker it, and folded it in my arms, and sang 
to it, as if my babe was only sleeping for an hour, 
when the cold, long sleep of death was on it. A 
weary day and night had passed away, and the Sab- 
bath came. Like others, I wore my neatest drese, 
and pat on a smiling face — but ah ! it was a heavy 
task, for I felt my heart was breaking. On Monday, 
the death of the child could no longer be concealed, 
but, from regard to my feelings, the captain had it 
enclosed in a rude coffin, and promised to keep it 
two days for burial, if in that time he should make 
land. The coffin was placed in the boat which 
floated at the ship's stern, and through the ship's 
stern, and through the hours of the night I watched 
it — a dark speck on the waves, which might shut it 
from my sight forever. It was then I thought of my 
dear cottage home, and my native land, and the kind 
friends I had left behind me ; and longed to mingle 
ray tears with theirs. By night I watched the coffin 
of my babe, and by day looked for the land — ^raising 
ray heart in prayer to Him who holds the winds in 
his hand, that they might waft us swiftly onward. 
On the third morning, just as the sun had risen, the 
fog lifted, and showed us the green shores of New- 
Brunswick. The ship was laid to ; and the captain. 
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with sereral others, took the precious clay in the 
small boat, and made for the shore, to fulfil his pro- 
mise. I was not permitted to go, but from the deck 
of the vessel I could see them as they dug the grave, 
under the thick shade of the forest trees, on the 
edge of a sweet glade which sloped down to the 
water — and in my heart I blessed them, and prayed 
that God would reward their kindness to the living 
and the dead. When they returned on board, the 
captain came to me and said : *' My good woman, the 
place where your son is buried is Greenville, on the 
coast of New-Brunswick. I will write it on a piece 
of paper, that you may kDow where his remains lie.'* 
I thanked him for his care, and told him the record 
was already written on my heart, and would remain 
there till my blessed boy and I should meet in a 
brighter and happier world." 

THE MOTHER AND THE LION. 

A LION having escaped from the menagerie of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, entered Florence, every- 
where spreading terror. Among the fugitives was 
a woman with a child in her arms, which she lot 
fall. He seized, and seemed ready to devour it, 
when the mother, transported with the tender affec- 
tions of nature, ran back, threw herself before the 
lion, and by her gestures demanded the child. The 
lion looked at her steadfastly, — ^her cries and tears 
seemed to affect him, till at last he laid down the 
child without doing it the least injury. 
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THE MERCHANDISE OF CHILDREN. 

A LATE traveller at the Cape of Good Hope, says, 
in a letter to a friend : " Having learned that there 
was to be a sale of cattle, farm-stock, &c., by auc- 
tion, we stopped our wagon for the purpose of pro- 
curing fresh oxen. Among the stock of the farm 
were a female slave and her three children. The 
farmers examined them as if they had been so many 
head of cattle. They were sold separately, and to 
different purchasers. The tears, the anxiety, the 
anguish of the mother, while she met the gaze of the 
multitude, eyed the different countenances of the 
bidders, or cast a heart-rending look upon the chil- 
dren ; and the simplicity and touching sorrow of the 
poor young ones, while they clung to their distracted 
parent, wiping their eyes, and half-concealing their 
faces, contrasted with the marked indifference and 
laughing countenances of the spectators, furnished 
a striking commentary on the miseries of slavery, 
and its debasing effects upon the hearts of its sup- 
porters. While the woman was in this distressed 
situation, she was asked, *Can you feed sheep?' 
Her reply was so indistinct, that it escaped me ; but 
it was probably in the negative, for her purchaser 
rejoined, in a loud and harsh voice, < Then I will 
teach you with the sjambocj — ^a whip made of the 
rhinoceros's hide. The mother and her three chil- 
dren were literally torn from each other.^' 
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THE PERILOUS JOURNEY. 

When Captain Peter Powers and his wife pitched 
their tent in HoUis, which was a little ^rth-west of 
the present meeting-house in that town, the traces 
of which are still visible, their nearest neighboar 
Hved in the eastern part of Dunstable, N. H., a dis- 
tance, probably, at this time, of ten miles, and could 
not be made at that time much less than twelve, as 
they had no road but a single track, and spotted 
trees for their guide. This journey could not be 
made in the summer season without fording the 
Nashua, which was done at a place a little south-east 
of a small island, visible at the left as you now pass 
the bridge leading from Hollis to Dunstable, Mass. ; 
and here the river was fordable only when streams 
were low. Of course the lonely adventurers made 
their visits but seldom, and never with a view to be 
absent from their habitations during the night, as they 
were then the parents of two children, whom they 
were necessitated to leave at home in a cabin sur- 
rounded with Indians. Indeed seldom, if ever, did 
both parents leave their children and perform this 
route in company. Now it happened on a summer's 
morning, in the month of August, that the wife, Anna, 
found it jieeessary for her to visit her neighbour, and 
mounting, at an early hour, a fine Narraganset, a 
feithful and tried companion in adventures, the river 
was soon forded, and the whole distance veas made, 
long ere it was high noon. The interview was such 
as characterized the first settlers in this new coim- 
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try, where warmth of affection more than supplied 
the place of a thousand ceremonies, and a sense of 
dependence prompted to the discharge of kinder 
offices than mere refinement would recognise as ob- 
ligatory on her. The hours passed swiftly away — 
they lived fast : they ate, they drank, they talked 
much, and blessed God and their king. Nor did a 
single occurrence tend to interrupt their festivity 
until about three past meridian, when all were sud- 
denly aroused by a distant though heavy discharge 
of heaven's artillery. All rushed to the door to wit- 
ness the aspect of the elements, when lo ! it was 
most threatening and appalling. Nature all around 
slept, or seemed to be awed into a death-like silence. 
Not a leaf moved, but when the foundations of the 
earth responded to the voice of heaven. Already, 
from north to south, the whole western horizon 
was mantled in black ; and the gathering tempest 
moved forward as slowly and sublimely as though 
fully conscious of its power to deride all resistance. 
Not until this moment did anxious concern possess 
die breast of Anna for the objects of her affections, 
whom she had left in that lone, dear cell. In a kind 
of momentary distraction, she demanded that Narra- 
ganset should be pannelled, for she must return to 
her family that afternoon, whatever might be the 
consequences to herself. She had rather brave the 
tempest returning, than endure her foreboding with 
hex sheltered friends. But a sudden change in the 
elements did more to dissuade her from so rash an 
attempt, thaa the entreaties and expostulatioas of 
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lier friends. From an appareDl calm, nature nuw 
awoke, and seemed to be rushing into ruin. As 
theugh the north called unto the south, and the west 
onto the east, the fixur ufinds came on to the con- 
flict. Clouds were driven hither and thither in 
angry velocity, and all seemed to be propelled in 
diveetioiis coonter to each other. The tempest 
soon burst upon them, and on the whole adjacent 
country, in an unparalleled torrent. Nothing was 
heard but the crack or roll of thunder, and the roar 
of winds and waters — ^nothing seen but the succes- 
sive blase of lightning. The said Anna lived until 
rising somewhat of ninety years, and could remem- 
ber distinctly, perhaps, eighty-five years, but in all 
this time she never witnessed such a scene, nor 
could she relate anything which seemed to raise 
such sublimity of feeling in her mind as this. 

The tempest lay upon them, with unabated force, 
several hours, nor did it appear to spend itself until 
the son was just sinking below the horizon, when 
he broke in upon drowned nature in all his smiles, and 
reflected his golden beams upon the black cloud at 
the east, in the most enchanting manner. This 
was the moment for Anna to renew her resolve of 
returning to her family that night, and, contrary to 
all reasoning and persuasions, she immediately put 
it in execotion. She mounted her horse, and, bid- 
ding adieu to her friends, she entered the twelve- 
Diile forest, just as the sun took his leave of her. 
She calculated upon a serene and star-light even- 
ing, and the extraordinary instinct of her beast, as 
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well 30 her experience in the way, and at the ferdsl 
But in regard to the former she was wholly dis- 
appointed. The wind soon shifted and rolled the 
same cload back again, and the rain r&-^H)mmeoced 
as the night set in, and the wind ceased. At that 
season of the year the term of twilight was short ; 
the earth being warm and moistened, evaporation 
was rapid, and a dense fog arose which soon ob- 
structed Tision, and long before she arrived at the 
fords, she was enveloped in total darkness. Her 
only guide now was her faithful Narraganset, and 
the beasts of the forest her companions. She, how- 
ever, made the best of her circumstances. She en- 
tered into conversation with her mare, as was her 
custom when riding alone ; and when her beast 
stopped suddenly, tossed up her head and snorted 
at some wild animal crossing the track before her, 
as was supposed, Anna would exhort her to pos- 
sess courage, assuring her " that nothing could 
harm her, for the beasts were mere cowards in the 
presence of a brave horse," &c. Afler this man- 
ner, the long way to the ford was passed over ia 
Egyptian darkness ; nor had the thought once oc- 
curred to Anna, that so considerable a river as now 
rolled before her, would be materially affected by a 
thunder-storm of a few hours ; whereas, so great 
was the fall of water in this time, that the river, al- 
though wide at this place, was bank-full, and pressed 
on in great rapidity. Nor could the murmur of the 
waves be heard, by reason of the rain still pouring 
upon the forest around her. She therefore deter- 
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mined to give the rein to her experienced beast, 
believing that she would keep the ford, and land her 
on the opposite shore at the proper place. The 
horse entered the stream as soon as at the bank, and 
in a moment lost her foothold of terra firma, and was 
rolling in the waves at a full swim. Such, how- 
ever, was Anna's presence of mind, that she made 
DO exertion to rein her beast, but endeavoured sim- 
ply to retain her seat, which was now under water, 
while the waves beat with violence against her 
waist. The faithful beast made for the opposite 
shore, but, so strong was the current, that she was 
either carried below the ford, or, in her exertions to 
resist it, she overacted and ascended above it) 
where, at one sweep of her fore feet, she struck 
upon a rock in the bed of the river, which suddenly 
raised her somewhat from the water forward, but 
she as soon plunged again, for the rock was cleared 
the second sweep. This plunge was so deep, that 
Anna was borne from her pannel by the gravity of 
the water ; but, pitching forward, she seized Narra- 
ganset's mane, as she rose, nor quit her grasp until 
they were both safely landed on the happy shore ! 
Adjusting her clothes, she remounted, and soon 
ibond that her beast was in her accustomed track, 
and in little more than one hour she alighted at the 
door of her peaceful cabin, where, by her well- 
known signal, she brdce the slumbers of her husband 
and babes, and, upon entering, related, in no purer 
gratitude or greater joy than they experienced in 
hearing, the result of that adventurous night. 
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PERILOUS COMBAT. 

In the summer of 1822, a poor woman in the en- 
virons of Oneille, in the Duchy of Genoa, of the 
name of Marie Pittaluga, was in a field with three 
young children, one of whom was at the breast. 
Suddenly a ferocious wolf, of an enormous size, 
sprang upon her, and attempted to tear the infant 
from her arms ; the mother at first repelled the 
furious animal, and immediately placing the infant 
in the cradle, and the two other children between 
her legs, she sustained a contest with her terrible 
assailant; and, having been bitten several times, she 
at length succeeded in grasping the wolf firmly by 
the throat, and preventing him from doing the least 
injury to the children. The husband of this intrepid 
female, drawn by her cries, and those of the children, 
hastened to her assistance ; but on his appearance, 
the wolf made an effort, disengaged himself from the 
woman's grasp, and took to flight. 

THE ROCK OF THE MOTHER. 

Near the confluence of the Atabapo and the Rio 
Terni, there is a granite hummock that rises od the 
western bank, near the mouth of the Guasaeari ; it 
is called the Rock of the Guahiba Woman, or the 
Roek of the Mother, Piedra de la Madre, Thia 
name was given to it from a singular event, which 
is related by Humboldt, in his ** Travels to the Equi* 
noctial Regwns of the New Contiueot." 
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" If," says this enterprising traTeller, " in these 
solitary scenes, man scarcely leaves behind him any 
trace of his existence, it is doably humiliating for a 
European to see perpetuated by the name of a rock, 
by one of those imperishable monuments of nature, 
the remembrance of the moral degradation of our 
species, and the contrast between the rirtue of a 
savage and the barbarisms of civilized man ! 

'' In 1797, the missionary of San Fernando had 
led his Indians to the moQth of the Rio Guaviare, 
on one of those hostile incursions which are pro- 
hibited alike by religion and the Spanish laws. 
They found, in an Italian hut, a Guahiba mother 
with three children, two of whom were still infants. 
They were occupied in preparing the flour of Cas- 
sava. Resistance was impossible ; the father was 
gone to fish, and the mother tried in vain to flee 
with her children. Scarcely had she reached the 
savannah, when she was seized by the Indians of 
the mission, who go to hunt men, like the whites 
and negroes in Africa. The mother and her chil- 
dren were found, and dragged to the bank of the 
river. The monk, seated in his boat, waited the 
issue of an expedition, of which he partook not the 
danger. Had the mother made too violent a resist- 
ance, the Indians would have killed her, for every- 
thing is permitted when they go to the conquest 
of souls ; and it is children, in particular, they seek 
to capture, in order to treat them, in the mission, as 
pottos, or slaves of the Christians. The prisoners 
were carried to San Fernando, in the hope that the 
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mother would be unable to find ber way back to her 
home, by land. Far from those children who had 
accompanied their father on the day on which she 
had been carried off, this unhappy woman showed 
signs of the deepest despair. She attempted to 
take back to her family the children who had been 
snatched away by the missionary, and fled with 
them repeatedly from the village of San Fernando, 
but the Lidiatis never failed to seize her anew ; and 
the missionary, afler havhig caused her to be mer- 
cilessly beaten, took the cruel resolution of sepa- 
rating the mother from the two children who had 
been carried off with her. She was conveyed alone 
towards the missions of the Rio Negro, going up 
to the Atabapo. Slightly bound, she was seated at 
the bow of the boat, ignorant of the fate that awaited 
her; but she judged, by the direction of the sun, 
that she was removed farther and farther from her 
hut and her native country. She succeeded in 
breaking her bonds, threw herself into the water, 
and swam to the left bank of the Atabapo. The cur- 
rent carried her to a shelf of rock, which bears her 
name to this day. She landed, and took shelter in 
the woods ; bat the president of the missions ordered 
the Indians to row to the shore, and follow the traces 
of the Guahiba. In the evening she was brought 
back. Stretched upon the rock, la Piedra de la 
Madre, a cruel punishment was inflicted on her with 
those straps of manatee leather which serve for 
whips in that country, and with which the alcades 
are always furnished. This unhappy woman, ber 
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handd tied behind her back with strong Atalks of 
mavaeurej was then dragged to the mission of 
Javita. 

" She was there thrown into one of the caravan- 
seras, that are called Casa del Rey, It was the 
rainy season, and night was profoundly dark. For- 
ests, till then believed to be impenetrable, separated 
the mission of Jayita from that of San Fernando, 
which was twenty- five leagues distant, in a straight 
line. No other path is known than that of the 
rivers ; no man ever attempted to go by land from 
one village to another, were they only a few leagues 
apart. But such difficulties do not stop a mother 
who is separated from her children. Her children 
are at San Fernando de Atabapo, she must find 
them again ; she must execute her project of de- 
livering them from the hands of the Christians, of 
bringing them back to their father on the banks 
of the Guaviare. The Gnahiba was carelessly guard- 
ed in the caravansera. Her arms being wounded, 
the Indians of Javita had loosened her bonds, un- 
known to the missionary and the alcades. She 
succeeded, by the help of her teeth, in breaking 
them entirely ; disappeared during the night, and 
at the fourth rising of the sun, was seen at the 
mission of San Fernando, hovering around the hut 
where her children were confined. ' What the wo- 
man performed,' added the missionary, who gave us 
this sad narrative, Uhe most robust Indian would 
not have ventured to undertake.' She traversed the 
woods at a season when the sky is constantly covered 
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with elouds, and the san, daring whol« days^ aj^eara 
but for a few minutes. Did the course of the waters 
direct her way ? The inundations of the rivers forced 
her to go far from the banks of the main stream, 
through the midst of woods, where the movement of 
the waters is almost impereeptible. How often 
must she have been stopped by the thorny lianas, 
that form a network around the trunks they entwine? 
How often must she have swam across the rivulets 
that run into the Atabapo 1 This unfortunate wo- 
man was asked how she had sustained herself during 
the four days? She said, ^ That, exhausted with 
fatigue, she could find no other nourishment than 
those great black ants, called vackaeos, which climb 
the trees in long bands, to suspend oh them their 
resinous nests.' We pressed the missionary to tell 
us whether the Guahiba had peacefully enjoyed the 
happiness of remaining with her children ; and if any 
repentance had followed this excess of cruelty. He 
would not satisfy our curiosity ; but, at our return 
from the Rio Negro, we learned that the Indian 
mothdr was not allowed time to cure her wounds, 
but was again separated from her children, and sent 
to one of the missions of the Upper Oroonoko. 
There she died, refusing all kind of nourishment, as 
the savages do in great calamities. 

'* Such is the remembrance annexed to this fatal 
rock, to Piedra de la Madre.^^ 
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AFFECTING FAMILY 80BNE. 

Jjf September, 1789, a little boy ftboat fire years 
old, thfi son of a man natned Freemantle, in St. 
ThoaHUB*8 Chnrcfayard, Salisbary, beings at play by 
tin dam of the town mill, fell into the water ; hie 
sister, a child of nine years of age, with an ajSbction 
that would have done honour to riper years, instantly 
plunged in to his assistance. They both sank, and 
in sight of their mother! The poor woman, dis^ 
traoted with h(Mrror at the prospect of instant death 
to her children, braved the flood to save them ; she 
Toee with one under each arm, and 1^ her cries 
hapi^Iy brought her husband, who instantly swam 
to her assistance, and brought them all three safe 
ashore. 

MAECHIONESS DE SPAPARA. 

Ths Marohionessde Spadara was at Messina during 
the dreadful earthquake which happened in Sicily, 
in 1783. Fainting from alarm, at its commence- 
ment, she was conveyed by her husband to the 
fort, while he prepared a boat for their departure. 
While he was absent, his wife recovered her senses, 
when she found that her infant son was left behind : 
she ran in the utmost haste to her house, which was 
still standing ; and, proeeeding to the room where 
the child lay, snatched it tip from the cradle. Over- 
whelmed with joy, she was about to return, when 
she found that the staircase had fallen. She then 
ran from one part of the house to another, searching 
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in vain fat some means of escape, till the whole 
building was destroyed, except a balcony, to which 
she flew, and, with her infant son in her arms, im- 
plored assistance from the multitade : no one, how- 
ever, came to her relief, and the remainder of the 
building fell, burying the tender mother and het' 
child in the rains. 

MELANCHOLY CATASTROPHE. 

Some years ago, a Are broke out at Whitechapei, in 
a row of houses principally occupied by lodgers. 
So rapid were the flames, that it was with the ut- 
most difficulty the unfortunate inhabitants could be 
rescued. One poor woman, with a large faroUy, 
who had just escaped, was kneeling, with her chil- 
dren around her, to return thanks to God for their 
preservation, when she found that her youngest 
child, an infant, was still missing. With a courage 
and desperation which maternal affection, heightened 
by despair, could alone have prompted, she flew, 
half-naked as she was, up the blazing staircase, 
rushed into the room, snatched the babe from the 
cradle, and bore it in triumph to her family group ; 
a triumph, alas! short-lived, for the infant was not 
her own. Misled by the smoke which filled the 
building, she had entered a wrong apartment, and 
rescued the child of one of her neighbours, instead 
of her own. She hastened back, but, by this time, 
the whole building had fallen in, when she sunk 
senseless on the ground, and died within a few 
hours. 
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MATSRNAL JMFLX7ENOB. 



MOTHER OF BARON CITVIER. 

Ths carea of his excelleot mother, diiriDg the ex- 
treme delicacy of his heUth, left an impresaioii on 
M. Gttvier which was nerer efiaced, eren in his 
latest years, and amid the absorbing ocoupations of 
his actiye life. He cherished erery circumstance 
connected with her memory ; he loved to recall 
her kindness, and to dwell upon objects, however 
trifling, which, reminded him of her. Among other 
things, he delighted in being surrounded by the 
flower she had preferred ; and whoever placed a 
bouquet of red stocks in his study, or his room, was 
sure to be rewarded by his most affectionate thanks, 
for giving him what he called ^' the favourite flower.'* 
But this well-judging parent did not confine her 
cares to his health alone ; she devoted herself equally 
to the formation of his mind, and was another proof 
of the influence that a mother's early attentions fre- 
quently shed over the future career of her son. She 
guided him in his religious duties, taught him to read 
fluently at the age of foar years, took him every 
morning to an elementary school ; and although her- 
self ignorant of Latin, so scrupulously made him 
repeat his lessons to her, that he was always better 
prepared with his tasks than any other boy at the 
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school. She made him draw noder her own inapec*- 
tion ; and, by constantly famishing him with the best 
works on history and general literature, nurtured 
that passion for reading, that ardent desire for know- 
ledge, which became (he principal spring of his 
intellectual existence. 

THE MOTHER OF LAMARTINE. 

LunnTUiB, whose jafinenee fot sane moaths wtm 
great in France, thus opens the beaatifiil namtiye 
of his irayels in the Eiast ; — 

** My mother had received from hers, on the bed 
of death, a beautiful copy of the BiUe of Eoy«i>- 
mont, in which she taught roe to read when I was » 
little child. The BiUe had engravings, on sacred 
subjects, on every page. They depicted Sarah, 
Joseph, and Samuel ; and, above all, those beautiful 
patriarchal scenes, in which the solemn and primi- 
tive nature of the East was blended with all the aets 
of the simple and wonderful lives of the fathers of 
mankind. When I had repeated my lesson well, and 
read, with only a fault or two, the half page of his- 
torical matter, my mother uncovered the engraving, 
and, holding the book open in her lap, showed and 
explained it to me as my recompense. 

^'She was endowed by nature with a mind as 
pious as it was tender, and with the most sensitive 
and vivid imagination. All her thoughts were sen- 
timents, and every sentiment was an image. Her 
beautiful, noble, and benignant countenance reflect- 
ed, in its radiant physiognomy, all that glowed in her 
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\, and aH that wals painted in her thoag:hts ; and 
ike safety, affecHonate, solemn^ and impassioned 
tone of her fwice, added to all that she said an ae- 
cent €f strength, grace, and hve, which still sounds 
Ml my ear after six years of absence, 

** Th6 fiigfat of Ihese eqgraTings, the explanations, 
and the poetical commentaries of my mother, in- 
spiced me,iVomthe most tender infancy, with a taste 
awl iMJiaation for Biblieal lore. 

** Ffom the love of %h» things ^emselvcs, to the 
desire of seeing the places where these things had 
oconrred, there was but a step. I burned, therefore, 
from the age of eight years, with a desire to go and 
visit those mountains on whidi God descended-^ 
those deserts where the angel pointed out to Hagar 
the bidden spiing, whence her famished child, dying 
with thirst, might deri¥e nourishment — those riTers 
which flowed from the terrestrial paradise— the spot 
in the Armament at which the angels were seen aa- 
cendii^ and descending Jacob's ladder. The desire 
grew with my growth, and strengthened with ray 
steeogth. I was always dreaming oi traToUing in 
the lilast." 

MY MOTHER'S EXAMPLE. 

^* I BiooLLECT a.yonng gentleman," says Dr. Alex- 
ander, "who, although he had an uncommonly pious 
mother, broke over all the restraints of his education, 
and became a professed infidd, and the advocate of 
licentiousness in its vOest forms ; but a gracious Gkid 
heard tho uneeasiag prayers of his mother, and by 
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means somewhat nnusttal, he was conreited from 
the error of his ways. In apeaking of his former 
eareer, which he evidently did with shame and la- 
mility, he said : ' I could get over all aigaments in 
defence of religion, but one, and that I never could 
obviate, — ^which was, the pious example and conver- 
sation of my mother. When I had fortified myself 
against the truth by the aid of Bolingbroke, Home, 
and Voltaire, yet, whenever I thought of my mother, 
I had the secret conviction, which nothing ceuld 
remove, that there was a reality in religion.' '' 

DROP WORDS AND SMILES. 

Would it not please you to pick up a string of 
pearls, drops of gold, diamonds, and precious stones, 
as you passed along the streets? It would make 
you feel happy for a month to come. Such happi- 
ness you can give to others. How, do you ask ? 
By dropping sweet words, kind remarks, and plea- 
sant smiles, as you pass along. These are true 
pearls and precious stones, which can never be lost ; 
of which none can deprive you. Speak to that or- 
phan child : see the diamonds drop from her cheek. 
Take the hand of that friendless boy : bright pearls 
flash in his eyes. Smile on the sad and dejected : 
a joy suffuseDs his cheek, more l^riUiant than the 
splendour of the precious stones. By the way-side, 
amid the city's din, and at the fire-side, drop words 
and smiles to cheer and bless. You will feel hap- 
pier, when resting on your pillow at the dose of the 
day, than if you had picked up a score of perishing 
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diamonds. The latter cntmUe in 4ime— the former 
grow brighter wkh age, and produce happier re- 
fleedons through life. 

GOVERNING WITH THE EYE. 

*^A cmovMSTANCE lately erossed my path," says 
a correspondent of the Mother^s Journal, "which 
may afford you some encouragement. I had fre- 
quently obserred that one of our neighbours seemed 
to manage her youngest son much more easily than 
she had done the two older ones. The conversa- 
tion, on a late visit, having turned upon the subject of 
her children, i asked her if this was not the case. 
She replied that it was ; and, in answer to my ques- 
tion as to the method which had proved effectual, 
she observed, that it was owing to a remark whioh 
she met in the ' Mother's Journal,' when this child 
was very young. She did not remember whether it 
was by the editor, or by some oUier person. The 
remark was this : ' Be certain to have the child look 
you in the eye when you give a command.' She 
determined to try it, did so, and was much pleased 
with the result. I had observed several times that 
evening, when the child was fretting, that the mother 
said, ' Lewis, look at me.' He would raise his eye 
to hers, she would then give the command, and it 
was heeded." 

POWER OP THE VOICE 

The anecdote of the " Mamac and the Infant," 
touches upon a theme which it would require a 
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voltune to mifQld. A m^^ wbo has learned lite 
jsfovf^r of "nuldy soft, and pemuasiye tonea," aid 
has also learned to give firm, emphatic^ and deeiahe 
commands, in ^^ mild, soft, and persuasive tones, ^ 
has learned one half the secret of success in domes- 
tic government. It only requires to add good sense 
and a good heart — ^and such a mother will wield 
a power^ and permanent influence ojer her domes- 
tic circle. Contrast the influence of such a mother 
with that of one of equal vurtue and inteUigence» yet 
one whose tones are har4h, peevish, and queruhftf, 
and the results speak for themselves, 

THE MANIAC AND THE INFANT. 

The following anecdote was related to us by the 
keeper of a prison where a maniac waa confined. 
He had been brought there in a most desperate 
state. He had long bef(Mre been confined in a c^, 
where, for months, no one dared to enter. Several 
stout men at last brought him to Hartlbrd-eounty 
prison. In a few days the keeper commenced. 
Resorting to his utmost skill to subdue him, be 
adopted the foUowmg expedient : — 

He told his little child, who was then scarcely 
able to walk, to go to the e^l and offer the insane 
man an apjde. Day after day the child went to tlie 
cell, and calling the man by name, said,— 

" Sir, take an apple, sir." 

The maniac turned away in a rage. She con- 
tinued the practice, aad, in her mild, aoh voice, 
agaia uf ged Hm diitmetad man to accept the littie 
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pfi. He BtemeA iaexonMe. His ejre ewM not 
he emight ; lor little ean be aeeompliBbed wMi any 
laea imtil the eye is secured. 

One day the little child stood at the iron grating, 
with an Bfi^ in her hand, saying,*— 

''Come, Mr. , now do accept my apple. Do 

take it from my hand.*' 

Her mild, 9oft, persvaswe tones at last tonebed a 
tender chord in thai distracted sooL It yibrated to 
the gentle soond of the infant Yoice. light hroke in 
upon that darkened mind. Gradually, as the flower 
yields to the beams of the rising sun, and throws its 
petals to its re&eshing influences, so did the soul of 
this maniac open to the sweet influences of the in- 
fant. He looked upon her, and she upon him ; and, 
reaching out his hand, quietly took the little token 
of affection, and ate the apple in her presence. 
Giradually she subdued him. The keeper, delighted 
with the experiment, at last took him out one day, 
letting the child lead him to one of the <^eers of 
the city, and introduced him as Mr. . 



'' Is this man any near relation to that Mr. 



whom yon have confined as a maniae ?" said the 
officer, 

'' O, yes,^' said the keeper, '^ he is a rery near 
rekutive," — delighted with the innocent ^ception he 
was practising ; " he is very nearly related. He is 
the man himself." 

Had it thundered at tliat moment, the men would 
not have been more surprised, and they were about 
rtti^ung into the street. The keeper assured them 
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that there was not the least dtogef. After a ah^rt 
conversation, the restored, with the keeper and the 
child, retarned back to the prison. Here was a 
most wonderful instance of the power of love. The 
man was subsequently restored to society. 

MRS. SARAH EDWARDS. 

Sms had an exeellent way of governing her children ; 
she knew how to make them regard and obey her 
cheerfully, and in speaking to them used mild, 
gentle, and pleasant words. If any correction was 
needful, it was not her manner to give it in a passion. 
And when she had occasion to reprove and rebuke, 
she would do it in few words, without heat and noise, 
with all calmness and gentleness of mind. And in 
her directions or reproofs, in any matters of impor- 
tance, she would address herself to the reason of her 
children, that they might not only know her inclina- 
tion and will, but at the same time be convinced of 
the reasonableness of it. She need speak but once; 
she was cheerfully obeyed ; murmuring and answer- 
ing again were not known among them. And the 
kind and gentle treatment they had from their mo- 
ther, while she strictly and punctually maintained 
her parental authority, seemed naturally to promote 
filial regard, and lead them to a mild, tender treat- 
ment of each other : for quarrelling and contention 
were not permitted among them. She carefully ob- 
served the first appearances of resentment and ill- 
will towards any, in her young children ; and did not 
connive at it, as many who have the care of children 
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do, but was careful to show her displeasiire at it, and 
to 8ai^[>res8 it. As she was sennble that, in many 
respects, the chief care of forming the minds of chil- 
dren naturally lies on mothers ; as they are most 
with their children at their most pliable age, when 
they commonly receiTO impressions by which they 
are very much formed for life; so she was rery 
carefal to do her part in this important business. 
And when she met with any special difficulty in 
4his matter, or foresaw any, she was wont to api^y to 
Mr« Edwards for advice and assistance; land on 
sueh occasions they would both attend to it, as a 
matter of great importance. But this was not all 
in which she expressed the care of her children. 
She thought that parents had a great and important 
duty to do towards their children before they were 
capable of government and instruction. For them 
she constantly and earnestly prayed, and bore them 
on her heart before God in all her secret and most 
solemn addresses to him, and that even before they 
were born. 

Happy are those parents who, like this pious pair, 
are equally yoked ; and disposed to tinite their au- 
thority, counsels, prayers, and experience, in the 
religious education o^their children. 

THE MOTHER'S LAST PRAYER. 

Onb afternoon, in 18^-, several carriages %ere seen 
gathering around an elegant mansion, in the town of 

P . A clergyman and several physicians were 

-assembled in a darkened chamber around the ac- 
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compltshed Mrs. L. The aaxious coimteiianees, 
the liglit tread, the halfHrappressed breatfaing^ of ttie 
atleiidante, the soleran stillness that pervaded the 
whole groap, told too piaiidy &eir fearfol apprehen- 
sions that ihe disease of Mrs. L. woi|ld baffle ail 
hmnan skill, and prore fatal to the sofferer. She 
had been suddenly arrested, in the fall flow of heal^, 
fay a disease that had locked up all her senses in a 
lethargic stupor, from which the skill of faithful 
physicians, and the assiduous efforts of sympathizing 
friends, could not arouse her. The lose of such a 
friend, under any circumstances, could not but be 
seyerely feh; but the affliction would seem greai^ 
increased, were she to pass into the worid of spirits 
without any communication with those who might 
still linger behind. For several years she had been 
an ornament to the Church, and her friends earnestly 
desired to know, whether her religion proved an un- 
failing support, while passing through the valley of 
the shadow of death ; and when, in the course of 
his prayer, the clergyman entreated the Lord that 
her consciousness and power of speech, might, if 
consistent with the divine will, be restored, most 
earnestly did every heart join in the request. 

When all the means which affection and pro^ 
fessional sagacity could suggest, bad been tried in 
vain, her little son, who had just learned to articu- 
late a fe# words, was brought into the room. With 
mingled fear and wonder he gazed on his mother, and 
upon the attendants, watching in silence the issue 
of the disease. " M«-ma, ma-ma," exclaimed the 
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little prattler, ttor a few moBMDta'aitoM. These 
words efiectedy as if by some mysterioas power, 
what other appliances failed to aceomplish ; the du>- 
ther opened her eyes, and slowly stretching out her 
hand) beckoned for her son. He was placed in her 
amis : in a low Toiee, she commended her offspring 
to God, and prayed that he might meet her in hea- 
vaa. That was her last prayer: in a few hours 
that son was motheziesa* 

The scene now changes. We pass the interval 
of twenty years, and find that son in college. The 
iiobl9 and commanding form of William L., his ur- 
baolty <^ manners and diligence in study, soon won 
him the esteem of faculty and students. During the 
first year, he held a high rank in his class, and gave 
{oomise of eminent usefulness. But college life puts 
X young man's principles to a severe test. It is a 
state of exposure and trial, during which no youth 
is safe, without devoted piety; a security which 
William L. did not possess. He formed unfor- 
tnnate ccmnezions with several idle students, the 
efiects of which were soon apparent in his recita- 
tions. He was admonished of his danger, but seemed 
as if spell-bound by some fascination, from which he 
could not escape. It has been justly said that idle- 
ness is the parent of many vices ; so it proved in 
the present instance. Idleness led on to dissipation ; 
and, after repeated admonitions and fruitless efforts to 
reclaim him, William L. was expelled from college, 
a drunkard ! Small, indeed, did the probability seem 
that his mother's last prayer would be answered. 
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William returned to his home. Tke report of 
his expulsion from college, and the cause of it, 
blasted the high-raised expectations of his friends, 
and sounded in their ears like the knell of all his 
prospects and hopes. Still they endeavoured to 
throw around him such influences and associations 
as would restore his self-respect ; and, with all the 
eloquence of pure affection, they besought him to 
abandon at once and forever the intoxicating boWL- 
Their earnest entreaties led him to moderate, in 
some degree, his excesses, but produced no radical 
reformation ; and his friends, wearied with unavail- 
ing efforts, were beginning to conclude that they 
must give up his case as hopeless. 

One dark, cloudy evening, William was sitting 
alone in his chamber, musing upon the great change 
that had, within a few years, come over his pros- 
pects, when his uncle entered his room, and pro- 
posed a walk. William put on his hat, and accom- 
panied him. Whetiier by accident or design, they 
walked in the direction of the grave-yard, and soon 
found themselves by the grave of Mrs. L. The 
white tombstones around, scarcely less visible in the 
darkness, read a silent but impressive lesson on the 
frailty of man. As they were leaning on the grave- 
stone of Mrs. L., the uncle gave William a descrip- 
tion of her character, and of the circumstances 
attending her death, particularly her dying prayer, 
that he lAght meet her in heaven : ^' and now," 
said he, taking William by the hand, "will you 
meet her in heaven, or will you die a drunkard t" 
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N William burst into tears, and sank down upon bi» 
mother's grave overwhelmed with emotion. The 
darkness without was but a faint emblem of the 
darkness and horror within. Guilti remorse, shame, 
BtuDg him to an intensity of anguish, such as he had 
neyer known before. His life passed in rapid re- 
view : his talents wasted — his time misspent — repu- 
tation blasted — hopes crushed — ^the hearts of friends 
bleeding over his degradation — a mother^s last, fond 
desire unheeded — her last prayer unanswered — 
these, and kindred reflections, came crowding upon 
bis thoughts, and death itself seemed preferable to 
his present degradation and wretchedness. He 
retired to his chamber, and to a sleepless pi]low. 
The next morning, when the family had gathered 
around the breakfast-table, they found upon it a 
temperance pledge, drawn up in strictest form, and 
signed by William L. From that time may be 
dated, not only reformation of external character, 
but also, as is believed, an internal and spiritual 
renovation of the heart. 

He now resolved to resume his studies, and prepare 
for some useful station ; but before he could put his 
purpose into operation, he was seized with a fever, 
which left no hope of his recovery. He bore his 
protracted illness without a murmur, and seemed 
desirous of recovery only that he might counteract, 
in some degree, the evil he had already done. On one 
occasion, when his father told him the physician had 
reconraiended him a little wine, he said : " Father, 
if you insist upon it, I will take wine, though I 
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thauld greatly prefer not to do it. I mttst dfe, and 
let me die without being polluted by what has wt^ll- 
Digh wroaght my rain." This request was granted. 
A few days after, a long and silent procession wa^ 
seen moving to the church-yard, preceded by tho 
mortal remains of William L. His body slumbers 
by the side of bis mother ; but where is the spirit 1 
We believe that the mother's last prayer was 
answered, and that her son has gone to meet her 
in heaven. 

MRS. SAVAGE. 

The Diary of Mrs. Savage abounds with expressions 
of concern for her children. At one time she writes: 
" I read in course, in my closet, Isaiah liv, with the 
exposition. I was much affected with the 13th 
verse, ' And all thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord.' Though it is spoken of the Church's chil- 
dren, I would apply it to my own children, in par- 
ticular, and desire to act faith on it. I am caring 
and endeavouring that they may be taught and 
instructed in the good way. This is the inward 
desire of my soul. Now, saith God, they shall be 
taught of me^ and all thy children shall — a sweet 
promise, it much satisfies me ; Lord, set in with 
poor parents, who desire nothing in the world so 
much, as to see their children walk in the narrow 
way that leads to life !" 
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MOTHER OF DOCTOR A. CLARKE. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, when a boy, having one day 
disobeyed his mother, she took the Bible, and read 
and commented on Prov. xxx, 17, in a^ery serious 
manner. The poor culprit was cut to the heart, be- 
lieving the words had been sent immediately from 
heaven. He went out into the field with a troubled 
spirit, and was musing on the awful denunciation of 
Divine displeasure, when the hoarse croak of a 
raven 8oundecy|flfe|| conscience an alarm more ter- 
rible than the^^Hf fire at midnight. He looked 
up, and soon percei^KI this most ominous bird, and, 
actually supposing it to be the raven of which the 
text spoke, coming to pick out his eyes, he clapped 
his hands on them, and, with the utmost speed, ran 
home, to escape the impending danger. 



A SCENE IN THE PHILADELPHIA PENI- 
TENTIARY. 

We passed out to the ante-room again, where we 
encountered a new-comer, who had just reached the 
prison as we re-entered. He had been seu^ ta^ for 
five years, on a charge of embezzlement. 

He was elegantly attired in the latest style of 
fashion, and possessed all the nonchalance and appear- 
ance of a genteel rowdy. He twirled his watch- 
chain, looked particularly knowing at •a couple of 
ladies who chanced to be present, and seemed utterly 
indififerent about himself or the predicament he was 

13 
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placed in ! The Warden read his commitment, and 
addressed him with — 

" Charles, I am sorry to see thee here.'* 

" It calb be helped, old fellow!" 

« What^Lthy age, Charles 1" 

" Twenty-three." 

« A Philadefphian !" 

« Well— kinder, and kinder not." 

" Thee hast disgraced thyself, sadly." 

" Well, I ain't troubled." 

" Thee looks not like a rogue/^ 

" Matter of opinion !" 

«* Thee was well situated ?". 

" Yes — well enough." . 

" In good employ V 

" Well— so-so." 

" And thee has parents ?" 

" Yes." 

" Perhaps thee hast a mother, Charles ?" 

The convict had been standing during this brief 
dialoinie, perfectly unconcerned and reckless, until 
this last interrogatory was put. Had a thunderbolt 
struck him, he could not have fallen more suddenly 
than he did, when the name of " mother" fell on his 
ear! He sank into a chair — a torrent of tears 
gushed from his eyes — ^the very .fountain of his heart 
seemed to have burst on the instant ! He recovered 
partially — and said, imploringly, to the Warden, — 

" Don't yt)u, sir — for God's sake, dorCt call her 
name in this dreadful place! Bo what you may 
with me, but don't mention that name to roe !" 
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There were tears in other eyes besides the pri- 
soner's, and an aching silence pervaded the group 
who surrounded the unfortunate convict. • * * 
The blaek cap was drawn over his head ; he was 
led to an adjoining apartment and stripped, and 
shortly afterwards he re-appeared upon the corridor. 
He passed silently on, in charge of a deputy keeper, 
to a lonely cell, in a distant part of the prison ; the 
door creaked on its hinges, he disappeared ; the 
chain dropped from the outside bolts, and Charles 
was a close prisoner for five years to come ! 

We left the prison with heavy hearts, relieved, 
however, by the reflection that this was one of the 
best devised institutions of its kind in the world, 
(notwithstanding the libels of Charles Dickens,) and 
that its administration, in the hands of Mr. Scatter- 
good, secured ta/its unfortunate inmates the most 
equal and exact )nstice." 



*i 



"LET ME BE BURIED BY MY MOTHER." 

The bustle of the fight was over : the prisoners had 
been secured, and the decks washed down, the 
watch piped, and the schooner once more relapsed 
into midnight quiet and repose. I sought my 
hammock, and soon fell asleep. But my slumbers 
were disturbed by wild dreams, which, like the 
visions of a fever, agitated and unnerved me ; the 
late strife, the hardships of my early life, and a 
thousand other things mingled together, as figures in 
a phantasmagoria. Suddenly a hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and starting up, I beheld the surgeon's mate. 



^ 
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" Little Dick, sir, is dying," he said. 

At once I sprang from my hammock. Little 
Dick was a sort of prot6g6 of mine. He was a 
pale, dehcate child, said to be an orphan, and used 
to gentle nurture ; and, from the first hour I joined 
the schooner, my heart yearned towards him, for I, 
too, had once been friendless and alone in the world. 
He had often talked to me, in confidence^ of his 
mother, whose memory he regarded with holy reve- 
rence, while to the other boys of the ship he had 
little to say, for they were rude and coarse — he deli- 
cate and sensitive. Often, when they jeered him for 
his melancholy, he would go apart by himself and 
weep. He never complained of his lot, thou^ his 
companions imposed on him continually. 

I took a strange interest in hirl, and had lightened 
his task as much as possible. IJl^ing the late fight 
I had owed my life to him ; for he rushed in just as 
the sabre stroke was levelled at me, and by inter- 
posing his feeble cutlass had averted the deadly 
blow. In the hurry and confusion since, I had quite 
forgotten to inquire if he were hurt, though, at the 
time, I inwardly resolved to exert all my little influ- 
ence to procure him a midshipman^s warrant, in 
requital for his service. It was with a pang of 
reproachful agony, therefore, that I leaped to my feet. 

" You don't mean it ? He is not dying !" 

"I fear sir," said the messenger, shaking his 
head sadly, "that he cannot live till morning." 

" And I have been lying idle here I" I exclaimed, 
with remorse. " Lead me to him !" 
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^ Hd is delirious, bat in the intervals of lunacy he 
asks for you, sir ;" and aa the man spoke we stood 
beside the bedside of the dying boy. 

The sufierer did not lie in bis asual hammock, for 
it was hung in the very midst of the crew, and the 
close air around it was too stifling ; but he had been 
carried under the open hatchway, and laid there in 
a little open space of about four feet square. From 
the sound of the ripples, I judged the schooner was 
in motion, while the clear, calm, blue sky, seen 
through the opening orerhead, and dotted with my- 
riads of stars, betokened that the fog had broken 
away. How calm it smiled down on the wan face 
of the dying boy ! Occasionally a light current of 
wind — O, how deliciously cool in that pent-up hold ! 
"^eddied down the hatchway, and lifled the dark 
chesnut locks of the sufferer, as, with his head 
reposing in the lap of an old veteran, he lay in an 
unquiet slumber. His shirt collar was unbuttoned, 
and his childish bosom, as white as that of a girl, 
was open and exposed. He breathed quick and 
heavily. ' The wound of which he was dying had 
been intensely painful, but within the last half-hour 
had somewhat lulled, though, even now, his thin 
fingers tightly grasped the bed-clothes, as if he 
suffered the greatest agony. 

A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman stood 
beside him, holding a dull lantern in his hand, and 
gazing sorrowfully down upon the J3ufferer. The 
surgeon knelt, with his finger on the boy's pulse. 
As I approached, they all looked up. The veteran 
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who h^ him ehodc his head, and would haye spo^ 
ken, but the tears gatheze4 too chokingly in his eyes*. 

The surgeon said : — 

** He is going fast, poor little fellow — do you see 
this V As he spoke he lifted up a rich, gold locket, 
which had lain upon the boy's breast. ''He has 
seen better days.'' 

I could not answer, for my heart was full. Here 
was the being to whom, but a lew hours before, I had 
owed my life — ^a poor, slight, unprotected child — ly- 
ing before me, with death already written on his 
brow ; and yet I had never known his dangc^r, and 
never sought him out after the conflict. How Int- 
teily my heart reproached me in that hour ! They 
noticed my agitation, and his old friend — the seaman 
that held his head — said sadly :-^ 

" Poor little Dick, you '11 never see the shore you 
have wished for so long. But there '11 be more than 
one when the log's out," he spoke with emotion, 
" to mourn over you." 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes, and 
looked vacantly around. " Has he come yet ?" he 
asked, in a low voice. " Why won't he come ?" 

'' I am here," said I, taking the little fellow's 
hand ; " don't you know me, Dick V 

He smiled faintly in my face. He then said :•— 

" You have been kind to me, sir — kinder than 
most people are to a poor orphan boy. I have no 
way to show my gratitude, unless you will take the 
Bible you will And in my trunk. It 's a small offer- 
ing, I know ; but it 's all I have." 
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I bunt into tears. He reeamed :-^ 

** Doctor, I am dying, ain't 11*^ said the little fel- 
fow, ^ for my saglit grows dim. God bless yon, Mr. 
Banforth." 

" Can I do nothing lor you, Dick V* said I : yon 
saved my life — I would coin my blood to buy 
yours." 

'* I have nothing to ask-^I don't want to liro— - 
only, if it 's possible, let me be buried by mother ; 
yon will find the name of the place, and all about it, 
in my trunk." 

'* Any thing— everything, my poor lad," I answered^ 
chokingly. 

The little fellow smiled faintly-^it was like an 
angel's smile^— >but he did not answer. His eyes 
were fixed on the stars flickering in that patch of 
the4>]ae sky overhead. His mind wandered. 

** It 's a long, long ways up there ; but there are 
bright angels among them. Mother used to say 
that I would meet her there. How near they 
oome ! and I see sweet faces smiling on me from 
among them. Hark! is that music?" and, lifting 
his finger, he seemed listening for a moment. He 
fell back, and tho old veteran burst into tears. The 
ehild was dead. 

REV. HENBY LONQDOK 

" I WAS born in Sheffield, Feb. , 1754. Although my 
parents had had nineteen children, none of them 
were living when I was born; and their great 
desire that I should be spared, led them into an 
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over-iodalgent kind of tuitioD, whieh, ix some 
years, proved destructiYO to our peace aad com- 
fort. Crying and frettiog, >( was thought, would 
endaoger my health, and therefore it was every one's 
care to prevent me from heing hurt or vexed. I 
have ever considered this treatment as a great 
infelicity. Everything which I saw, I wished to 
have; and, lest I shonld cry, I must have it 
instantly, if it were possiMe to procure it. The 
new toy was soon cast off; and the more I had, 
the more I wanted. My fond parents were thus in 
continual bondage; and the domestics were so 
many slaves to my childish tyranny. That the 
evils resulting from this mode of educating children 
may deeply affect my own children who may live 
to be parents, I will mention some of its baleful 
consequences, as exemplified in the first seven years 
of my life. I remember standing one day with a 
milk-can in my hand, when my father, who was 
observing me at some distance, saw me in danger 
of being run over by a cart, and shouted to me to 
run instantly. The loud voice at once startled me 
and raised my majesty ; and, in revetge, I took the 
can, l^id it before the cart, and the wheel ran over 
it. What a mistaken affection, that I did not re- 
ceive from my parent a salutary correction! At 
another time, having on a new suit of clothes, my 
father happened playfully to startle me ; at which I 
was so mightily offended, that I took a handful of 
mire, and rubbed it on my clothes. Not long after 
this, my father^s apprentice boys were going out one 
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evening to walk in the fields, I told them I wonld go 
with them, bat they, refusing me, ran away ; I fol- 
lowed them, bat, being oatran, in my fury I plunged 
over-head in a horse-pond. I was conscious of no- 
thing more, till, some hours after, I awoke, as out 
of a trance, lying upon my mother's knee." 

Let all parents be warned by this striking ex- 
ample, and carefully avoid over-indulgence. It 
strengthens the natural self-will of children, plunges 
them into danger and misery, and often leads them 
to rain. Though this spoiled youth, through Divine 
grace, became an excellent and useful man, yet he 
caused his parents much anguish, and retained a de- 
gree of positiveness and obstinacy of temper through 
life, in consequence of his improper education. He 
proceeds : — 

*' My father, knowing no remedy for these painful 
propensities, submitted to them, as admitting of no 
cure. He was a man of amiable disposition ; but it 
was not till his last sickness that he seriously con- 
sidered the importance of religion, and the awful real- 
ities of eternity. My mother was a very intelligent 
and deeply pious woman. The Scriptures were her 
daily study, and she could say, * Thy word have I 
hid in my heart !* She enjoyed the comfort of true 
religion, in its present peace, and its future prospects 
in a better world. It was with growing concern that 
my mother beheld my stubbornness. She lamented 
that she had not begun early with suitable correction. 
As I had now been seven years under the sole con- 
trol of my own capricious passions, she thought it 
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was too late to use cotzeetion^ and Keeohed to try 
to the utmost what her insimctioDS and admonitions, 
her prajers and example, would avail. Almost as 
soon as she put her resolution in practice, she saw 
some fruit of her labour ; and at length she could 
govern me by a kind word, or an affectionate look. 
With what Teneratiim do I remember her pious care ! 
Now she began to *• train up her child in the way 
he should go ;' and, I remember, I was very early 
the subject of religious impressions. My understand- 
ing was enlightened, my conscience was awakened, 
and I felt the drawings of the Spirit of God. I had 
always been kept, as much as possible, from wicked 
examples ; and now I felt astonished when I saw or 
heard of the wickedness of the wicked. Hearing a 
carter swear at his horses, I was so affected that I 
went home weeping ; praying that God would have 
mercy upon him, and not send him to hell. My 
mother, perceiving the success of her labours, waa 
stimulated, if possible, to greater diligence. At the 
age of ten, I was taught to pay particular attention 
to the sermons which I heard. On the evening of 
the Sabbath, my mother did not fail to inquire how 
much I could remember of the three discourses I 
had heard on that day. I often felt the Lord sweetly 
drawing me to secret prayer, and soon found the 
habitual exercise of closet devotion to be my de- 
light." 
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MRS. BEEOHER. 

On the east of Long-Island, in one of the most 
secluded spots in this country, more than thirty 
years ago, a mother, whose rare intellectual and 
moral endowments were known to but few, made 
this simple record : — 

" This morning I rose very early, to pray for my 
children ; and especially that my sons may be minis- 
ters and missionaries of Jesus Christ." 

A number of years after, a friend who was pre- 
sent thus describes the mother's dying hour : — 

** Owing to extreme weakness, her mind wandered, 
and her conversation was broken ; but as she en- 
tered the valley of the shadow of death, her soul 
lighted up, and gilded its darkness. She made a 
feeling and most appropriate prayer, and told her 
husband that her views and anticipations had beea 
such, that she conld scarcely sustain them ; and that 
if they had been increased, she should have been 
overwhelmed ; that her Saviour bad blessed her with 
constant peace, and that through all her sickness 
she h|^ever prayed for life. She dedicated her 
five sons to God, as ministers and missionaries of 
Jesus Christ, and said that her greatest desire was, 
that her children might be trained up for God. 

** She spoke with joy of the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, and of the glorious day now 
ushering in. She attempted to speak to her chil* 
dren, but was so exhausted, and their cries and sobs 
were such, that she could say but little. Her bus- 
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band then ua4o a prayer, in which he gare her back 
to God, and dedicated all they held in common to 
him. She then fell into a sweet sleep, from which 
she awoke in heaven." 

The prayers of this mother hare been answered. 
All her eight children have been "trained up for 
God." Her five sons are all *' ministers and mis- 
sionaries of Jesus Christ." And the late Rer. 
George Beecher was the first of her oflfspring whom 
she welcomed to heaven. 

MONICA, MOTHER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

St. Augustine was born in the city of Tagasta, 
in Nnmidia. His father, Patriciust continued a pa- 
gan till near his death ; when, won by the amiable 
conversation of his wife, he died in the Christian 
faith. His mother, Monica, eminent for piety, en- 
deavoured early to instil into his infant mind the 
pure doctrines of Divine truth, recommending what 
she taught by her holy life. But that God, without 
the influence of whose Spirit all teaching is inefiTec- 
tual, is sometimes pleased to iBxercise the faith and 
patience of his people, that they may " be ||^, and 
know that he is God ;" and ascribe, not to them- 
selves, but to His name, all the glory. Augustine, 
at an early age, became acquainted with men, who, 
led away by false learning, were ignorant of the 
true God. O, how dangerous is the snare of evil 
friendship ! It is the nature of sin to deceive, by 
the false shadow of that good which in God alone 
is to be found ; and He only who formed the heart, 
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ean raise it from the low and groTelliog objects, 
in pursuit of which, erery man in his own^a^rs will 
wander, to behold the glory and excellency of Him 
in whose presence there is "fulness of joy." 

Augustine was early instructed in the Greek and 
Latin languages, in which he made very great pro- 
gress. " Who did not extol," says he, "the noble 
spirit of my father, in laying out so much money in 
the education of his son, while yet he had no con- 
cern in what manner I grew up to Thee 1" Elo- 
quent, learned, and esteemed wise, Augustine was 
yet ignorant of that God who, though his throne is 
in the highest heaven, dwells also in the humble 
and contrite heart. " My pride," he says, " sepa- 
rated me from Thee, and closed my eyes. I am 
willing to recollect the scenes of baseness through 
which I have passed — ^not that I may love them, but 
love Thee, my God. I do it from the love of Thy 
love, recollecting my own very evil ways, in the 
bitterness of memory, that Thou mayest be endeared 
to me. My soul is a habitation too narrow for Thy 
enti;anc^e, do Thou enlarge it ; it is in ruins, do 
Thou j^air it ; it has what must offend thine eyes, 
who Mnl cleanse it, or to whom shall I cry, but 
unto Thee. Still, O Lord, in my childhood, I have 
much to praise Thee for ; for many — many were 
thy gifts. The sin was mine that I sought pleasure, 
truth, and happiness, not in Thee, but in the creature, 
and thus rushed into pains, confusion, and errors. 
While I was yet walking in sin, often attempting to 
rise, and sinking still deeper, my dear mother, in 
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Tigorovs hopet pmrtAt/b&A in ewmeflt pr&yer for me, 
I reraeniber also, that tike entreated a eertain bishop 
to try to reaeoR me out of tny errors. ' Your son,' 
says he, *ts too much elated at present, and carried 
away with fche pleasing^ novelties of his opinion, to 
regard aay argument. Let him alone, only coiv 
tinue praying to the Lord for him ; in the eourse of 
his study he will diseorer bis error." All this 
satisfied not my anxious parent ; with floods of tears, 
Mie still persisted in her request, till, a little out of 
patience with her importunity, he said, * Begone, 
good woman, it is impossible that the child of such 
tears should perish !^ 

" While I was teaching rhetoric in my native town, 
I enjoyed the friendship of a young man of my own 
age ; it was a regard influenced by similar studies. 
He was soon afterwards seized with a fever. I, who 
loved him with much tenderness, came, not to speak 
of that Saviour, the knowledge of whose name only 
can make the dying sinner triumph over iiis last and 
dreadful enemy, but to converse on the subjects in 
which we were wont to rejoice. That vain philoso- 
phy could not soothe bis dying ear. Delivemd from 
my madness, he was saved by thee, O Go(flP Afler 
the death of my friend, I was indeed wretched ; and 
wretched is every soul that is bound by the love of 
mortal things. The load of misery burdened me : 
I knew Thou alone conldest care ; but I was un- 
willing, weak, and helpless. Thy hand, my God, 
in the secret of thy Providence, forsook not my 
soul ; day and night the prayers of my mother came 
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up before Tkee, aod theu wroughtest on me in a way 
marTeUous indeed. I was now, in my thirtieth year, 
fltill miaerabie. Troubled in my conscience to set 
apart some portion of my time each day for the 
care of my sonl ; but then, what time shall I have to 
attend the levees of the great, for study, and for 
relaxation t What then, if death should suddenly 
seize you, and judgment overtake you unprepared ? 
Men's goings are from the Lord ; it was from Thy 
influence that I was persuaded to go to Rome 
instead of Carthage. The deep recesses of Thy 
wisdom must be confessed by me in this dispensa- 
tion. The true cause of this removal was hidden, 
at this time, from me and my mother, who bewailed 
at my going away, and followed me to the sea-side. 
I deceived her, though she held me close, with a 
view to hold me backward, or go along with me. I 
pretended that I meant only to stay with a friend 
until he should sail. That night I departed privily, 
and she remained, weeping and praying. Thus did 
I deceive her who was such a mother to me ! Yet 
was I preserved from the dangers of the sea ; and 
there was a time coming, when Thou wouldst wipe 
away my mother's tears, with which she watered 
the earth, and forgive this my base undutifulness. 
Courageous through piety, and following me through 
sea and land, she at length found me, still hopeless 
with respect to the discovery of Divine truth. Am- 
brose, the pious bishop of Milan, was charmed with 
the ferveuoy of her piety, and the amiableness of her 
good works. I was delighted with bis learning, &nd 
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the sweetnees of his language. I sooglK foropportn* 
nities of convemng with him ; btit, engaged in study, 
and surrounded at all times by persons whose neees* 
sities he relieved, I sought in vain. His sermons, 
however, were profitable to me. Let the Ghristiaa 
orator pray before he speak. Let him lift up his 
thirsty soul to God, before he pronounce anything. 
Ambrose had thus prayed for me. The state of my 
mind was now altered ; my meditations on Thee, my 
God, were like the attempts of men, desirous of 
awaking, but sinking again into sleep. But Thou, with 
whom are the hearts of all, didst shine on me vehe- 
mently ; I trembled ; I now sought the way of obtain- 
ing strength to enjoy Thee, and found it not till I 
embraced ' the Mediator between God and man— the 
man Christ Jesus,' who is ' God over all, blessed for 
ever,' calling and saying, ' I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.' With eagerness I took up the volume 
of inspiration, particularly the writings of St. Paul. 
Here now appeared one uniform tenor of godliness, 
and I learned to rejoice with trembling. The books 
in which I delighted, had none of the blessed reali- 
ties which I found here, namely— Salvation, the 
Holy Spirit, and the Cup of Redemption. In the 
others, no one hears, 'Come unto me all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.' I determined to return to Africa with my 
mother ; and, while preparations were made for 
our departure, we stood in a window facing the 
coast, at the mouth of the Tiber. We conversed 
on the eternal life of the saints. It was evident to 
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lift, that earthly pleasares deserved not to be named 
in comparison. Erecting oar spirits most ardently, 
we ascended aboye the noblest parts of material crea- 
tion to Thee, by whom all things were made. In 
that fnoment the world appeared to as of no value, 
and she said soon, ' What do I here 1 One thing only 
— ^yonr conversion— was an object for which I wished 
to live. My God has given me this in larger mea- 
Bore ; what do I here ?* Five days afterwards she 
fell into a fever, of which she died. One who was 
with us lamented that she was likely to leave her 
body in a foreign land: she looked with anxiety 
to see his conception so grovelling. 'Place this 
body anywhere ; do not distress yourself about it. 
Nothing,' said she, * is far to God — I don't fear that 
he should know where to find it at the resurrec- 
tion !• "* 

Soon after the loss of this inestimable parent, Au- 
gustine returned into Africa ; where, by his preach- 
ing, Divine troth, which had almost been buried 
amidst many errors, raised again its head. His 
writings were translated into the Greek tongne, and 
amused with vigour through the Christian world. 
For more than a thousand years previous to the 
Reformation, the light of Divine truth, which shone 
here and there among individuals, daring the dreary 
night of saperstition, was, in many instances, kindled, 
preserved, and increased by his writings. 

Moderate in his dress, furniture, and diet, he con- 
stantly practised hospitality. As one evidence of 
his bumble, tender, watchful spirit, he had it written 

14 
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on ills taUe* that, whoerer attacked tbe e^nM^rs 
of the abseot, abould be excluded. On one occa- 
sion, some hisbopa, with whom he waa intimate«^ 
breaking the role, he was at length so much roused 
as to say, that either those lines must be erased 
from his table, or he would retire to his chamber. 
He was very attentive to the wants and comforts 
of the poor. His sermons were plain, weighty, 
serious, and affectiooate. He followed his own 
rules, and was himself the preacher be desccibed. 
At length, this venerable servant of God was seized 
with a fever, which ended in his dissolution, in the 
year 430. He lived seventy-six years, forty of 
which he had been a presbyter or bishop. 

*' Though dead, he yet speaketh" to all Christian 
parents, to spare no pains for the conversion of their 
children, assured that they '* who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy." 

MOTHER OF REV. DR WAUGH. 

CoNCERRiKo his mother, Br. Waugh has left the 
following account : — ^ 

'* Piety and meekness, and the tenderest regard 
for the happiness of her childreo, formed the outline 
of her character. Born of eminently pious parents 
—-Alexander Johnstone, farmer in East Gordon, and 
Elizabeth Waugh — her mind at an early period was 
formed to the love of goodness. Through life she 
maintained the character of a godly, modest, and in- 
offensive woman. Her devotions were regular and 
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ftrvent : ihe law of kiadDess to all was on her lips ; 
but towards her children her affection was uncom- 
monly strong, and her religioas principles directed 
her affections into the path of tender solieitnde 
about their eternal welfare. By prayer, by exhor- 
tation, by exampie, and by many tears, did she study 
to adyanoe oor knowledge of the true God, and 
Jesns ChriBt whom he had sent. She had her 
self experienced the sweetness of unaffected god- 
Jtneas, and was grei^y concerned that her chil- 
dren might also taste and see that the Lpid is 
gracious.'^ 

Few men have attained to high eminence, either 
in science or religion, who have not expressed deep- 
felt gratitude for the example, and counsels, and 
prayers of an affectionate and pious mother : and, 
in the case of Dr. Waugh, this grateful feeling was 
strikingly manifested. It were injustice to her 
memory not to record most prominently the reye- 
rential affection with which he ever spoke of the 
character of his mother. It was his delight to 
breathe into the ears of his own children the story 
of her piety and kindness ; to her he looked back, 
even at the age of three-score years and ten, with 
all the humility and fondness of a child ; and when, 
nearly forty years after her death, he heard the 
summons issued that was to gather him to his 
fathers, his filial tenderness, even then prompted the 
wish, that his pillow could have been sofVened by the 
hand of his mother, and his heart refreshed and 
strengthened by her pray era !•— thus recommending 
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on his death-bed the performance of that doty to 
which he was ever so acxious to direct the atten- 
tion of the young — " Honoar thy father and tliy 
mother." 

The laudable exertions of this exeeUent parent in 
the religions education of her children, were followed 
by a rich recompense of reward. With a mind con- 
stituted like hers, she tasted the sweetest of all 
pleasures, in beholding her three children give 
satis&etory evidence of fearing God from their 
youth. 

THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 

The mother of our fliustrious Washington fur- 
nishes an example of female excellence, and Us 
reward^ which is uuequalled; and yet the model 
has been hitherto httle known. This neglect has 
not arisen from any indifference of the American 
people to the virtues of their patriots ; but simply, 
that at the time of the revolution, the public history 
of the events was paramount to iiny private relations ; 
and the novel, rapid, and successiul experiment of 
our national character has left Httle opportunity fur 
domestic and individual history. 

For the succeeding sketch we are indebted to 
George W. P. Custis, Esq., (grandson to Mrs. Wash- 
ington, the wife of General Washington,) of Vir- 
ginia : — 

The mother of Washington was descended from 
the very respectable family of Ball, who settled as 
English colonists, on the banks of the Potomac. 
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Bred in those domestic and independent habits which 
graced Virginia matrons in the old daye of Virginia, 
this lady, by the death of her husband, became in- 
ToWed in the cares of a young fiimily, at a period 
when those cares seem more especially to claim the 
aid and control of the stronger sex. It was left for 
this eminent woman, by a method the most rare — by 
an education and discipline the most peculiar and 
imposing, to form, in the youth-time of her son, 
those great and essential qualities which gave lustre 
to the glories of his after-life. 

It was remarked by the ancients, that the mother 
always gave the tone to the character of the child ; 
and we may be permitted to say, that since the days 
of old renown, a mother has not lived better fitted 
to give the tone and character of real greatness to 
her child, than she whose remarkable life and actions 
this reminiscence will endeavour to illustrate. 

At the time of his father's death, George Wash- 
ington was only twelve years of age. He has been 
heard to say^ that be knew little of his father except 
the remembrance of his person, and of his parental 
fondness. To his mother's forming care he himself 
ascribed the origin of his fortunes and his fame. 

The home of Mrs. Washington, of which she was 
always mistress, was a pattern of order. There, the 
levity and indulgence common to youth were tem* 
pered by a deference and well-regulated restraint, 
which, while it neither suppressed nor condemned 
any rational enjoyment usual in the spring-time of life, 
circumscribed those enjoyments within the boands 
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of moderation and propriety. Thus he was taaglit 
the duty of obedience, which prepared him to com- 
mand. Still, the mother held in reserre an an- 
thority which never departed from her — not even 
when her son had become the most illttstrious of 
men. It seemed to say : " I am your mother — th6 
being who gave yon life— the guide who directed 
your steps, when they needed a guardian ; my mater- 
sal affection drew forth your lore; my anthoritjr 
constrained yonr spirit; whatever may be jrour 
success or your renown, next to your God yonr 
reverence is due to me !'' Nor did the son diiteent 
from these truths ; but, to the last moments of his 
venerable parent, yielded to her will the most duti^ 
ful and implicit obedience, and felt for her person 
and character the highest respect, and the most en- 
thusiastic attachment. The late Lawrence Wash- 
ington, Esq., of Chotank,one of the associates of the 
juvenile years of the chief, and remembered by him 
in his will, thus describes the home of his mother : — 
" I was often there with George — his playmate, 
schoolmate, and young man's companion. Of the 
mother, I was ten times more afraid than I ever 
was of my own parents ; she awed me in the midst 
of her kindness, for she was indeed truly kind. 
And, even now, when time has whitened my locks, 
and I am th^ grandparent of the second generation, 
I could not behold that majestic woman without feel- 
ings it is impossible to describe. Whoever has seen 
the awe-inspiring air and manner, so characteristic 
in the father of bis country, will remember the ma- 
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tron as she appeared when the presiding genius of 
her well-ordered household, commanding and being 
obeyed." 

Such were the domestic influences under which 
the mind of Washington was formed : and that he 
not only profited by, but fully appreciated their excel- 
}ence, and the character of hb mother, his behaviour 
at all times testified. tJpon his appointment to the 
oommand-in-chief of the American armies, pre- 
yiously to bis joining the forces at Cambridge, he 
removed his mother from her country residence to 
the village of Fredericksburg, a situation remote 
from danger, and contiguous to her friends and 
reUuioQS. 

It was there the matron remained during nearly 
the whole of the trying period of the Revolution. 
Directly in the way of the news, as it passed from 
north to south ; one courier would bring intelligence 
of success to our arms, another, " swiftly coursing 
at his heels," the saddening reverse, of disaster and 
defeat. While thus ebbed and flowed the fortunes 
of our cause, -the mother, trusting to the wisdom and 
protection of Divine Providence, preserved the even 
tenor of her life, affording an example to those ma- 
trons whose sons were alike engaged in the arduous 
contest; and showing that unavailing anxieties, how- 
ever belonging to nature, were unworthy of mothers 
whose sons were combating for the inestimable 
rights of man, and the freedom and happiness of the 
world. 

When the comforting and glorious intelligence 
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arrived of the passage of the Delaware, (Deeember, 
1776,) an event which restored our hopes from the 
very brink of despair, a number of her friends waited 
vpon the mother, with congratulations. She re- 
ceived them with calmness ; observed that it was 
most pleasurable news, and that George appeared to 
have deserved well of his country for such signal 
services ; and continued, in reply to the congratu- 
lations of patriots, (most of whom held letters in 
their hands, from which they read extracts,) *' But, 
my good sirs, here is too . much flattery — still, 
George will not forget the lessons I early taught 
him — ^he will not forget himself ^ though he is the 
subject of so much praise !** 

Here let me remark upon the absurdity of an 
idea, which, from some strange cause or other, has 
been suggested, though certainly never believed» 
that the mother was disposed to favour the royal 
cause. Such a surmise has not the slightest foun- 
dation in truth. Like many others, whose days of 
enthusiasm were in the wane, the lady doubted the 
prospects of success in the beginning of the war j 
but when the mother, who had been removed to the 
county of Frederick, on the invasion of Virginia, in 
1781, was informed by express, of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, she raised her hands to heaven, and 
exclaimed : " Thank God, war will now be ended ; 
and peace, independence, and happiness bless our 
country." 

During the war, and indeed during her useful 
life, up to the advanced age of eighty-two, until 
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within three years of her death, (wBen an afflictive 
disease preyented exertion,) the mother set a most 
valuable example, in the management of her domes- 
tic concerns, carrying her keys, bustling in her 
household affaks, providing for her family, and 
living and moving in all the pride of independence. 
She was not actuated by the ambition for show 
which pervades lesser minds ; and the peculiar 
plainness and dignity of her manners became in no 
wise altered, when the sun of glory arose upon her 
house. There are some of the aged inhabitants of 
Fredericksburg, who well remember the matron, as, 
seated in an old-&8hioned open chaise, she was in 
the habit of visiting, almost daily, her little farm, in 
the vicinity of the town. When there, she would 
ride about her fields, giving her orders, and seeing 
that they were obeyed. 

Her great industry, with the well-regulated 
economy of all her concerns, enabled the matron 
to dispense considerable charities to the poor, al- 
though her owa^drcumstances were always far 
from rich. All manner of domestic economies, so 
aseful in those times of privation and trouble, met 
her zealous attention; while everything about her 
household bore marks of her care and management, 
and very many things the impress of her own hands. 
In a very humble dwelling, and suffering under an 
excruciating disease, (cancer of the breast,) thus 
lived this mother of the first of men, preserving, un- 
changed, her peculiar nobleness and independence 
of character. 
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She was eontiiiually visited and solaced by her 
children, and namerous grandchildren, particularly 
her daughter, Mrs. Lewis. To the repeated and 
earnest solicitations of this lady, that she would re- 
move to her house and pass the remainder of her 
days, to the pressing entreaties of her son, that she 
would make Mount Vernon the home of her age, 
the matron replied: "I thank you for your afiee- 
tionate and dutiful offers, but my wants are bat few 
in this world, and I feel perfectly competent to take 
care of myself." Her son-io-law. Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, proposed to relieve her of the direotion of 
her affairs : she observed—-" Do yon. Fielding, keep 
my books in order, for your eye-sight is better than 
mine ; but leave the executive management to 
me." 

She was always pious; but, in her latter days, 
her devotions were performed in private. She was 
in the habit of repairing every day to a secluded 
spot, formed by rocks and trees, near her dwelling, 
where, abstracted from the world and worldly things^ 
she communed with her Creator in humiliation and 
prayer. 

After an absence of nearly seven years, it was, 
at length, on the return of the combined armies 
from Yorktown, permitted to the mother again to see 
and embrace her illustrious son. So soon as he 
had dismounted, in the midst of a numerous and 
brilliant suite, he sent to apprize her of his arrival, 
and to know when it would be her pleasure to 
receive him. And now mark the force of early 
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edacation and habits, and the superiority of the 
Spartan over the Persian school, in this interview 
of the great Washington with his admirable parent 
and instraetor. No pageantry of war proclaimed his 
eoming — no trumpets sounded, no banners wared. 
Alone, and on foot, the general-in-chief of the com- 
bined armies of France and America, the deliverer 
of his coontry, the hero of the age, repaired to pay 
his humble doty to her whom he venerated as the 
author of his being, the founder of his ibrtune and 
his fame. For, fnll well he knew that the matron 
would not be moved by all the pride that glory ever 
gave, nor by all the ^' pomp and circiimstanoe '^ of 
power. 

The lady was alone, her aged hands employed in 
the works of dooiestic industry, when the good news 
was announced ;; and it was further told that the 
victor chief was in waiting at the threshold. She 
welcomed him with a warm embrace, and by the 
well-remembered and endearing name of his child- 
hood ; inquiring as to his health, she remarked the 
lines which mighty cares and many trials had made 
on his manly countenance, spoke much of old times 
and old friends, but of his glory — not one word ! 

The foreign officers were anxious to see the 
mother of their chief. They had heard indistinct 
rumours respecting her remarkable life and charac- 
ter; but forming their judgments from European 
examples, they were prepared to expect in the mo- 
ther that glare and show which would have been 
attached to the parents of the great in the old world. 
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How were they Barprised, when the matron, leaor- 
ing OD the arm of her son, entered the room ! She 
wae arrayed in the very plain, yet becoming garb 
worn by the Virginia lady of the olden time. Her 
address, always dignified and iniposing, was cour- 
teous, though reserved. She received the compli- 
meutary attentions which were profusely paid her, 
without evincing the slightest elevation, and, at an 
early hour, wishing the company much enjoyment 
of their pleasures, observed that it was time for old 
people to be at home, and retired. 

The foreign officers were amazed to behold one 
whom so many causes contributed to elevate, pre^ 
serving the even tenor of her life, while such a 
blaze of glory shone upon her name and of&pring. 
The European world furnished no examples of such 
magnanimity. Names of ancient lore were heard 
to escape from their lips ; and they observed, that 
^* if such were the matrons of America, it was not 
wonderful their sons were illustrious.'^ 

The Marquis de Lafayette repaired to Fredericks- 
burg, previous to his departure for Europe, in the 
fall of 1784, to pay his parting respects to the mo- 
ther, and to ask her blessing. 

Conducted by one of her grandsonSf he ap- 
proached the house, when the young gentleman 
observed, *' There, sir, is my grandmother." La- 
fayette beheld, working in the garden, clad in 
domestic-made clothes^ and her gray head covered 
by a plain straw hat, the mother of "his hero!" 
The lady saluted him kindly, observing — "Ah, 
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Marquis ! yon see an old woman — but come, I can 
make you welcome to my poor dwelling, without the 
]»arade of changing my dress.'' 

Much as Lafayette had seen and heard of the 
matron before, at this interesting interview he was 
efaarmed and struck with wonder. When he con- 
sidered her great age, the transcendent elevation of 
her son, who, surpassing all rivals in the race of 
glory, ** bore the palm alone," and at the same time 
discovered no change in her plain, yet dignified, life 
and manners, he became assured that the Roman 
matron could flourish in the latter day. 

The Marquis spoke of the happy effects of the 
Revolution, and the goodly prospect which opened 
upon independent America, stated his speedy de- 
parture for his native land, paid the tribute of his 
heart, his love and admiration of her illustrious son, 
and concluded by asking her blessing. She blessed 
him ; and to the encomiums which he had lavished 
upon his hero and paternal chief, the matron replied 
in these words : *' I am not surprised at what George 
has done, for he was always a very good boy." 

Immediately after the organization of the present 
government, the chief magistrate repaired to Frede- 
ricksburg, to pay his humble duty to his mother, 
preparatory to his departure for New- York. An 
affecting scene ensued. The son feelingly remark- 
ed the ravages which a torturing disease had made 
upon the aged frame of his mother, and thus ad- 
dressed her : — 

" The people, madam, have been pleased, with 
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the moat fluttering onanim^jr, to dect me to the 
chief magistracy of these Umted States ; but befine- 
I can assume the functions of my office, I have 
come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon 
as the public businessy which must necessarily be 
encountered in arranging a new government, can be' 
disposed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and — " 
' Here the matron interrupted him : ^' You will see 
me no more. My great age, and the disease which 
"is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that I shall 
not be long of this world. I trust in God I am some- 
what prepared for a better. But go, George, fulfil 
the high destinies which Heaven appears to assign 
you ; go, my son, and may that Heaven^s and your 
mother^s blessing be with you always.'' 

The President was deeply affected. His head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged 
arm feebly, yet fondly, encircled his neck. 

The great man wept. A thousand recollections^ 
crowded upon his mind, as memory, retracing scenes 
long past, carried him back to the paternal mansion, 
and the days of his youth— and there, the centre of 
attraction, was his mother, whose care, instructiooB, 
and discipline had prepared him to reach the top- 
most height of laudable ambition — yet how were 
his glories forgotten while he gazed upon her whom, 
wasted by time and malady, he must, soon part with 
to meet no more. 

The matron's predictions were true. The dis-^ 
ease, which so long had preyed upon her frame, 
completed it3 triumph, and she expired at the age 
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of eigbty-fife^ rejcucing i» the cotiaciottsi^es; of a 
life well Bpent, and confiding in the promisee of im- 
mortality to the humble believer. 

In her pe^don, Mrs. WaebiDgton was of middle 
8ize» and dnj^y formed ; her features i^eaaing, yet 
strongly marked. It is not the happiness of the 
writer to remember her, hstving only seen her with 
infant eyes. Her daughter he perfectly well re- 
members. She was a most majestic woman, and 
so strikingly like the brother, that it was a matter ^ 
of frolic to throw a cloak aronnd her, and place a 
military bat upon her head, and such was the per- 
feot xesemhlancef that, had she appeared on her 
brother*s steed, batallions would have presented 
arms, and senates risen to do homage to the chief. 

In her latter days, the mother often spoke of her 
own good boy, of the merits of his early life, of his 
love and dutifnlness to herself; but of the deliverer 
of his country, the chief magistrate of this great 
republic, she never dpoke. Call yeu this insen- 
sibility ? or want of ambition 1 0,«no ! her ambition 
had been gratified to overflowing. She had taught 
him to be good; that he became great when the 
opportunity presented, was a consequence, not a 
cause. 

Thus lived and died this distinguished woman. 
Had she been a Roman dame, statues would have 
been erected to her memory in the capitol, and we 
should have read in classic pages the story of her 
virtues. 

When another centur^r shall have elapsed, and 
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the Batio&B of ^e earth, as well as our descendanto, 
shall hare learned the true yalae of liberty, the 
name of oar hero will gather a gtoy h has never 
yet been inTested with ; and then will youth and 
age, maid and matron, aged and bearded men, with 
pilgrim step, repair to the now neglected grave of 
the mother of Wadungton. 

LADY STORMONT. 

Ladt SroavoKT, mother of the Ute Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, on being complimented by another 
lady, that *' she had the three finest sons in Scot- 
land to be proud of," made answer : ** No, Madam, I 
have much to be thankful for, but nothing to be 
proud of." 

THE BEST RECOMMENDATION. 

A YOUTH seeking employment came to the oily of 
New- York, and on inquiring at a certain counting- 
room if they wished a clerk, was told that they did 
not. On noentioniRg the recommendations he had, 
one of which was from a highly respected citizen, 
the merchant desired to see them. In turning over 
his carpet-bag to find his letters, a book rolled out 
on the floor. 

" What book is that ?" said the merchant. 

*' It is the Bible, sir," was the reply. 

" And what are you going to do with that book 
in New-Yo^k V 

The lad looked seriously into the merchant's facor 
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and replied : ^^ J promised my mother Iwndd read 
tt every day, and I shall do t7." 

The merchant immediately engaged his services, 
and in due time he became a partner in the firm — 
one of the most respectable in the city. 

THE SAILOR AND HIS PRATING MOTHER. 

What tfaoqghts crowd around the. heart at the 
mention of those words! Years may pass away, 
mountainsy rivers, and oceans may intervene be- 
tween ps and the spot where first we heard a 
mother^s prayers, yet they cannot be lost to memory. 
>Sickness, sorrow, and neglect, may be suffered, and 
even the heart may seemingly become callous to all 
good impressions, yet at the sound of a mother's — 
a praying mother's — ^name, a chord is touched which 
thrills through the soul, and rarely fails to awaken 
better feelings. Does danger threaten ? We hope, 
and perhaps fondly anticipate that a mother's prayers, 
which have been offered on our behalf, may be an- 
swered. 

Never did J, see this more forcibly illustrated 
than in the case of a weather-beaten sailor, who 
resided in one of our coast towns. I had the narra- 
tive from the lips of the mother. In making his 
homeward passage, as he "doubled the stormy 
Cape," a dreadful storm arose. The mother had 
heard of his arrival "outside the Cape," and was 
awaiting with the anxiety a mother alone can know, 
to see her son. But now the storm had arisen, and, 
-la she expected, when the ship was. in the most 

15 
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dangeroas place. Fearful that each blast, as it 
swept the raging deep, might howl the requiem of 
her SOD, with faith strong in God she commenced 
praying for his safety. At this moment news came 
that the vessel was lost! The lather, an nncon^ 
verted man, had till this time preserved a sullen 
silence, but now he wept aloud. The mother ob- 
served, '* It is in the hands of Him that does all 
things well ;*' and again, in a subdned and softened 
spirit, bowed, atid commended her son and her part- 
ner, in an audible voice, broken only by the burstings 
of a full heart, to Ood. 

Darkness had now spread her mantle abroad, and 
they retired, but not to rest, and anxiously waited 
for the morning, hoping at least that some relic of 

the lost one might be found. 

The morning came ; the winds were hushed, and 
the ocean lay comparatively calm, as though Its 
fury had subsided since its victim was no more. At 
this moment, the little gate in front of their dwell- 
ing turned on its hinges ; — the door opened, and 
their son, their lost, their loved son, stood before 
them ! The vessel had been driven into one of the 
many harbours on the coast, and he was safe. The 
father rushed to meet him. His mother, already 
hanging on his neck, earnestly exclaimed, " My 
child, how came you here T" 

" Mother," said he, while the tears coursed down 
his sun-burnt face, " I knew you 'd pray me home !" 

What a spectacle ! a wild, riBckless youth acknow- 
ledged the efficacy of prayer. It seems that he was 
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aware df his perilous sitaation, and that he labonred 
with this thought : " My mother prays — Christian 
prayers are answered, and I may be saved." 

When almost exhausted with fatigue, and ready 
to gire up in despair, his reflection gave him fresh 
courage, and, with renewed effort, he laboured till 
the harbour was gained. 

Christian mother, go thou and do likewise. Pray 
over that son who is likely to be wrecked on the 
stream of life, and^ his prospects blasted forever. 
He may be saved. 

A MOTHER'S MEMORY. 

FROM MRS. HAWECS* MEMOIR. 

I HAVE been shutting myself up in my dear, de- 
parted mother's chamber, the very walls and furni- 
ture of which are sacred. A thousand times have 
I remarked her retiring into it for purposes of devo- 
tion. Often have I overheard her strong cries and 
tears to God, and oflen caught the sound of " my 
CHILDREN !" as if that interest was uppermost. At 
morning, at noon, and at evening, she never failed 
to retire to read and pray. Thousands of tears has 
she shed in this chamber, where I have sometimes 
had the privilege of kneeling down by her side. 
How present is her image! how sweet my com- 
munion with her departed spirit. Little did I then 
know the value of her intercessions for her children, 
or the weight of her character and example as a 
Christian. Thank God, I know it now? and abhor 
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Biyseirin {nropoftaon as I estimate her. O, thai her 
prayers for every one of us may be, like ^ bread oast 
upon the waters,** found after many days I O may 
my dear mother*s God be my God ! He graciously 
carried her through many years of weakness and 
sorrow. He enabled her to walk worthy of her high 
calling ; and he stood by her in a dying hoar. Her 
last words were : ^ For me to die is gain,** and, 
" I will pray for my children while I have breath.** 

A SPOILED OHnj). 

The tragic murder of Doctor Parkman, of Boston, 
by Professor Webster, filled the community with 
horror. A chain of circumstantial evidence proved 
his guilt, and he was condemned to death. In his 
prison, petitioning the Governor for a milder punish- 
ment, he confesses the crime, declaring it was not 
murder from malice prepense, but manslaughter, 
from uncontrolled momentary passion. He says : 
*' I am irritable and passionate ; a quick-handed and 
brisk violence of temper has been a besetting sin 
of my life. I was an only child, much indulged, and 
have never acquired the control over my passions 
that I ought to have acquired early ; and the con- 
sequence is all this !" 

« FORSAKE NOT THE LA"W OF THY MOTHER." 

" When I was a little child," said a good man, " my 
mother used to bid me kneel beside her, and place 
her hand upon my head while she prayed. Before 
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I was old emoagh to know her worth, she died, and 
I was left mach to my own guidance. Like others, 
I was inclined to evil passions, but often felt my- 
self checked, and, as it were, drawn back by the soft 
hand on my head. When I was a young man, I 
trarelled in foreign lands, and was exposed to many 
temptations; but when I would have yielded, that 
same hand was upon my head, and I was saved. 
I seemed to feel its pressure as in the days of my 
happy infancy ; and sometimes there came with it a 
Toice to my heart — a voice that must be obeyed— 
' O, do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin against 
thy God.'" 

MRS. SUSANNAH WESLEY. 

" No man was ever more suitably mated," says 
Southey, " than the elder Wesley. Susannah Wes- 
ley was an admirable woman, of highly improved 
mind, of a strong and masculine understanding ; an 
obedient wife, an exemplary mother, and a fervent 
Christian." 

Mrs. Wesley taught her children, from their 
earliest age, their duty to their parents. She 
had little difficulty in breaking their wills, or re- 
ducing them to absolute subjection. They were 
early brought, by rational means, under a mild 
yoke ; they were perfectly obsequious to tKeir pa- 
rents, and were taught to wait their decision in 
everything they were to have, and in everything 
they were to perform. 

They were taught also to ask a blessing upon' 
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tfceir food, to behave ^letly at faqrilj pnyers, aad 
to revereoce the Sabbath. They were Dever per- 
mitted to command the servaDtSy or to use aay 
words of authority ia their , addresses to them. 
Mrs. Wesley charged the servants to do nolhio^ 
for any of the children unless they asked it witk 
humility and respect ; and the children were duly 
informed Uiat the servants had such orders. This 
is the foundation, and indeed the essenoe, of good 
breeding, Insolent, impudent, and disagreeable chil- 
dren are to be met with everywhere, because this 
simple but ifnportaut mode of bringing up is ne- 
glected. '* Molly, Robert, be pleased to do so and 
so,'^ was the usual method of request, both from the 
sons and the daughters ; and, because the children 
behaved thus decently, the domestics reverenced 
and loved them ^ were strictly attentive to, and felt 
it a privilege to serve them. 

They were never permitted to contend with each 
other ; whatever differences arose, the parents were 
the umpires, and their decision was never disputed. 
The consequence was, there were few misunder- 
standings among them, and no unbrotherly or vin- 
dictive passions ; and they had the common fame 
of being the most loving family in the county of 
Lincoln ! How much evil may be prevented, and 
how mbch good may be done,, by judicious manage- 
ment in the education of children ! 

But Mrs. Wesley's whole method, in bringing up 
and managing her family, is so amply detailed in 
the following letter, that it would be as great an in- 
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jofftice to her to oiuit it, m it wiU be prafit»Ue to 
every reader to see it : — ' 

" Epworth, My 24, 1732. 

" Dear Son, — According to your desire, I have 
collected the principal rules I observed in educating 
my family. 

** The children were always put into a regular 
method of living, in such things as they were capa- 
ble of, from their birth ; as in dressing and undress- 
ing, changing their linen, &c. The first quarter 
commonly passes in sleep. After that they were, if 
possible, laid into their cradle awake, and rocked to 
sleep ; and so they were kept rocking till it was time 
for them to awake. This was ^one to bring them 
to a regular course of sleeping, which at first waa 
three hours in the morning, and three in the after- 
noon ; afterwards two hours, till they needed none 
at all. When turned a year old, (and some before,) 
they were taught to fear the rod, and to cry softly, 
by which means they escaped abundance of correc- 
tion which they might otherwise have had ; and that 
most odious noise, of the crying of children, was 
rarely heard in the house, but the family usually 
lived in as much quietness as if there bad not been 
a child among them. 

" As soon as they were grown pretty stroqg, they 
were confined to three meals a day. At dinner, 
their lit(le table and chairs were set by ours, where 
they could be overlooked ; and they were suffered 
to eat and drink (small beer) as much as they would, 
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bvt not to eaJl for aiijrthing. If they wanted anglit, 
they need to whisper to the maid that attended them, 
who eame and spake to me ; and as soon as they 
coold handle a knife and fork they were set to our 
table. They were nerer suffered to choose their 
meat, hot always made to eat such things as were 
provided for the family. Mornings, they always 
had spoon-meat; sometimes at nights. But what- 
ever they had, they were never permitted at those 
meals to eat of more than one thing, and of that 
sparingly enough. Drinking or eating between meals 
was never allowed, unless in case of sickness, which 
seldom happened. Nor were they suffered to go 
into the kitchen to ask anything of the servants 
when they were at meat : if it were known they did 
80, they were certainly beat, and the servants se- 
verely reprimanded. 

" At six, as soon as fkmily prayer was over, they 
had their supper ; at seven the maid washed them, 
and, beginning at the youngest, she undressed and 
got them all to bed by eight, at which time she left 
them in their several rooms awake, for there was 
no such thing allowed of in our house, as sitting by 
a child till it fell asleep. 

^ They were so constantly used to eat and drink 
what was given them, that when any of them was 
ill, there was no difficulty in making them take the 
mo9t unpleasant medicine, for they durst not refuse 
it, though some of them woold presently throw it up. 
This I mention to show that a person may be taught 
to take anything, however much against his stomach. 
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*' In Older to ftinn the-miods of oliMreii, the iim 
thing to be done is to eonqner their wiU, and bring 
them to an obedient temper. To infiHrm the onder« 
ststtcyng is a work of time, and must with children 
proceed by slow degrees, ae they are able to bear it ; 
but the subjecting the will is a thing which must be 
done at once, and the sooner the better ; for by ne- 
glecting timely correction, they will contract a stub- 
bornness and obstinacy which are hardly ever after 
conquered, and never without using such severity as 
would be as painful to me as to the child. In the 
esteem of the world they pass for kind and indulgent, 
whom I call cruel, parents, who permit their children 
to get habits which they know must be afterwards 
bix>ken. Nay, some are so stapidly fond, as in 
sport to teach their children to do things which in a 
while after they have severely beaten them lor doing. 
When a child is corrected it must be conquered, and 
this will be no hard matter to do, if it be not grown 
headstrong by too much indulgence. And when the 
will of a child is totally subdued, and it is brought 
to revere and stand in awe of the parents, then a. 
great many childish follies and inadvertencies may 
be passed hy. Some should be overlooked and 
taken no notice <^, and others mildly reproved ; but 
BO wilful transgression ought ever to be forgiven 
children without chastisement, less or more, as the 
nature and circumstances of the <^ence may require. ■ 
I insiM upon iMmquering the will of children betimes, 
because this is the only strong and rational founda* 
tion of a religiens education, without which boUi 
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pmoefH att4 exMnpie will h^ hMfieeluaL B«t «|ieo 
it is thorottgUy donet than a eliild is capable 
of being govnnied by the reaaoa and piety of its 
parents, till its own uDdexstandyig eomes to matii<r 
lity, and tiie prinoiples of religion hare taken root 
in the mind. 

^* I cannot yet dlBmisa this subject. As self-will 
is the root of all sin and inucry, so Whatever cher- 
ishes this in chfldren insures their after* wretched- 
ness and irrMigion ; whaterer checks and mortifies 
it, promotes their future happiness and piety. This is 
stili more evident, if we farther consider that religion 
is nothing else than the doing the will of Qod, and not 
our own ; that the one grand impediment to our tem- 
poral and eternal happiness being this self-will, no 
indulgence of it can he trivial, no denial nnprofitahle. 
Heaven or hell depends on this alone. So that the 
parent who studies to subdue it in bis child, works 
together with God in the renewing and savkiga soul. 
The parent who indulges it does the devil's work — 
makes religion impracticable, salvation unattainable, 
and does all that in him lies to damn his child, soul 
and body, ibrevec. 

" Oiir children were taught, as soon as they could 
speak, the Lord's prayer, which they ware made to 
say at rising and bed-time, constantly ; to which, as 
they grew bigger, were added a short prayer for 
their parents, and some collects, a short cateehismt 
and some portion of Scripture, as their memories 
could bear. They were very early 'made to dwtin- 
gnish the Sabbath from other days, before they 
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conldweUspeftkojr go. Tfa^y wereMMoatauglrtta 
ba atiU at family prayers, aad to ask a bleMlog im- 
niediately after, sKhieh tbey used to do by aifna, 
befoze tbey «oald kneel or ^aak. 

*' They were, quickly jnade tor ondef stand tbey 
migbt have potbing they etied for, and iaatnioted 
to speak bsadsomely ibr what they wanted. Tbey 
were not suffered to ask even the lowest servant ibr 
aogbt, without saying, Pray give me such a thing^; 
and the servant was chid if she ever let them omit 
that word. 

" Taking Grod^s name in vain, cursing and swear* 
ing, {xrofa&eneas, obscenity, rude, ill-bred nameS) 
were never heard among them ; nor were they ever 
permitted to call each other by their pri^r names 
without the addition of brother or sister. 

'' There was no such thing as loud talking or play* 
ing allowed of; but every one was kept close to 
business for the six hours of school. And it is al-^ 
most incredible what a child may be taught in a 
quarter of a year, by a vigorous application, if it 
have but a tolezaUe capacity, and good health. 
Keszy excepted, all could read better in that time 
than the meet of women can do as long as they liv.e. 
Rising out of their places, or going out of the room, 
was not permitted, except for goojl cause ; and mn- 
niftg into the yard, garden, or street, without leave, 
was always esteemed a capital offence. 

" For some years we went on very well. Never 
were children in better order. Never were chil- 
dren better disposed to piety, or in more subjectioR 
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to tiieir pftrtnts, till tlist fatal di^rtimi of them, 
^er the fire, into seveFal fiuniU^s. In those 
thay weie 1^ at fall liberty to eonrerse with ser- 
vants, which before they had always been restrained 
from ; and to ran abroad to play with any children, 
good or bad. They soon learned to negleet a strict 
obsenranee of the Sabbath ; and got knowledge of 
several songs and bad things, whieh before they 
had no notion of. That ciyil behaviour, which made 
them admired when they were at homoy by all who 
saw them, was in a great measare lost; and a 
clownish accent and many rude ways were learned, 
which were not reformed without some difficulty. 

*' When the house was rebuilt, and the children 
all brought heme, we entered on a strict reform ; 
and then was begun the cuatom of singing psahns at 
beginning and leaving school, morning and even- 
ing. Then also that of a general retirement at five 
o'clock was entered apon. When the oldest took 
die youngest that could speak, and the second the 
next, to whom they read the psalms for the day, 
and a chapter in the New Testament ; as in tiie 
morning they were directed to read the psalms, 
and a chapter in the Old ; after which they went to 
their private prayers, before they got their break- 
fast, or came into the family. 

" There were several by-laws observed among 
us. I mention them here because i think them 
useful. 

"1. It had been observed that cowardice, and 
ftar of punishment, often lead children into lyuig. 
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tUl they get a custom of it wfaieh they caooot leave. 
To prevent this, a law was made that whoever was 
charged with a faiak, of which. they were guilty, if 
Ihey would iogeouoasly coofess it, and promise to 
amend, shoold not be beaten. This rule prevented 
a great deal of lying ; and would have done more, 
if one in the family would have observed it. But he 
could not be prevailed on, and therefore was often 
imposed on by false colours and equivocations, 
which none would have used but one, had they 
been kindly dealt with ; and some, in spite of all, 
would always speak truth plainly. 

** 2. That no sinful action, as lying, pilfering at 
church or on the Lord's day, disobedience, quarrel- 
ing, &c«, should ever pass unpunished. 

" 3. That no child should be over chid or beat 
twice for the same fault ; and that, if they amended, 
they should never be upbraided with it afterwards. 

" 4. That every signal act of obedience, espe- 
cially when it crossed upon their own inclinations, 
should be always commended, and frequently re- 
warded, according to the merits of the case. 

"5. That if ever any child performed an act 
of obedience, or did anything with an intention to 
please, though the performance was not iwlt, yet 
the obedience and intention should be kindly ac- 
cepted, and the child, with sweetness, directed how 
to do better for the future. 

" 6. That propriety be inviolably preserved ; and 
none suffered to invade the property of another in 
the smallest matter, though it were but of the value 
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of Ck ftithing, or a |nn, vrhidi they migbt not take 
from the owner without, mitch toss against, his con> 
sent. This rnle can nerer be too maeh inculcated 
on the minds of children ; and f^m the want of pa- 
rents or governors doing it as they ought, proceeds 
that shamefhl neglect of Justice which we nay ob- 
serve in the world. 

'* 7. That promises be strictly observed ; and a 
gift once bestowed, and so the right passed away 
from the donor, be oot resumed, but left to the dis- 
posal of him to whom it was given, unless it were 
conditional, and the condition of the obligation not 
performed. 

"8. That no gir! be taught to work till she can 
read very well ; and then that she be kept to her 
work with the same application, and for the same 
time, that she was held to in reading. This rule 
also is much to be observed ; for the putting chil- 
dren to learn sewing, before they can read perfectly, 
is the very reason why so few women can read fit to 
be heard, and never to be well understood."* 

To this admirable woman the world owes a debt 
of grateful remembrance. Whatever excellence the 
character of her sons presented — whatever benefit 
the world has derived, and continues to derive, from 
their examples and labours — ^the foundation of the 
whole was laid in the instruction they received 
from her, and the salutary discipline to which sho 
subjected them in the outset of life. Wherever, 
therefore, that great revival of religion, of which 

*Clarke^8 Wesley Family. 
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^tte^ wete the princiiMi] mstmi&eitts, shati extend ite 
benign inilaenceS) the example and efforts of this 
extraordinary mother shall be " told as a tnemorial 
ofher.'** 

AS INOIDBNT, WITH A MORAL. 

A MINISTER of the Gospel, in one of the northern 
cities, some years ago, became deeply impressed 
with a desire for increased usefulness. He thought 
much upon the most probable means for the accom- 
plishment of this object. The ordinary opportuni- 
ties of access to his people, by pulpit ministration 
and customary pastoral risitings, did not satisfy his 
soul. He longed to lead his flock directly to^Ohrist, 
— to witness a greater degree of spirituality among 
them. At length, he resolved to visit every family, 
and, as far as practicable, to ascertain the spiritual 
condition of each of its members, by personal conver- 
sation upon religious experience. At an appointed 
time, he entered upon his labours of love. He 
called on one and another of the families of his 
people, had every household gathered, and with 
much affectionate concern spoke to them of the 
necessity of living each day for God and for eter- 
nity. His own soul was comforted, and he felt that 
his labours were not in vain in the Lord. 

A day or two after he had commenced this hea- 
venly employment, he called at the house of one 
of his most pious and influential members — ^a man 
of wealth. The father was absent at his place of 

* Rev. Dr. Jackson. • 
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basinesS) but Um mother, an amiable and ploaa 
woman, waa at borne. On making known to tbe 
Jatter bia deaire that ahe ahouki aommon ber family 
to tbe parlour, and aoqaainting ber witb bia deaign 
tQ apeak peraonaUy to them — to idmoniab, exhort, 
or encourage, aa they might need, the mother 
thanked him with tears of gratitude, but said, " I 
have one requeat to make of you, air." 

<* What is that V said the miniater. 

^* It is that you will not aay anything to my eldest 
daughter, Mary, on the subject of religion. I haTe 
prayed for that child for years. I have talked to 
her again and again; but her heart is set iqKm 
vanity. Fashion and the world are predominant in 
her affections. She has become, of late, exceed- 
ingly sensitive to reproof or admonition. Respectful 
in every other relation, ahe will not permit me to speak 
to her on religious subjects, without returning a vio- 
lence of language entirely unbecoming a daughter. 
I have determined, therefore, to refrain from any 
direct appeal to ber, until she shall give evidence of 
greater docility. You will please, therefore, say no- 
thing to Mary, whatever you may say to the others. 
1 should be sorry to have your feelings injured, as 
well as my own, by the manner in which I am but 
too confident she would respond. May God bless 
your admonitions to the rest!" 

In a few minutes the fiamily was gathered in the 
presence of the minister. Mary sat among them. 
She had entered with respectful courtesy, and taken 
her position at a window looking upon a street, ap- 
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pareatly more intevested at what was going on with- 
oat, than attentive to the comrersation within. The 
minister spoke first to the mother, of her rei^n- 
sibilities and duties; then to the son, a youth of 
kueji^t and promise ; then to a yonnger daughter, 
— and 80 on, until he had administered his kind 
and fatherly instructions to all. I mean all except 
Mary ; to her he said nothing. He seemed to be 
unconscious of her presence. As tears of tender- 
ness flowed freely from all who participated in the 
delightful interview, Mary sat at the window, play- 
ing idly with the taseeling of the silken curtains, her 
proud spirit refusing the least intimations of sympa- 
thetic feeling. The brightness of het eye was un- 
dimmed by any gathering tear — the loftiness of her 
carriage was not for a moment relaxed by the 
affecting scene before her ; and when the minister 
said, ^' Let us pray P' she arose not from her seat to 
bow with the rest, but remained still in her position, 
in her scornful unconcern, her delicate fingers toying 
with the silken fringe of the drapery before her. 
The minister poured out his soul in a fervent address 
to tlic throne of grace. O, how earnestly did he 
commit that family to the guardianship of Heaven!— *• 
referring to them in his supplications, individoally, 
and appropriately presenting them to the mercy of 
the Father, through the merit of the Son ; — but he 
offered no prayer for Mary. Unconcernedly and 
proudly, she still played with the silken toys. The 
prayer ceased— the good man arose. Taking each 
by the hand, he affectlDHately gave a parting admo- 
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nitioa and iovocation ; and bowtag eMky to Maxy^ 
who aa coldly retarned hk eivility, 1m left th« 
room, aad made his way to tke entnuioe of tbm 
dwelling. 

He bad scarcely passed the threshold, when the 
words of the Redeemer, " I am not come to call the 
(ligfateoas, bat sinoers to repentance," flashed upeAi 
his mind. Suddenly pausing, he said to himself, 
^* Shall I refuse exertion for any souU to save which 
my Master came down from heaven 1 Nay, God 
being my helper, I will return !" 

Again he stood in the parlour. The family sat, 
just as he leA them, musing on the things he had 
spoken ; Mary was, to all appearance, still cold and 
unmoTed. 

With a courage imparted by the Hdy Spirit, he 
walked to where she sat, smd, taking her hand ia 
his, said : " It is a faithful saying, and worthy of aU 
acceptation, that ' Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.' Shall he save you V 

The rock was smitten ! the waters gushed forth 
freely and fully ! Mary, proud and scornful as she 
seemed to be, needed only the word of invitation, to 
bow, and weep, and pray. Then was heard the bit* 
ter cry, ** God be merciful to me a sinner.*' Angela 
hovered over that little assembly, and, ere the de- 
scending sun gave place to the gathering twilight, 
the shout of conversion ascended the throne, and 
there was joy in heaven over the sinner that had 
repented. 

It has been years since the above was related 
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io u8. lis moral, which is two-foid, is borne upon 
its Tsry face. Mothers may .learn from it never to 
despair ; luad ministers may learn Ixonr it never to 
falter. 

PARENTS OF JOSHUA ROWLEY GILPIN. 

'^ Mt dear son,^' says his father, " was born Jan. 
30th, 1768. Soon after his birth, it occurred to his 
dear mother and myself, that we were introduced, 
by this interesting event, to a new and important 
charge, to which a solemn responsibility was at- 
tached. We considered ourselves as but meanly 
furnished for the discharge of those sacred duties, 
which belong to the parental character ; and we had 
observed, with concern, the miserable effects of in- 
discretion in the management of families. Under 
these discouraging views, we derived comfort from 
this hope alone, that He, who had seen good to 
place the smiling stranger under our care and tui- 
tion, would furnish us with wisdom and grace suffi- 
cient for us. My most anxious thoughts, however, 
related to the religious part of my son's education. 
And here, I must confess, that I found it no easy 
thing to determine at what period to begin > and in 
what manner to conduct this better part of my son's 
education, a failure in which would have blasted all 
my fondest hopes. I can now assert, from an accu- 
rate review of my own experience, that this impor- 
tant work can neither be undertaken at too early an 
age, nor conducted with too much simplicity and 
condescension. Out of many rules which I pre- 
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flcribed to myself, the followingf^ are among those 
from which I never saw it good to depart : — Not to 
harden his memory with long forms of prayer, not to 
depress his spirits by the exaction of rigorons ob- 
servances, not to weary his attention by frequent 
and tedious discoarses. We began with the lowest 
roand in the ladder of Divine truth, and from thence 
we ascended to the seblimest doctrines of our holy 
religion. At every succeeding step our prospects 
became more extensive. From the worics of crea- 
tion we went on to the wonders of Providence ; from 
the goodness of God to the unworthiness of man ; 
from the depravity of human nature, to the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ; and from this transient 
state of being, to that eternal world in which imper- 
fection and infelicity shall have no place. As any 
of these views attracted our notice, it became the 
subject of free conversation. When I first invited 
my dear son to mount with me the sacred ladder, I 
told him, with exultation in my countenance, that it 
would lead us from earth to heaven. 

'' His excellent mother afforded much assistance 
in this great work, especially in, its earlier stages. 
She was skilled in all the proper methods of dealing 
Vith his gentle spirit, and could elevate his yielding 
thoughts to God, by the most familiar and engaging 
representations. She knew all the direct approaches 
to his heart, and was constantly watching the most 
favourable opportunities for making serious impres- 
sions upon his mind. By her piety, and her intimate 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, she was 
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prepared to entertain him with both pleasing and 
profitable information ; thus, like a scribe instroeted 
unto the kingdom of heaven, she was daily bringing 
oat of her treasures things new and eld, for the im- 
proToment of her beloved son. Methinks I see 
him, at this moment, sitting in his little chair, by 
the side of his tender guardian, listening to her in- 
structions with a face of eager attention. Many a 
time have I seen them so occupied, while I have 
aiietttly solicited a blessing upon this happy employ- 
ment. Every day was a day of tranquil satisfaction, 
but the Sabbath presented us with peculiar consola- 
tions. We saluted every return of that holy day 
with joy, cheerfully laying aside all our usual studies 
and employments, except such as had a manifest 
tendency either to enlarge our acquaintance with, 
or to advance our preparation for, the kingdom of 
God. It was a day truly honourable in our eyes, as 
a season of sacred delight. We gave an unlimited 
indulgence to all our affectionate and devotional 
feelings ; we ^ngratulated each other as members 
of the Christian Church, we rejoiced over each 
other as heirs of the same glorious promises. 
Some interesting passage of Scripture, or some 
choice piece of divinity, generally furnished the 
matter of our discourse. While thus engaged, a 
Divine light would sometimes break in upon us, 
satisfying our doubts, exalting our conceptions, and 
cheering our hearts.'' 

In the midst of these spiritual exercises and holy 
enjoyments, this amiable youth discovered symptoms 
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of a dsngefous diaease, upon whlob faiB father pkmaljr 
obaerrea: — 

** We contideied this attack as a arienin warning 
from above ; and while we discovered in it the abeo- 
Ittte uncertainty of our dearest earthly enjoyments, 
we earnestly prayed for a growing submission to the 
Divine will. It afforded us unspeakable comfwt to 
mark the composure of our suffering child— ^e 
neither despised the chastening of the Lord, nor 
fainted under his rebuke ; but, lying as day in the 
hand of the potter, he meekly submitted himself to 
the disposal of a faithful Creator. It was appointed 
that our Joshua should be separated from us, but he 
was to be withdrawn by almost imperoeptiUe degreesi 
In our social seasons, he was always an entertaining 
companion, and sometimes a modest instructor ; he 
had either some important question to propose, some 
interesting anecdote to relate, some striking passage 
to produce, or some curious contrivance to exhibit. 
He passed through earthly scenes as an amiable and 
modest stranger, on his way to a h^|er country—- 
a country to which he is now gone. While we 
took our social walks together, they were accom- 
panied with many agreeable and endearing cirenm- 
stances ; but whenever his mother made one of the 
party a new charm was thrown over the whole scene. 
Every object around us was now pleasantly noticed, 
and happily improved. She pointed out the pecu- 
liarities of some curious plant ; she exhibited the 
minute form of some shining insect; she com- 
mended the song of some feathered warbler ; or she 
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sdmirod the graiidenr of some flying cleud; still 
iBTiting us upwards, till she had fixed our thoughts, 
where ahe delighted to &3l her own, among the un- 
fading flowers and immortal fruits of the garden of 
God." 

His health being now apparently restored, young 
Gflpan prosecuted his studies with great approbation 
and success. But the knowledge which pufleth up 
was chastened by his modesty and self-abasement. 
His father observes : — 

'^ While he daily watched at wisdom's gates, and 
waited at the posts of her doors, he carried himself 
with an extraordinary degree of meekness, doing 
nothing through strife or rain-glory, but in lowli- 
ness of mind esteeming others better than himself. 
Nor was my earnest expectation disappointed ; for, 
though his humility inclined him everywhere to 
take the lowest seat, it might be easily perceived 
that he was formed to fill a much higher station 
in this school of holy discipline, than that which was 
occupied by his father." 

The clouds quickly returned after the rain. The 
attacks of his disease were renewed with greater 
violence than ever — " yet," continues his afilicted 
biographer, "he met all the changes of his state 
with a smile of cheerful submission. No murmur- 
ing word was ever heard to fall from his lips. His 
happy portion was made up of grace and peace. 
He found fiivour in the sight of God, and that favour 
was better than life itself. After having been for 
years a constant and conscientious attendant upon 
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the public ordinmiices of grace, his Sabbathe wera 
DOW passed in comparative solitude ; yet he would 
never once permit his mother to be detained from 
church OD his account. 4-t his ficst introduction to 
the house of God, which took place at a very early 
age, he discovered a great degree of reverential 
awe : and in his stated appearance there, whether 
he listened to the sacred word, or bowed before the 
a\tar, his whole carriage was marked with unfeigned 
piety. His place in the visible sanctuary was now 
unoccupied ; but, while the great congregation were 
worshipping in the house of prayer, he meekly pre- 
sented himself in secret, before the Father of spirits, 
in whose sight places and forms are inconsiderable 
things. 

"At length the day arrived which we had so 
long dreaded, and for the approach of which we 
were still so little prepared. He joined in our morn- 
ing devotions with all his usual composure. Had 
the weather allowed, he was to have spent an hour 
abroad ; but being prevented by an unfavouraUe 
forenoon, he applied himself to reading. His ordi- 
nary gentleness was exemplary; but dirough the 
whole of bis deportment on this day there was a 
lamb-like patience, which filled us with admiration. 
Afler dinner, it ^as customary for him to doze for 
an hour in his chair, while we silently guarded his 
repose, and sent up our supplications to heaven in 
his behalf. We were thus watching near him, when 
he suddenly turned upon us with an expressive 
look, which seemed intended to bespeak our atten- 
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tion — suidy with faia wonted calmness and delibera- 
tion, he spoke to the following purpose: 'I have 
long known my disease to be a dangerous one, and 
now I peroeiTe the dangei^ to be very great ; but I 
am resigned. I have daily hesitated to make you 
acquainted with my real state, lest I should add to 
the sofferiDga which I have already brought upon 
you. But, as we all must die, I think it unhappy, 
when a man is approaching death, that either he ox 
his friends should fear to make it the subject of con- 
versation. To meditate and speak upon death, is a 
part of our duty even in the days of health. You 
have often led me to this serious duty in seasons 
that are past, and it becomes us not to shrink from 
it now. I see nothing in this state worth living for. 
The whole world is replete with vanity, and I es- 
teem it happy to be removed out of it at an early 
period of life. Much of my time has been spent in 
the study of one or two languages, to which we are 
apt to attach a high degree of importance.' Then, 
turning a pleasant look upon his mother, he added : 
* But, in heaven, that labour will be known no more ; 
for there, as Bunyan observes, they all speak the 
language of Canaan. Human stndies and pursuits 
are generally of a trifling kind, and not such as we 
are likely to cultivate and perfect in the future 
world. When I look back upon my past life, I see 
nothing in it but what is sinful ; and it .seems almost 
incredible to me, that a dying man should eyjgr speak 
of himself as a harmless and innocent Crl|itare ; 
though I have heard that this is sometimes iho case. 
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If saeh a case is really possible, it must suiely be 
one of the most diseooragiog that can fiill under the 
notice of a pious minister. I know myself to be a 
sinner ; and I have not been, even to you, what yea 
have reason to expect.' Till this moment, he pre- 
senred his characteristic serenity; bat now his 
tears flowed apace, his bursting sobs could be 
no longer suppressed, and his feeble frame was 
shaken with the tenderest emotions. This part of 
the scene was too distressing to be eidier endured 
or described ; and it was happy that his mother 
could so far prevail, by her affectionate entreaties, as 
to assuage the anguish of our hearts. In a short 
time he wiped away the last tears he was ever to 
shed ; and assuming his former composure, he thus 
resumed his discourse : ' My complaint has been of 
long continuance, but 1 have reason to be thankiul 
that it has not subjected me to acute pain ; for, un- 
der a state of bodily torture, it must be difficult to 
preserve the mind from distraction. I owe it to the 
goodness of God, that I have been permitted the 
free use of my thoughts through the whole of my 
sickness ; and I rejoice especially in this, that they 
have been directed to subjects of inestimable worth. 
When I first took up Alleine's Alarm, I feared to 
find upon myself all the marks of the unconverted ; 
but, though I was once under the dominion of some 
of the sins which are there enumerated, Alleine has 
taught me both the need and advantage of a Savioor, 
and I am now freed from their bondage.' Some hours 
after this most affecting conversation, we ei^ged 
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Ibr the last time in an act of iamily worahip. Never, 
before, was the sacred exercise accompanied amoag 
US with so much solemmty and fervour ; and though 
it could not be performed without a struggle, yet 
<mr supplications and our praises ascended together. 
The volume of truth was lying before me, and, as I 
turned over its sacred pages, my attention was 
powerfully called to a portion of the Revelation of 
St. John. I perused in silence the seventh chapter 
of Uiat mysterious book ; and finding it particularly 
adapted to my present feelings, I repeated the con- 
cluding part of it to my listening companions :•— 
' These are they who came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they be- 
fore the throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple; and he that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any he^t. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters ; 
and €rod shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' 
This sublime passage produced upon our spirits a 
sort of electric effect, while it offered to us the last 
delightful prospect in which we were allowed to par- 
ticipate below. We closed the book, and gazed 
upon each other in a holy ecstasy; successively 
attempting to express what could not possibly be 
uttered. Heaven itself lay open before us. 
" Shortly after he bad retired to rest, he wis 
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heard to cough, and his distressed mother weirt im- 
mediately down to visit him. After a few minutes' 
absence she appeared again, inviting me to fdlow 
her. Her Yoice was scarcely audible ; yet it sounded 
like the midnight cry in the Gospel, * Behold the 
Bridegroom cometh !' and I hasted to embrace my 
Joshua before be should go forth to meet his Lord. 
I found him patiently sinking under the last efforts 
of his disease, with a countenance full of tranquillity 
and sweetness. My approach produced in him a 
slight emotion ; but he had gone too far to return. 
Not able to endure the thought that our intercourse 
was wholly at an end, I joined my f&ce to his, softly 
inquiring by what means I might yet administer to 
his comfort. He understood my feelings, and sought 
to repress them ; replying with a gentle request that 
I would cease to speak. After hanging orer him 
for a few minutes in unutterable distress, I involun- 
tarily repeated my question — when, in a tone of tender 
affection, he returned me the same answer : *■ Please 
not to speak.' He had already opened a communi- 
cation with the interior world, and had fully surren- 
dered himself into the hands of his invisible attend- 
ants ; and, in these circumstances, he was unwilling 
to be recalled or Interrupted by any importunities 
from without. We received his request as a sacred 
charge, and, binding ourselves to silence, we knelt 
about his bed in a state of teembling expectation. A 
short and solemn pause succeeded, when, after a few 
soft groans, without the slightest change of posture, 
be peacefully breathed out his soul into the bosom of 
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bid Father and oar Father, his God and our God. 
At this awful moment, all the opposition of our will 
to the Divine proceedings was totally subdued ; we 
sunk under an overwhelming sense of His suprem- 
acy, * whose judgments are unsearchable, and whose 
ways are past finding out; the mountains €owed 
down at his presence, and we laid our hand upon 
our mouth bef<N:e him/ We wished at once to be 
permitted to follow our beloved, ' where mortality is 
swallowed up of life.' " 

MEMOIR OF DR. THOMAS SCOTT^S ELDEST 

DAUGHTER. 

This brief account of infant piety does not very 
properly come under the head of McUemal Influence, 
as the father appears most prominent in the sketch. 
Still, its intrinsic excellence, and the encourage- 
ment it holds out to mothers, to seek the early con- 
version of their children, are sufficient to justify its 
insertion. Doubtless the child had a precocidus 
intellect. Few give evidence of piety at quite so 
early an age. But thousands might be found, like 
the young Samuel, devoting the sweet dawn of life 
to their Creator, were they assiduously trained in 
the way they should go. 

''I have just mentioned the death of my eldest 
daughter," says Dr. Scott, .** aged four years and a 
half; and I shall here subjoin a few more par- 
ticulars respecting her : — 

" At the age of three years and a half, she -had 
a most extraordinary and distressing illness ; so that 
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for seTeral .weeks she could aot be iodoced to take 
either medieine or nntriinent of any kind, but what 
wts ponred down her throat almost by main force. 
I had little expectation of her recovery ; but I was 
under a full and deep conriction that all the human 
race are bom in sin, and are utterly incapabfe of 
happiness hereafter, without regeneration and reno- 
vation by the Holy Spirit. This, if actually wrought 
in childhood, I was satisfied would begin to sho^ 
itself about the time when children become actual 
sinners, by personal and wilful transgression ; and I 
was fully assured that she had become an actual 
sinner. Seeing, therefore, no ground to believe that 
any gracious change had taken place in her, I was 
greatly distressed about her eternal state ; and I 
repeatedly and most earnestly besought the Lord that 
he would not take her from me, without affording 
me some evidence of her repentance, and faith in 
his mercy through Jesus Christ. 

** To the surprise of all she recovered, and lived 
just another year. Half of this year was remark- 
able for nothing, except the proofs which she gave 
of a very good understanding, and the readiness 
with which she learned whatever was taught her. 
Indeed she almost taught herself to read ; and was 
so much the astonishment of our neighbours, that 
they expressed a persuasion that she would not live 
long— which I treated with contempt. But about 
the middle of the year, on my return home one 
evening, my wife told me that her daughter had be- 
haved very ill, and been so rebellious and obstinate 
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that she had been constrained to correct her. In 
eoBsequence, I took her between my knees, and be- 
gan to talk to her. I toM her that she bad oft^o 
heard that she was a sinner against God ; that sin 
was breaking the commandments of God ; that He 
had commanded her to obey her father and mother ; 
bat that she had disobeyed her mother, and thus 
sinned against God, and made him angry at her— - 
far more angry than her mother had been ; that she 
had also often heard that she must have a new 
heart, or disposition ; that, if her heart or disposition 
were not wicked, she would not thus want a new one ; 
but that her obstinate, rebellious conduct to her mo- 
ther, (with some other instances that I mentioned,) 
showed that her heart was wicked ; that she there- 
fore wanted both forgiveness of sins and a new 
heart, without which she could not be happy in an- 
other world after death. I went on to talk with her, 
in language suited to her age, concerning the love, 
and mercy, and grace of Christ, in a manner which 
T cannot now particularly describe — ^but my heart 
was much engaged, and out of the abundance of my 
heart my mouth spoke ; and I concluded with pressing 
it upon her constantly to pray to Jesus Christ to for- 
give her sins, to give her a new heart ; and not to let 
her die until he had indeed done so. 

** I have good reason to believe that, from that 
time to her death, no day passed in which she did 
not, alone, more than once, and with apparent ear- 
nestness, pray to Jesus Christ to this effect ; adding 
petitions for her father, mother, and brothers, — and 
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for her nurse, to whom she was muoh attached. At 
times, we overheard her in a little room to which 
she used to retire ; and on some occasions her pray- 
ers were accompanied with sobs and tears. Once 
she was goilty of an untruth ; and I reasoned and 
expostulated with her on the wickedness of lying. 
I almost seem now to hear her subsequent coofes- 
sions in her retirement ; her cries for forgiveness ; 
her prayers for a new and better heart ; and that 
she might not die before her new heart came. She 
could scarcely proceed for sobs and tears. In short, 
tliere was CTerything in miniature, which I ever wit- 
nessed or read of in an adult penitent ; and cer- 
tainty there were * fruits meet for repentance,' for 
nothing reprehensible afterwards appeared in her 
conduct. 

" Just at this tkne the Olney Hymns were pub- 
lished ; and, without any one putting her upon it, 
she got many of them by heart ; and, for some 
months, the first voice which I heard in the morning 
was hers, repeating these hymns, and those of Dr.- 
Watts ; and frequently she would come to me to 
tell me what a beautiful hymn she had found, and 
then repeat it without book. 

**I might recite many of her sayings, which, 
parental partiality apart, I must think surpassed 
what I have heard from one so young. The 
favourite servant, who has been mentioned, some- 
times used the name of God or Lord in an improper 
manner ; and the child would affectionately remon- 
strate with her, and say : ' Do not use such words, 
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Kitty ; you will certainly go to hell if you smy sooh 
naughty words.' She evidently understood the great 
ontlines of the plan of salvation. * Papa>' she said, 
' you preached to-day concerning the Lamb's blood.' 
I answered : ' What does that mean V She replied : 
* The blood of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the burden of sin oat of our hearts. ' The 
day preceding her death, she read to me a chapter 
in St. John, in which the Jews charged Jesus with 
breaking the Sabbath. On this she paused and said : 
' Papa, did Jesus Christ ever break the Sabbath V I 
answered, * No ; but he did good on the Sabbath day, 
and his enemies called that breaking the Sabbath.' 
' I thought so,' she said ; ' Jesus was always good ; 
but we are naughty till he makes us good. Peter 
was a good man ; but Peter was naughty till Jesus 
Christ made him good.' 

" When any minister or pious friend came to see 
me, no play or amusement could draw her away 
from us when our conversation was on religious 
topics. She would stand fixed in attention, and 
evidently interested in what was said. She seldom 
spoke on these occasions ; but she would sometimes 
ask me questions ailerwards on what she had 
heard. 

" The day before she died, the Rev. Mr. Powley, 
of Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, (who had married Mrs. 
Unwin's daughter,) had engaged to come and see 
me, and to preach in the evening. After dinner I 
employed myself, as I frequently did, in sawing 
wood for fuel. She came and prattled %ith me, 
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and sereiml times by degrees got so near me, that 
I feared the large pieces of wood wonid fall on ber. 
I sent ber farther off; yet stiU, intent on oor talk, 
she crept near again, tiO at length a Tory large log, 
which could scarcely have fiuled to kill ber, had it 
fallen upon her, rolled down, and only just missed 
her. While yery tbankfol for her preservation, 
little did I think that a very few hoars woold de- 
prive me of my darling child. 

" I bad scarcely got into the bonse to prepare for 
my Tisitant, when she came to me and said : ' I am 
very nek ; what most I do t* I said, * Yon mast 
pray for patience f She asked: 'What is pa- 
tience V and, before I eonld answer, she was so ill 
that she could only go into the next room, to the 
servant, where the most violent symptoms followed. 
As I was engaged with my friend, and with the 
preaching, having ordered her some medicines, I 
did not see her for several hours ; but when I did, 
I was fully convinced that ber sickness was fatal. 
Some further means were used, but wholly without 
effect; and she expired at ten o'clock the next 
morning, while repeating the Lord's prayer, the 
concluding words of which were the last she spoke. 

** Her disorder was an attack of scarlet fever, 
which Dr. Kerr stated to be of a very peculiar kind, 
and that the case was hopeless from the first. I 
had attended fifty or sixty persons in that disease, 
and all recovered except my own child. 

*' She died on the Thursday morning, and on the 
next evening, at my lecture at Ravenstone, where I 
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had nndertaken to preaeh through part of the 
Book of Job, the text which came in course was 
Job i, 31 : ' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath takeu 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord !' and on 
this I preached, notwithstanding the death of my 
child. It would be in vain to attempt to describe 
either my anguish or my exultation on this trying 
yet animating occasion. Sorrow and joy succeeded 
each other in the highest degree, and oAen in the 
most rapid manner that I eyer experienced : and 
sometimes they were pathetically, dolefully, yet 
sweetly intermingled. Prayer and thanksgiving 
seemed my main employment. I never obtained 
such a victory over the fear of death as by looking, 
for a long time together, on her corpse. Gradually 
my sorrow abated, and joy prevailed ; and I often 
said, I would not exchange my dead child for any 
living child in the world of the same age. Some 
have told me that her religious turn Was only the 
effect of hearing so much on the subject, and had 
nothing so extraordinary in it ; but I never could see 
anything of the same kind in my other children, at ' 
80 early an age, nor till they were much older, 
though they had at least the same advantages. 

"MY MOTHER NEVER TELLS A LIE.'* 
A FEW ladies had met at the house of a friend in 
the city of St. Louis, for aa evening visit, when the 
following scene and conversation occurred : — 

The child of one of the ladies, about five years old, 
was guilty of rude, noisy conduct, very improper on 
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all ooeasioos, and particularly so at a straager's 
bouse. The mother kindly reproyed her. 

'* Sarah, you must not do so." 

The child soon forgot the reproof, and became as 
noisy as eVer. The mother firmly said :-- 

" Sarah, if you do so again, I will punish you." 

But not long after, Sarah did so again. When 
the company were about to separate, the mother 
stepped into a neighbour's house, intending to return 
for her child. During the absence, tfie thought of 
going home called to the mind of Sarah the punish- 
ment she might expect. The recollection turned 
her rudeness and thoughtlessness into sorrow. A 
young lady present observing it, and learning the 
cause, in order to pacify her, said : — 

'* Never mind, I '11 ask your mother not to whip 
you." 

'* O," said Sarah, *' that will do no good — ^my 
mother never tells a lie !" 

The writer who communicated the above to the 
St. Louis Observer, said : — " I learned a lesson 
from the reply of that child which I shall never for- 
get. It is worth everything in the training of a 
child, to make it feel that its 'mother never tells 
a lie.' " 

"AFRAID TO SEE GOD." 

A DBTOTED Christian mother, some years since, 
related what had then recently passed between her- 
self and her little boy, not then far from four years 
old. In conversing with the child, occasion was 
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dffered her to aek him this qaestion : '* Charles, do 
you wish to go to heayen t" With maeh thooght- 
fal solemnity and modest deliberation, he answered : 
'' Na, mother !^* She, of course, was not a little 
surprised ; and, after assuring herself that she had 
not misunderstood him, she asked for his reasons. 
" Why do you not wish to go to heaven V* The 
little fellow, his breast heaving with emotion, and 
his eyes filling with tears, replied : " I have been 
such a wicked boy, that I am afraid to see God /^' 
Now let none infer that this child was wicked in the 
s^se of using bad language, or being qnarrelsome, 
or otherwise oatwardly faulty ; for the reverse was 
true. All but himself would have pronounced him 
a lovely and excellent child. But his conscience 
had been enlightened : he had been taught that 
God's " law is exceeding broad ;" that " the thought 
of foolishness is sin ;'* that great sin may be com- 
mitted by the indulgence of wrong feeling, even 
when not made known to others by words and 
actions. 

TIME TO BEGIN. 

"Onb afternoon, in the autumn of 1839," says a 
pastor, " I rode several miles to visit a family in a 
remote part of my parish. The mother, a son, and 
a daughter, were professedly pious. During the in- 
terview which I had with the mother — the other 
members of the family being absent, except two or 
three quite small children — ^various Christian duties 
were presented by one and the other, as subjects of 
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eonveiMtioii. At leogtb the relation of parents to 
their children wae spoken of* The motbw eyi- 
dently felt the importance of the subject. She was 
apparently endeayooring to train her children for the 
'skies.' One question after another was proposed 
and answered. Among other thiogs, the duty of 
praying for and with our children was referred to. 
' Mrs. M./ inquired I, ' do you pray witii your chil- 
dren V The tear started in her eye as she replied : 
* Ah no, sir, with my oldest I do not I know it is 
jay duty to pray with all my children ; and I am 
sensible that the influence of a mother^s prayers is 
great and lasting ; but I hare not the confidence to 
go forward in the performance of this duty. This 
is just what they need ; and the salutary effects of 
such an exercise would be felt and manifested by 
them, perhaps, when I should be in my grave ; hot 
the cross is great. I have not resolution to take it 
up. We have no morning nor evening prayers,' 
continued she, ' in our family ; and I never set the 
chairs about the table, to sit down and take onr 
meals, but I think of it. My husband sometimes 
expresses a faint hope in the Saviour, but he has 
never erected the family altar. Could I take my 
four oldest children into my chamber with roe, and 
there wrestle with God for them, as did the mother 
of John Newton for her son, and as I trust I now 
sometimes do for those little ones on the hearth, 
and for them all when in my closet alone, what a 
blessed thing it would be !^ Her emotion nearly 
stopped her utterance, as she closed this sentence. 
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*0 that I had begun with my oldest children when 
they were small,^^ said she; *that is the time to 
begin !' Yes, thought I, that is the time to be- 
gin." 

A WISE AND PIOUS MOTHER. 

The mother of a family had an infidel husband, 
who made a jest of religion in the presence of his 
own children ; yet she succeeded in bringing them 
qp in the fear of the Lord. I one day asked her, 
how she preser?ed them from the influence of 
a father whose sentiments were so openly of^iosed 
to her own. This was her answer: *' Because, 
to the anthority of a father I did not oppose the 
authority of a mother, but that of God. Frcy^ 
their earliest years, my children hare always seen 
the Bible upon my table. This holy book has con- 
^ituted the whole of their religious instruction. I 
was silent that I might allow it to speak. Did they 
propose a question ; did they commit any fault ; did 
they perform any good action, I opened the Bible ; 
and the Bible answered, reproved, or encouraged 
them. The constant reading of the Scriptures 
has alone wrought the prodigy which surprises 
you." 

THE RUINED SON. 

" About fire years since, a young man in a neigh- 
bouring State, was detected in the act of committing 
a high erime, and committed to the county jail. He 
was universally known in that vieiaity as a licen- 
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tiooB and abandoned eharaeter. Snch was the 
nature of the evidence against him, that there 
Tonmined no donbt of his guiit. 

" Being at that place at the time, I, in company 
with one of the clergymen of the village, made him 
a visit. As we entered his cell, I was forcibly 
struck with his appearance. He w^as scarcely 
twenty-five years of age, and though within the 
gloomy walls of a prison, his dress was arranged 
with studious neatness. He bore evident marks of 
dissipation and crime ; and yet there was something 
in his dark, piercing eye, and full, intellectual fore- 
head, indicative of ability to do right. He was 
standing at his grated window, apparently contem- 
plating some objects without ; but, as we entered, 
he turned, and received us with an easy politeness 
Which would have graced a drawing-room. As he 
readily engaged in conversation, we succeeded in 
drawing from him a portion of his history. 

<< * You see in me,* said he, ' a degraded, guilty 
being ; but I was not always so. Had I, in early 
youth, been blessed with the pious parental example, 
counsel, and restraint, with which many are blessed, 
I should never have been reduced to the wretched 
condition in which you now see me.' 

"*Are your parents living V inquired my com- 
panion. 

** * My fisither died when I was a child ; — ^I have 
DO reeoUection of him. My mother, I have not 
seen for nearly six years, and do not know whether 
she is Hving or not.' 
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** * Is it not your wish that your mother, if Kring, 
, should know where you now aret' I inquired. 

" * It is not. No ; — rather let me perish, than 
that she shonld know that I am imprisoned, though 
it is chiefly owing to her neglect of my moral cul- 
ture that I am here. I have already said that I was 
not always as you see me now* My father was a 
graduate of one of the first institutions of learning 
in New-England ; and, as a member of the bar, was 
fast outstripping his associates, and reaching an 
eminent career, when he was arrested in the midst 
of his career by death. I was left an infant of six 
months. Having been thus early deprived of her 
husband, I became the idol of my mother. I was 
petted and indulged, and, through excess of mater- 
nal fondness, ruined. My mother always loved me, 
wild and wicked as I was; and so deep was her 
love, that it blinded her to my faults, and led her to 
forget the obligations she was under, to train me up 
to virtue and piety. My every wish was gratified. 
My passions, naturally strong, were never curbed 
by wholesome restraint. Religious instruction was 
never commuapated to me at my fire-side home. 
My mother, apparently forgetting that I was immor- 
tal, sought rather to gratify my present wishes than 
to mould my character for time and eternity. My 
Sabbaths were spent, not in the house of God, but 
in dissipation and vice. 

'* ' Thus I ran my headlong course, unchecked, until 
my evil passions, violently inflamed by the vices u^ 
which I was indulged, impelled me to commit an act, 
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wfaicli lendeted it unsafe for me to remain longer 
beneath the parental roof, — and I fled. My mother 
knew not where I went. Since that time I have* 
been wandering in dissipation and crime. Four 
months since I came to this place, where my Tices 
hare rendered me notmioos. Night before last I was 
detected in the crime for which yon now see me in 
prison. My career is run. The gloomy walls of a 
State-prison will be my abode for several years. 
Should I live to leave them, I most leave with the 
brand of infamy upon me. One consolation alone 
remains. I am under an assumed name, so that my 
mother can never know. Still, I am a wretch, a 
villain, unworthy the society of men, and fit only for 
a prison. 

« < O ! my mother! But I will not upbraid her. 
She meant well, though her undue fondness has led 
me to disgrace and ruin.* 

" Here he became subdued, and, bowing his face 
between his hands, wept tears of repentance and 
regret. 

" We left him ; but never shall I forget that 
scene. 

" That young man is now an inmte of a State- 
prison. His term of imprisonment has now nearly 
expired ; and he will soon leave that miserable abode, 
to wander, a seared and blighted spirit, over the 
earth, seeking rest and finding none. Perchance, 
in his wanderings, he may return to his native 
place; but he will find no mother there to soothe 
his troubled spirit. She is dead. 
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"Reader, the writer knew that mother. Two 
years ago I heard her, with her djing breath, 
regret her weakness in not restraining her sen. 
She died withont a knowledge of his fate. I saw 
her laid beside her departed husband. 

^ Parents, and especially mothers, ponder well the 
above, and remember, that, to some extent at least, 
you hold yonr children's destinies^ " for weal or for 



woe." 



THE INDULGED CHILD. 

<' A MOTHK," says Rev. R. J. Smith, '^ related to 
me the following instance, illustrating the relation 
between submission to parental authority, and con- 
version or submission to the will of God. She had 
several children, and seemed properly to under- 
stand the importance of training them to prompt 
and cheerful obedience, and, as a consequence, 
they were early converted to God. One of these 
children, however, had been from infancy subject 
to fits, general weakness, and derangement of the 
physical system. It was the general injunction of 
her physiciai^that she should be kept as quiet as 
possible, an<2 that her will should not be crossed. 
The mother acted accordingly, and all her whims 
and desires were freely indulged; but, instead of 
rendering her calm and quiet, this course made her 
peevish, fretful, and stubborn. Ailer making it a 
subject of study and prayer, the mother determined 
to subdue her will, and govern her as she did her 
other children. She called to her the girl, and con- 
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fested to her thai the course she bad been parsuing 
towards her was wrong, and told her that now she 
must depend npon obeying her, or she shonid punish 
her. 

" She soon required a certain duty at her hand, 
but, as she was not accustomed to obey, she paid no 
regard to the requirement. The mother commenced 
chastising her, and said, for the time, it seemed as 
if the child would be the conqueror. But, fuRy 
resoWed on securing obedience, she persevered 
until the child yielded. She was penitent, begged 
her mother to forgive her, and promised in future 
always to obey her. From this time, she saw that 
she had sinned, not only against her mother but 
against her God. A few nights after this occur- 
rence, the mother said she was awakened at mid- 
night with the cry : ' Ma, pray for me, for I am a 
great mnner.' She arose, knelt by her side, and 
commended her to Grod ; and the little girl begged 
of God, as she had before done to her mother, to 
forgive her ; and arose with the evidence that her 
sins were forgiven. 

'* In a short time she was taken v^lently ill, and 
failed rapidly. One day she called her mother to 
her death-bed, extended her hand, and said : ' Ma, I 
thank you that you gave me that whipping the other 
day ; if yon had not, I should have died in my sins, 
and gone to hell ; but now I feel that you have forgiven 
me, and God has forgiven me, and I am going to 
heaven.* She then embraced her mother in her 
arms, and kissed her, and bade her farewell, saying, 
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"I aball soon meet yoa again in heaYen," and sweetly 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

If parents do not obtain and keep the mastery of 
the will, they place an almost insurmountable obsta- 
cle in the way of their children e?er being converted 
and saved. They are either never converted, or, if 
converted, are given to perpetual backslidings, and 
make little or no progress in piety. While those 
whose wills have been subjected to parental authority 
in early life, are likely to be early converted, and 
aflerwards to prove steadfast in their allegiance and 
obedience to God. 

THE WILL CONQUERED. 

The following fact occurred in the family of a pious 
minister : — 

'* Electra," said her mother to a little daughter, 
of two and a half years old playing on the floor, 
" bring me that apple, my dear." She looked at her 
mother, and said, "No," with indifference, and re- 
sumed her play. Her mdttter rejoined, " Bring me 
that apple instantly ;" and was answered, " I wont." 
Things now became in earnest ; and after several 
more orders and refusals the case was resigned to 
the father, who was present, and observed the scene. 
With a tone of authority, and yet benevolence, he 
reiterated the mandate : " Take that apple to your 
mother, my child !" Electra arose and went to the 
place where the apple was, picked up a chip that 
was near it, returned, threw it into her mother^s 
lap, and was going to her play. Her father here 
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took hold of her, broogbt her near him, expostulated, 
Mfarned, and then re-ordered her. Her snllenness 
deepened into silence and malignity — my will be done, 
was her deliberate position. Her father took down 
the provided hirch^ and very dispassionately applied 
it to the obstinate offender. Electra screamed, and 
begged, and called fot her mother, who first inter- 
fered, and then, not succeeding, in a flood of tears 
left the room. Her fkther forebore, and tried her 
again. She walked, pouting and sobbing, to the 
apple, stood still near it, and said — ^she could not pick 
it op. Her father understood the nature of her ina- 
bility, and its true relation to accountability. He 
paused for some minutes. Electra looked alter- 
nately at the apple and at him, — pouted, rubbed her 
eyes, and said again that she could not pick up the 
apple. Another whipping was the consequence. 
Electra screamed louder than ever, begged and 
promised. On this her father tried her again. 
She went to the api^e, stood still, held her eyes to 
the floor, said and did nothing. Here some sympa- 
thetic spectators — ^friends of the family visiting — 
began to plead and apologize for the sufferer, and 
insinuated that it was useless and. tyrannous to 
persist. Her father, with a look, gave them their 
answer, and his sentiments. He |igain applied the 
birch, and let not his soul spare for her crying. As 
soon as he ceased, while his steady carriage had 
awed the circle into silence, Electra showed another 
creature ; she ran to the apple, took it up, and 
brought it to her father. Her action spoke her ob- 
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stinacy gone, her pride subdued, her temper hum- 
bled, tender, penitent. Her mother was called. 
As soon as she entered the apartment— ^^Electra," 
said her father, " put this apple where it was on the 
carpet;'* she obeyed. Again said he:, "Take it 
up, and carry it to your mother." She obeyed with 
alacrity and tears. " Come here, my daughter.*' 
She came. To the questions, *' Are you sorry V 
and others like it, she assented ; constantly opening 
her arms and raising her lips for the caresses of her 
father. 

Her mother then began her confession — asked 
pardon for the improper strength of her feelings, 
and acknowledged that her love for the child was 
spurious in comparison with that of her husband. 
The others united in the acknowledgment. 

THE MOTHER OF BYROK 

Lord Byron was afflicted with a club foot ; and, 
when young, he submitted to some very painful ope- 
rations to have the deformity remoYed, but with no 
success. His mother was a proud, passionate, and 
wicked woman, and even the yearnings of natural 
affection seemed stifled. There is no good proof 
that her son, naturally, had a worse disposition than 
other children ; but there was in him a great power 
for good or evil, waiting only to be quickened into 
life. Let us see the influence his mother exerted 
on this brilliant and powerful mind. 

The readers of Byron's life must have shuddered 
to hear him speak of his mother. Moore, the 

4 
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biognpber of Byron, speaks three times of this 
fact, and the passages are so remarkable that I will 
transcribe them literally. The first is brief, bat 
significaat : — 

'^On the subject of his deformed foot, Byron 
described the feeling of horror and hamiliation that 
came over him when his mother, in one of her fits 
of passion, called him a lame brat /" — ^Vol. i, p. 21. 

The second passage is scarcely less significant : — 

" But in the case of Lord Byron, disappointment 
met him at the very threshold of life. His mother, 
to whom his affections first naturally and with ardour 
turned, either repelled them rudely, or capriciously 
trifled with them. In speaking of his early days to 
a friend at Genoa, a short time before his departure 
for Greece, he traced his first feelings of pain and 
humiliation to the coldness with which his mother 
had received bis caresses in infancy, and the fre- 
quent taunts on his personal deformity with which 
she wounded him.*' — P. 146. 

This passage is only excelled in dread fulness by 
the following : — 

** He had spoken of his mother to Lord Sligo, and 
with a feeling that seemed little short of aversion. 
* Some time or other,' said Byron, * I will tell you 
why I thus feel towards her.' A few days after, 
when they were bathing together in the Gulf of 
Lepanto, he referred to his promise, and, pointing 
to his naked leg, exclaimed : ' Look there ! it. is to 
her false delicacy at my birth I owe that deformity ; 
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and yet, as long as I can remember, she has nerer 
ceased to taunt and reproach me with it. Even a 
few days before we parted for the last time, on my 
leaving England, she, in one of her fits of passion, 
uttered an imprecation on me, praying that I might 
prove as ill-formed in mind as I am in body !' His 
look and manner in relating the frightful circum- 
stance, can only be conceived by those who have 
seen him in a similar state of excitement." — P. 198. 

What an imprecation from the lips of a woman, 
and that woman a mother ! " Praying that I might 
prove as ill-shapen in mind as I am in body !" The 
prayer was more than answered. Misanthrope, 
libertine, with all his giant powers, he became 
shockingly " ill-formed in mind." His pen is- the 
vehicle of gall and bitterness. His most brilliant 
works are immersed in pollution. He has written 
a work which lies on the table of the prostitute. 
The son of such a mother has furnished abandoned 
women a book, at which, as a fountain, thousands 
have drank and perished. 

Ah! mothers work close up to the fountain of 
life : — mothers may make Byrons or Paysons — devils 
or angels. They can, with Divine assistance, make 
their offspring a fold of Christ's lambs, or, with 
Satan's assistance, a den of vipers. 

18 
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A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

" Ir an intelligent man should bring up his sons as 
many mothers bring up their daughters, he would be 
deemed crazy. I have often been forcibly and pain- 
fully struck with the contrast, when I have seen a 
young lad toiling in the most laborious services of the 
shop or the store, that he might prepare himself for 
the duties of life, while his sister is wholly neglect- 
ing preparation for her peculiar and equally arduous 
duties. Many young ladies seem to think, if they 
think at all about it, that housekeeping will come 
by instinct. It is truly — truly melancholy, to wit- 
ness the ignorance and helplessness in which many 
daughters are now suffered to grow up. Many 
families have been ruined by this neglect in female 
education. The hard earnings of the husband are 
wasted in extravagance or improvidence. He be- 
comes disheartened ; finds no neatness or happiness 
in his disordered house, and hence seeks to alleviate 
his disappointment in those scenes which lead to 
intemperance and the grave." 

CONTAGIOUS EFFECT OF A MOTHER'S 

FEAR. 

First impressions made on i\ie fears of a child, are 
as apt to be enduring, as first impressions of any other 
kind : hence the mischief of frightful nursery tales. 
Wirt, in his recollections of his first ten years, thus 
describes the lasting effect of his childish sympathy 
with his mother's fear : — 
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" On the evening that I am speaking of, there 
was one of the most violent thunder-storms I have 
ever witnessed. My aunt got down her Bible, and 
began to read aloud. As the storm increased, she 
read louder and louder. My mother was exceed- 
ingly frightened. She was one of the most tender 
and affectionate of beings, but she had the timidity 
of her sex in an extreme degree, — and indeed this 
storm was enough to appal the stoutest heart. One 
flash of lightning struck a tree in the yard, and 
ripped off a large splinter, which it drove towards us. 
My mother shrieked aloud, fiew behind the door, 
and took me with her. My aunt remained firm in 
her seat, and noticed the peal in no other way than 
by the increased energy of her voice. This was the 
first thunder-storm I remember. I never got over 
my mother's contagious terror until I became a man. 
Even then, and even yet, I am rendered much more 
uneasy by a thunder-storm, than I believe I should 
have been, if my mother had, on that occasion, dis- 
played the firmness of my aunt. I could not have 
been more than five or six years old when this hap- 
pened. The incident and its effect on me, show 
the necessity of commanding our fears before oni 
children." 
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THE DAUOHTER. 



MY MOTHER.' 

A Boft'nuig thought of other yean — 

A feeling link'd to hours 
When life was all too bright for tears, 

And hope sang wreathM with flowers ; 
A mein'ry of afifections fled, 

Of Yoices heard no more ; 
Stirr'd in my spirit when I read 

That name of fondness o'er. 

O mother ! — ^in that magic word 

What loves and joys eombine ! 
What hopes — ^too oft, alas, deferr'd ! 

What watchings — ^griefs — are thine ! 
Yet never, till the hour we roam. 

By worldly thralls opprest. 
Learn we to pri^e that holiest home— 

A tender mother's breast. 

Ten thousand prayers at midnight pour'd 

Beside our couch of woes y 
The wasting weariness endured 

To soften our repose, 
While never murmur markM thy tongue, 

Nor toils relaxM thy care ! 
How, mother, is thy heart so strong. 

To pity and forbear ? 

* The language of filial affection. 
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What filial fondness e'er repaid, 

Or could repay the past ? 
Alas, for gratitude decay'd ! — 

Regrets that rarely last ! 
'Tis only when the dust is thrown 

Thy blessed bosom o*er, 
We muse on all thy kindness shown, 

And wish we 'd loved thee more. 

Tis only when the lips are cold 

We moam — ^with late regret, 
'Mid myriad memories of old — 

The days forever set, 
And not an act, or look, or thought. 

Against thy meek control. 
But with a sad remembrance fraught, 

Wakes anguish in the soul ! 

On every land, in every clime, 

True to her sacred cause, 
FilPd by that influence sublime 

From which her strength she draws. 
Still is the mother's heart the same. 

The mother's lot as tried ; 
And, ! may nations guard that name 

With filial power and pride ! 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

What sight on earth more interesting, than an 
affectionate daughter sacrificing her own ease, and 
cheerfully devoting the best of her days to the mul- 
tiplied attentions old age demands! And though 
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these cases are, " like angels' visits, few and far 
between," yet one I saw, and one worth recording. 

A little yillage-party was made up to visit an old 
man and his daughter, whose history had been 
rehearsed again and again to different strangers, 
and the wondering villagers; yet the old man's 
manner was so touching, that it never became stale 
by repetition. 

** Have you ever been introduced to this interest- 
ing family ?" said one of the company by the way. 

" I never have." 

" Then you will see filial affection in all its love- 
liness, and hear the narration of suffering which 
has so strongly knit the hearts of the father and 
daughter." 

The family consisted of the old man, son-in-law, 
daughter, and grandson, who received us with the 
most unaffected ease, and made the afternoon, I had 
almost said, the happiest of my life. Fourscore 
winters had bleached the locks of the old man, and 
grief had made many a furrow in his cheek ; yet his 
eye was not dim, nor his muscular powers much 
abated. He had been a sailor, owned a ship, and had 
made several voyages to the West Indies. In one 
of these he had married a young English lady ; — it 
was one of those rare unions where "heart meets 
heart." On his second fitting out for America, his 
companion asked permission to accompany him. 
She had ever wished to visit his much-loved coun- 
try, and delicate health urged her to the under- 
taj(ing. He kindly endeavoured to dissuade her, 
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telling her the vessel was leaky — that she and her 
infant of ten months, unused to the dangers of the 
ocean, might suffer materially in the voyage. She 
looked entreatingly, and said : " Then we part for- 
ever. I shall sleep in the dust when you return, 
and our Mary will be motherless !" 

He assented. The ship was fitted, and all em- 
barked. For days they sailed beneath a clear sky, 
and he rejoiced that his best earthly treasures were 
with him: But the fatal storm was gathering, and 
the time of his rejoicing was soon to end. He 
saw, before sunset, portentous indications that the 
night would be darkness and trouble. He advised 
his companion to retire early, not intimating the 
danger that threatened; making all possible pre- 
paration to meet the worst. The warring elements 
poured their fury. At ten the vessel sprung a leak. 
The desperate seamen made every effort to save 
her from sinking. The affrighted wife, awaked 
from sleep, heard the confusion ; caught her infant, 
wrapped around it a sheet, and ran upon the deck 
to her almost exhausted husband ; who, seeing 
her, caught the child, telling her to hasten back to 
the cabin, as she must be washed into the sea 
remaining there. She clung to him, entreating to 
die with him and her babe. He insisted, the 
only remaining hope for her was to return to the 
cabin. Scarcely had he disengaged himself from 
her desperate grasp, when she gave a shriek — a 
wave came over her, and he saw her no more! 
This was the beginning of sorrow. The ship and 
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inmriners grappled with the storm, till a dashing 
QpOQ a rock shattered the vessel, and the poor 
sailors were swallowed in the devouring flood — all 
except the father, who, with his infant, clung to the 
wreck, and was carried ashore. 

The morning opened upon him all the horrors of 
a dreadful shipwreck. His beloved wife, ship, 
crew, and xsargo, all in the deep — a sandy, uninr 
habitable beach, and not a particle of food, and 
alniost naked. Wrapping the sheet around the 
hungry babe, he walked the sandy desert. Not a 
shrub or animal could he see, nor the least trace 
of a human foot. 

Those who have never passed through extraor- 
dinary suffering, nor seen it in others, could scarcely 
believe what the soul and body can endure while 
remaining together. The afflicted father sat down 
in his desolation, and looked upon the calm sea, 
whose undulating waves seemed satiated that they 
had engulfed all that was dear to him, save one,-^ 
and, in the anguish of his soul, he cried unto^God to 
take the motherless babe to himself, and save it 
from a lingenng starvation — the child clinging to 
his breast, and seeking that nourishment which 
nature gives, till exhausted with hunger and crying 
it would fall asleep ; then awake, and renew its 
plaintive cries, still seeking nourishment from the 
bosom of the father, till it extracted blood ! Read 
this, ye tender mother^, who think your darlings. 
suffer, when the cake and the roll are not fresh from 
the oven of the baker. Thus bQ walked the deeo- 
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late beach through the day, watching every rising 
wave, hoping some kind vessel would greet his long- 
ing eyes. Night came on ; he hugged his starving 
babe to his bosom, and laid down beneath the canopy 
of heaven — ^praying that its mournful groans might 
be hushed in death before morning. Another day 
came and passed in the same manner, except that 
the waitings of the child were more constant, but 
fainter ; the shadow of death seemed passing over 
his face, — and, though it was all that remained to 
him of her who was " bone of his bone," yet it 
revived his heart. Another day came ; — ^he found 
his strength failing, yet the lamp of life was not 
quite extinguished in the little sufferer. He took a 
piece of the sheet, fastened it to a bit of cane or sea- 
reed, clasped the babe to his fainting heart, and 
fay down upon the sand — still clinging to the last, 
sad hope that a vessel might appear, and the sign 
of distress bring him aid. Another night passed, 
and both were alive. 

The sun was rising from the bed of the ocean, 
when a vessel saw them and took them in. The 
father could not stand, and the infant stopped its 
wailing, and its pulse nearly ceased ; but, by the 
most assiduous attention, both were rest^nred to 
strength. They reached America, divested of all 
earthly good but eaeh other. The child resembled 
her mother, and was so much the object of the 
father's affection, that, when absent from her for 
a short season, he would clasp her in his arms, and 
burst into tears. The child's afieotion ^' grew with 
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her growth and strengthened with her strength ;" 
and, though she married, and the heart of the hus- 
band safely trusted in her, yet her affection for her 
father never lessened. He went no more voyages ; 
but lived with this loved object of his aflRsction tiU 
the billows of death wafted him to " that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.'^ 

GENTLE REPROOF. 

A PIOUS lady, who had lost a very promising child, 
was one day sitting with her little daughter of about 
three years of age by her side, and conversing with 
her respecting the death of her little brother. She told 
her that God bad taken him to heaven, and as she 
spoke she wept. The little girl, after a few mo- 
ments of pensive thought, asked her mother : '* Was 
it proper for God to take H— to heaven 1" To 
which she replied in the affirmative. " Well then,*' 
said she, "if it was proper for God to take him 
away, what do you cry for, mammal" 

INCIDENT AT WHALESBAOK LIGHTHOUSE, 

Near the entrance of Portsmouth harbour, about a 
mile south-east of Fort Constitution, this lighthouse 
arises amid the waves, showing nothing of the 
rocky basis upon which it is reared, except at low 
water. Being open to the ocean, the storms beat 
heavily against it, at times throwing the spray over 
the lantern, and sweeping the sheathing from its 

side. In one of these storms, even the stout heart j 

i 
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of Joseph L. Locke, a former keeper, quailed, as 
he told us afterwards, when he heard the waves 
dashing furiously around his isolated tenement, the 
mad ocean forbidding his departure, and threaten- 
ing every moment to engnlf the whole concern. 
This lighthouse, however, is never without its ten- 
ant, or without numerous applicants when a vacancy 
is expected. 

A few months since. Captain Jedediah Rand, of 
Rye, was appointed keeper. It not being a desira- 
ble place for a family, he has usually kept one of 
his children with him, making a change every few 
weeks, each desirous for an opportunity to visit the 
romantic resort. Early in September came the 
turn of his only daughter, Elizabeth Jane, a young 
lady who had been three years in her teens. 

After spending three weeks with her father, on 
the 25th of September they prepared to go to the 
mainland. The boat was lowered in which they 
proposed to go to Newcastle, and the daughter 
seated, awaiting her father, when a high sea upset 
the boat, and she was thrown into the ocean. Her 
father sprang in, swam to his daughter, caught her, 
got on the bottom of the boat, and drew her up by 
his side. In a few moments, another sea turned 
the boat over, right side up, and threw them again 
into the ocean. The daughter sank ; her anxious 
father caught her as she came up, swam with her to 
the boat, got in himself, and, while endeavouring 
to get her in, another sea turned the boat bottom up, 
leaving them in the ocean. Again the young lady 
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sank, and whea.her iktiier reached her, as ahe came 
up, was so exhausted, that she could make no fuz^ 
ther effort to sustain herself. 

Once more on the bottom of the boat, her father 
held her by the right arm, and kept her head above 
water, but was unable to prevent the surf beating 
continually over her. Her hope of rescue departed 
from her, and she looked upon death as inevita^ 
ble. "Father, do I not lo^e you," and, "I want to 
go to heaven,'' — were her last expressions before 
she became insensible. The cry for help was heard 
on board a schooner, which was going at that criti- 
cal hour out of the harbour. A boat was instantly 
dispatched from the schooner by Captain Frisbee, 
and in a short time the father and daughter were 
relieved from their perilous position, taken into the 
boat, and brought to Newcastle. The father, sit- 
ting on the side of the boat, laid his apparently life- 
less child across his knees, with her face down, and 
as the boat proceeded she vomited, and revived so 
as to speak before reaching the land. And not- 
withstanding the perils she had undergone, her 
attachment to her father led her to choose to return 
with him to his post of duty, that afternoon, rather 
than remain with strangers, separated from him. 

THE USEFUL EPISTLE. 

Not long ago, writes a gentleman, in 1833, as i 
took some coffee at a house of refreshment, a gentle-* 
man who was reading the newspaper entered into 
conversation with me. Among other things he 
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Bpoke of the Christian Sabbath, \rhen he thus ex- 
pressed himself: — 

"Though there is, doubtless, much of ungodli- 
ness in England, yet, when compared with the 
Sabbaths on the continent, a Sabbath here is a 
delightful season. No one can truly value that 
blessed day until be has been deprived of its enjoy- 
ment. When in the army, I felt this deprivation ; 
we had misery in every shape, — for, in the Penin- 
sular War, toil, danger, disease, and death, were 
continually around us and among us. The nearer 
the men appeared to be to eternity, the farther off 
their thoughts seemed to be from God. The thou- 
sands that had been slain were disregarded ; neither 
the dead nor the dying seemed to excite a serious 
thought in the minds of the reckless soldiers. In 
such circumstances, how grateful would have^ been 
the peace, the refreshment, the consolation, the joy 
of a Christian Sabbath ! 

'* It was on the Sabbath day that I received a 
letter from an affectionate daughter, then in Eng- 
land ; it alluded to the uncertainty of life, especially 
to a military man. It pressed on me the considera- 
tion of eternal things, and pointed roe to Him who, 
in peace and in war, in health and in sickness, in life 
and in death, is able to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him. Every word made a 
lodgment in my heart. Folding up the letter, and 
putting a book of prayer in my pocket, I walked out 
to a distance from the camp, untU I came to a solitary 
ditch ; in that ditch, on my knees, I poured out my 
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tool before God, and there, in peaee, I spent my 
Sabbath day." 

This anecdote shows that, with God^s blessing, 
the faithful and affectionate remonstrance of a pioos 
child will affect the heart of a parent, though he be 
a soldier in the camp, and surrounded with evil ex- 
amples ; and also, that when the soul truly hangers 
and thirsts after the bread of life, and living waters, 
it will, under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
find out a way of holding communion with God. 

A FAMILY MADE HAPPY. 

A GENTLEMAN residing in the western part of the 
State of New- York, a few years since, had sent 
two of his daughters to Litchfield, to be educated. 
While they were there, God was pleased to bless the 
place with a revival of religion. The news of it 
reached the ears of their father. He was much 
troubled for his daughters — " apprehensive,'^ to use 
his own words, " lest their minds should be affected, 
and they be frightened into religion. '* 

Alive, as he thought, to their happiness, and 
determined to allay their fears, and quiet their dis- 
tresses, he sent a friend to Litchfield, with positive 
orders to bring them immediately home, that they 
might not be lost to all happiness and hope, and 
consigned to gloom and despondency. 

The messenger departed on this errand. But 
they had already chosen Christ for their portion, 
and had resolved that, whatever others might do, 
they would serve the Lord. They looked at both 
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sides of the great question — they looked at the 
world and the pleasures of the world, and they 
thought of God and the glories of immortality ; and, 
with an eye full fixed upon heaven, they determined 
to live for eternity. They saw their chief happiness 
to consist in loving and serving the Lord. They 
discovered that 

^ Religion Qever was designM 
To make tiieir pleasures less ;" 

that it commends and approves every rational enjoy- 
ment which the world can afford, and adds others 
of a higher and more exalted nature, which the 
world cannot give, and which it cannot take away. 

They returned to their father's — not overwhelmed, 
as he expected, with gloom and despondency, but 
with hearts glowing with gratitude to God, and 
countenances beaming with serenity and hope. In- 
deed, they rejoiced in the Saviour. 

They told their father what the Lord had done 
for their souls, — that they were pilgrims here, — that 
they were keeping in view the bright fields of 
promise as they traversed this desert of sin, and 
were looking for that city which hath foundations. 

Soon after their return home, they were anxious 
to establish family worship. They affectionately 
requested their father to comiiience that duty. He 
replied that he saw no use in it. lie had lived very 
well more than fifly years without prayei, »nd he 
could not be burdened with it now. They then 
asked permission to pray with the family them- 
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selves. Not thinking they would baye confidence 
to do it, he assented to the proposition. 

The duties of the day being ended, and the hour 
for retiring to rest having arrived, the sisters drew 
forward the stand, placed on it the Bible ; one read 
a chapter — they both kneeled — ^the other engaged 
in prayer. The father stood ; and while the humble, 
fervent prayer of his daughter was ascending to 
heaven, his knees began to tremble ; he also kneeled, 
and then became prostrate on the floor. God heard 
their prayer, and directed their father's weeping 
eyes, which had never shed tears of penitence be- 
fore, to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world. 

Happy fiaimily ! — a believing father, and believing 
children ! — whose God is the Lord ! 

RESULTS OF DEOISIOMT AND PERSEVERANCE 

On the banks of the Hudson, opposite New- York 
city, there resided, a few years ago, a family in 
affluent circumstances. It consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. A., and their only child, Emily. 

Situated as they were, contiguous to the metropo-r 
lis of fashion, gayety, and dissipation, possessing 
the means of gratifying the pride of life, and desti- 
tute of religion, it is not surprising that they should 
bow down to the god of this world, become infatu- 
ated with its vain pageantry, and be willing to com- 
ply with its arbitrary and preposterous exactions, 
afler the folly and caprice of the votaries of pleasure. 
Emily was the idol of her parents, and, as might 
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be expected, no expense was spared to gtatify all her 
wishes, and to promote her edacation. When she 
was about fuarteen years old, she was sent into 
Pennsylvania, to a boarding-school,-^from which it 
was presumed she woald retarn home the pride of 
her pai'ents and the admiration of all her acquaint- 
ances. 

At the school, however, to which she was sent, 
she not only gained such knowledge as is " profit* 
able to the life that now is," bat she also received 
that instruction which, accompanied by the Divine 
blessing, had the effect to turn off her thoughts from 
following vanity to the acquisition of the pearl of 
great price. Her letters to her parents soon pre- 
sented an obvious change in her views and feelings, 
and savoured of deep personal piety. Alarmed by 
this unexpected discovery, Mr. A. ordered her im- 
mediate return home, that, as he said, she might be 
cured of her melancholy. Emily left with reluc- 
tance the scene in which she had spent a happy and 
memorable year, sincerely regretted by all her school 
associates, and followed by the blessings and prayers 
of many Christian hearts. 

The disappointed father received his daughter 
afVbctionately, but was heard to say : " Well, after 
all the high hopes we had formed of our Emily, 
it seems she is to be accomplished with nothing but 
religion. Let us do what we can to counteract the 
gloomy tendency of her mind.'' With this view, he 
engaged the best masters in music and dancing, from 
the city, to attend her; parties were entertained, 

19 
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and £uAuoiiAble excartioDS made, to dirert her 
miod ; aad among other presents the mistaken father 
promised her a if»lendid gold watch, " if she would 
give up her religious notions." . But she turned 
away from all these allurements as does a sick infant 
from its toys ; her heart was not in them, and theji 
atforded her no satisfaction. Yet when the Sabbath 
oMoe, and, in compliance with custom, the family 
resorted to church, then the bounding step and 
beaming eye of Emily showed undissembled joy; 
and, retomiog from thence, she was all animation 
in pointing out such truths and expreseiona of tbo 
preacher as particularly impressed her mind. ^ O 
was not that true V* she would say ; " was not that 
excellent t I think Mr. 0. preaches with more zeal 
and afieetion than any minister I used to hear, or 
else I can understand better than I once did.'^ By 
these and similar remarks, Emily often prevented 
the less profitable discourses of her parents ; fot; 
in their ride to and from church, they were generally 
occupied in commenting upon the dress and equi- 
page of their fashionable acquaintance. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. found all their efforts unavailing, 
to turn aside their daughter from the path which 
she found to be one of pleasantness and peace — her 
heart was fixed, and Jesus was all her salvation and 
all her desire, for her own portion and that of her 
parents. Often, when their mansion resounded 
with unhallowed merriment — when all was thought- 
less levity, unmeaning frivolity, and vain parade, — 
in some iremote spot, the eye of God heheM the 
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pi6tts 'SkaSif proBtrate in 8if>pIiepli»o^ and hia ear 
heard her importunate prayer, fet ihe oOBTeraion of 
her deluded paiento. She knew how deeply their 
hearts were enthralled io the servioe of a vain 
world, forgetful of their obltgatiena to their Creator, 
and«oare1e8s of futurity ; hut she hq[ted and believed 
that the time would arrive, when they would become 
aensible t>f their daogeroua condition, and torn 
ftom the errors'Of their waya. Eimily delighted te 
unite with the people of God in all their public acta 
c^ devotion, and le^e often purchaeed privileges of 
this kind, by saerificing her own inclinations to' 
gratify her friends in some of their plans of amass- 
ment. This, however, caused a conflict of leelinge, 
respecting du^, that greatly lessened her religious 
pleasure. Happily for her she had not long to. 
encounter the tide of opposition. In her turn, she 
would persnade her parents to accompany her to 
the house of prayer. On one occasien, when re- 
taming home with them, she said,—- 

'' Don 't you think, father, that Christiana ought to 
be the happiest people in the world %^ 

*> Why, my child 1" he asked. 

** Because they love God, and love each other, 
and try to live according to the rules of the Bible,'' 
said Emily. 

^^Can nobody be happy but those who seem to 
think of nothing but religion V* inquired Mr. A. 

** I do not see how people can be," she replied ; 
*' or, if they could be happy while rich and in health, 
I do not know what would give them any eomibrt 
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in poverty, siekiieflB, md death, wtthoitt religioa. 
How coald they be fit to die, father V 

"O, chHd," floid Mr. A., with aaaaiiied sterDoeaa, 
while he brashed a tear from his eheek, " Emtfyy 
you talk aboat things which it is not expected that 
yoa should andoratand. It will be time enough for 
you to think about death by*aiid-by ; now is the time 
to enjoy yourself. I scarcely ever think about these 
things. We all of us mean well, my dear, and thajt 
is enough. When a young lady gets her head filled 
with gloomy notions about religion, friends may at 
once resign all hopes of making a suitable n^ch for 
her— -fanaticism naturally levels all the necessary 
distinctions of society." 

Conviction of truth had, however, frequently 
assailed the hearts of these well-meaning paGen<« ; 
and though they strove hard to resist it, they were 
often constrained to confess to each other that it was 
not right in their case. 

'* We have formed various schemes of happiness 
for our dear chiid,*' said Mr. A., "but they have 
been in vain ; — I do net understand how she can 
keep aloof from those pleasures which young people 
so highly prize." 

" My dear," replied Mrs. A., " that our daughter 
is happier than we can make her, by all the means 
we possess, there can be no doubt. Let us look to 
the source from whence she professes to derive her 
enjoyment — ^the Bible ; let us learn of our child the 
way to be happy." 

These conversations were always accompanied by 
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that deep feeling and intereet whieh pfromiae happy 
results, as is proved in this case,— ^or a short time 
only elapsed when this might be called a pious 
family. Perfect harmony and union of sentiment 
and fedings boond their reoorated hearts together, 
as with a triple cord, which death itself would have 
no power to sever. 

But mark the vicissitude of this changeful world. 
By one of those revolutions which often occur in 
mercantile affairs, Mr. A. was suddenly reduced to 
indigence. Before he had time to carry into effect 
any of the benevolent plans which he had formed 
for the promotion of a cause now dear to -his heart, 
he was entirely stripped of the means he had pos- 
sessed so abundantly. Yet he was rich in faith, 
and heir to a kingdom,— *and could now realize 
the superiority of his remaining possessions to any 
other that might take to themselves wings and fly 
away. 

It is true that his associates of former years, 
whom his profession of religion had not driven away 
from him, now took their silent departure ; but their 
place was amply supplied by more valuable and sym- 
pathetic friends. 

While Emily was at the boarding-school, she 
became sensible that she was accountable to God 
for the manner in which she had spent her time, 
and for the improvement of all the privileges she 
was permitted to enjoy, — and that by giving only a 
superficial and careless attention to her studies, she 
would deceive the expectations of her friends, and 
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wrong herself out of the beneflts which edaeaiion is 
intended to bestow in the Tarioas circamstanees 
of life. 

Under these iropressione, she naturaTly. excellBd 
in the difi^retit branches to which she attended ; — 
and when the ordering of Providence rendered it her 
duty to exert her talents in aid of those new doubly- 
endeared to her by their piety and misfortunes, she 
cheerfully proposed ibrthat purpose to teach m semii* 
nary. 

The plan wan approved, and the family xemoyed 
to New- York — not as formerly, for the conyenience 
of fashionable company and amusement in winter, 
but because a comfortable subsistence was mors 
likely to be obtained there than in the country. 

Emily was soon patronized by many pew and 
excellent friends, whose confidence and respect 
her consistent deportment and unwearied exertions 
richly deserved. Mr. A. also undertook a suitable 
employment, by which this interesting family were 
again placed in easy circumstances ; — while they 
knew how to appreciate the providential care of our 
Heavenly Father, they had also hearU to praise him 
for every good, and in his approving smiles they 
were blessed. 

Merit like that of Emily A., could not long 
remain undervalued by the " discerning few,** who 
had an opportunity of knowing her domestie virtues. 
Among those who were privileged visitors at her 
fatherV house, she discovered in one a fellow-^raind, 
and a congenial he^rt; their intimacy soon grew 
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inio a sincere silteeliiDent, and, in two years after 
•he eommenoed schooUkeeping, she became the 
happy wife of a worthy mimster of the Grospel. 

HAPPY RESULTS OF EARLY PIETY. 

PROM THE teacher's OFFERING. 

About a month age I west into the city to meet a 
stage, and, to my disappointment, I was an hour too 
soon. The rain fell, and the coach office was full 
of luggage and people, so that I was at a loss what 
to do. After standing about for a few minutes, the 
person who kept the books asked me to go into the 
little back room, and sit down. Thankful for a 
shelter,! accepted his kind <^er, and seated myself 
by a small fire. I had a long time to wait, and was 
beginning to feel somewhat impatient, when the 
stair-case door was opened by a sickly-looking 
woman. She was advanced in years, and, as I 
rose to make room for her, I conid not help 
thinking she would not be long in this world. Of 
course I felt some anxiety to know if she was a 
Christian. We began by speaking of her health, 
and this made way for some allnsion to the great 
Physician. 

*^ Ah, madam," she said, " it is only of late that 
I have known the Saviour. '^ 

" Then you do know him t" I quickly replied ; 
^ but how did yott become acquainted with him V 

" In a very remarkable way, madam : bnt it proves 
the truth of that word, * Oat of the mouths of babes 
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wad sucklings thoa hast ordained praise. My 
daughter, who is married, and lives in the country, 
sent up one of her little girls for a visit. 3he 
thought it v7ould cheer us, aod that the change 
would do the child good. She was a pretty-be- 
haved little girl, about nine years old. I took a 
fancy to her, and so did her grandfather, from the 
first : but we did not know then what a treasure, she 
would prove. 

^* Soon after she was up and dressed, the next 
morning, she came tapping at my door, to know 
how I was,— and finding me still alone, and in bed, 
for I could not rise till after breakfast, she said very 
modestly, * Grandmother, shall I read to youV 
' Yes, my dear, you may read if you can find a 
book ; but I suppose the Bible is down stairs.' 
She managed to find it ; .and when she had done 
reading, she blushed and said : ' Mother told me, if 
you pleased, grandmother, I might pray with you 
every morning.' I thought she meant to say her 
prayers, so I told her by all means to kneel down, 
and I would hear her, expecting she would repeat 
the Lord's prayer; but O, ma'am! when I heard 
that dear babe jHray from her heart to God, and with 
so much readiness — for herself, for her parents, and 
for us, too— it struck me like a dagger, and I thought 
I had never prayed in that way. She seemed like 
an angel ; but there was nothing upstart — no pride, 
no show — she was all gentleness and obedience. I* 
was obliged to watch all my words and all my ways, 
as I had never done before, for I was afraid of cor- 
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rnpting such an innocent creature. I really thought 
she was different from any one I had ever seen. 
Well, madam, Sunday came ; and when she asked 
me where we went to church, I was ashamed to 
tell the truth, that we went nowhere ; and so I took 
her to Mr. W.^s, at London Stone. It was a good 
sermon — very good — and I had some pleasure in it ; 
bat religion was all new to me, and I did not then 
comprehend it. I did, however, try to pray, and 
I got a good deal . out of the child when she re- 
peated her hymns and read the Bible. In this way 
the Lord helped me step by step, till at last I wa» 
brought to cast myself entirely upon Christ for my 
salvation." 

" Then," said I, " you continue to keep the Sab- 
bath ; but what does your husband do V 

'* Ah, madam," she rejoined, " be loves the truth 
as much as I do ; and because our business is a sad 
hinderance to us, we are just going to give it up, and 
live quietly in the country, where we shall have 
more time to ourselves, and better opportnnities of 
serving God." 

This interesting narrative needs no comment. It 
speaks loudly in favonr of early piety, and should 
greatly encourage all who are labouring to promote 
it. I afterwards ascertained that this little girl had 
been trained in a Sunday school, and that it was 
from her going there that her own mother was 
£rat drawn to hear the Gospel. 
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AFFECTINQ ADMCHnnON. 

Thi Ute Rer. Dr. Henry, of America, states, that 
an aecomplished and amiable yoang woman, in the 

town of , had been deeply affected by a sense 

of her spiritual danger. She was the only child of 
a fond and afibctionate parent. The deep depres- 
sion which accompanied her discovery of iier state 
as a sinner, awakened all the jealousies of the 
father. He dreaded the loss of that sprightliness 
and vivacity which constituted the life of his domes- 
tie circle. He was startled by the answers i^h'ich 
his questions elicited, while he foresaw, or thought 
he foresaw, an encroachment on the hitherto un- 
broken tranquillity of a dec/eived heart. Efforts 
were made to remove ' the cause of disquietude ; 
but they were such efforts as unsanctified wisdom 
directed. The Bible, at last — O, how little may a 
parent know the far-reaching of the deed, when he 
snatches the word of life from the hand of a chOd ! 
— the Bible, and other books of religion, were re- 
moved from her possession ; and their place was 
supplied by works of fictieB. An excursioa of 
pleasure was proposed and declined. An offar of 
gayer amusement was likewise refused. Promises^ 
remonstrances, and threatenings followed. But the 
father^s infatuated perseverance, at last, brought 
compliance. Alas! how little may a parent be 
aware that he is decking his offii^ring with the 
fillets of death, and leading them to the sacrifice 
like a follower of Moloch I The end was accom- 
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pHshed. All thoughts of piety, and ail concern for 
the immortal future, vanished together. But, O ! 
how, in less than a year, was the gaudy deception 

exploded ! The fascinating and gay L^ — M 

was prostrated by a fever that bade defiance to medi- 
cal skill. The approach of death was unequivocal ; 
and Che countenance of every attendant fill, as If 
they had heard the flight of his arrow. The 
glazing eye Was dim in hopelessness ; and yet there 
seemed a something in its expiring rays that told 
reproof, and tenderness, and terror, in the same 
glance. And that voice— ^its tone was decided, but 
sepulchral stfll — ^"My father! Uwt year I would 
have sought the Redeemer. Fa — ^ther — ^your child 
m-—''^ Eternity heard the remainder of the sen- 
tence^ for it was not uttered in time. The wretched 
survivor now saw before him the fruit of a disorder, 
whose seed had been sown when his delighted look 
followed the steps of his idol in the maze of a 
dance. O, how^ often, when I have witnessed the 
earthly wisdom of a paretit banishing the thoughts 
of eternity, have I dwelt on that expression, whieh 
seemed the last r^eiDtioB from a season of departed 
hope: ''Last year I would have soaght th6 Re- 
deemer!" 
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THE SISTER. 



THE DUCHESS D'ALENOOK 

Maroucritb, Daehess d'Aleu^n, eotnctaiiied to- 
wards her brother, Francis the First, King of 
France, an affection so devoted that it overlooked 
all peril. 

" When that monarch was detained a prisoner at 
the court of Charles the Fifth, of Spain, Marguerite 
applied to the En^ror for a safe conduct, and, hav- 
ing obtained it, set out for Madrid, with the inten- 
tion of consoling her brother in his captivity, aad 
endeavoaring to procure his freedom. Upon her 
arrival there, she found Francis so dangerously ill 
that his life was despaired of; and while he thus 
suffered the double affliction of disease and captivity, 
Marguerite was the only solace of the royal prisoner. 
Charles had given the Duchess a very friendly re- 
ception at his court, and had even promised that 
Francis should he set at liberty on recovering from 
his illness ; but as the king's health daily improved, 
and Charles's fears of losing his prisoner and his 
ransom decreased, his determination to keep him in 
captivity increased in proportion. Marguerite, per- 
ceiving this, endeavoured to form an acquaintance 
with the Queen of Portugal, who was destined for 
Francis' bride; but the wary Emperor frustrated 
this design, "by inducing his sister to make a pil- 
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griroage to Goadaloupe, which occupied the whole 
period of the Duchess's stay in Spain. She also 
addressed herself to Bourbon, who, it appears, 
would not have been sorry to make his marriage 
with her the means of restoring him to his country 
and estates ; but Bourbon's influence at the Spanish 
court was nothing. She did not attempt to dis- 
courage any hopes he might have formed on this 
head, — and her beaoty and intellectual charms had 
given her so great a power over Bourbon, that he 
revealed to her all he knew of the Emperor's secret 
designs. Charles, who suspected the intelligence 
between them, had formed a scheme worthy of bis 
intriguing mind. The Duchess's passport had been 
made out for two months ; but the friendly manner 
in which she had been received, was well calculated 
to make her forget that that period was drawing 
fast to its conclusion, and that it was necessary to 
renew it in order to provide for her own personal 
safety. Charles intended to let that period expire, 
and then to have taken advantage of her neglect, 
to make her share in her brother's captivity. 
The confidence which Marguerite reposed in his 
honour would have crowned his scheme with suc- 
cess, but for an intimation which Bourbon, who had 
learned the treachery that the Emperor meditated, 
conveyed to her. With the utmost* precipitation, 
she ordered her escort ; and having taken leave of 
her brother, and secured some papers which he 
had committed to her charge, she departed from 
Madrid. Notwithstanding the severity of the win- 
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tcr, whieh had jutt set in, she tnvened Spain with 
aacfa ezpeditioo, as to reach the frontier of Nararre 
one boar before the period of her safe conduct had 
expired." 

BETY AMBOS VON ZWEIBRITCKEN. 

Mas. Jahbson* in her *' Sketches of Art^ Litera- 
ture, and Character in Gennany," r^ates the fol- 
lowing story, containing a meet extraordinary and 
affecting example of sisterly affection : — 

I was traveUittg from Weimar to Frankfort, and 
had stopped at a little town, one or two stages be- 
yond Fulda ; I was standing at the window of the 
inn which was opposite the post-house, and look- 
ing at a crowd of travellers who had just been dis- 
gorged from a huge Eilwagen, or post-coach, which 
was standing there. Among them was one female, 
who, before I was aware, fixed my attention. Al- 
though closely enTeli^;>ed in a winter dress, from 
head to foot, her he%ht, and the easy decision with 
which she moved, showed that her figure was fine 
and well-proportioned ; and, as the wind blew aside 
her Uack veil, I had a glimpse of features which 
still further excited my curiosity. I had time to 
consider her as she alighted and walked over to 
the inn alone. She entered at once the room in 
which I was^ summoned the waiter, whom she 
addressed in a good-humoured, but rather familiar 
style, and ordered breakfast. While this was pre- 
paring, she threw off he'r travelling ^(gpoutrements ; 
first, a dark doak, richly lined with fur ; one or two 
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8)mw1» ; . a sort of {)e]i89e, or vatber sor tout, reaching 
to the koeee, with long, loose sleefea, such aa you 
may see Id the prints of Tartar or Muscovite cos- 
tumes ; this was made of beautiful Indian shawl, 
lined with blue silk, and trimmed with sables; 
under these splendid and multifarious coverings she 
wore a dress of deep mourning. Her figure, when, 
displayed, excited my admiration — ^it was one of the 
most perfect I ever beheld. Her feet, hands, and 
head were small in proportion to her figure ; her 
&ce was not so striking — it was pretty, rather 
than handsome ; her small mouth closed firmly, so 
as to give a marked and singular expression of 
resolution and decision to a physiognomy otherwise 
frank and good-humoured. Her eyes, also small, 
were of a dark hazel, bright, and with long blonde 
eyelashes. Her abundant fair hair was plaited in 
several bands, and fastened on the top of her head, 
in the fashion of the German peasant girls. Her 
voice would have been deemed rather high-pitched 
for " ears polite,*^ but it was not deficient in melody ; 
and, though her expression was grave, and even 
sad, npon our first encounter, I soon found that 
mirth, and not sadness, was the natural character 
of her mind, as of her countenance. When any- 
thing ridiculous occurred, she burst at once in a 
laugh — ^such a merry, musical peal, -^hat it was 
impossible not to sympathize in it. Her whole 
appearance ajid manner gave me the idea of a 
farmer's buxoii^ daughter : — nothing could be mote 
distinct from our notions of tde lady-like, yet nothing 
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cottld be more free from impn^yriety, mofo ex- 
pressive of native innocence and modesty ; but the 
splendour of her dress did not exactly suit with 
her deportment — it puzzled me. 

I observed, when she drew off her glove, that ehe 
wore a number of silver rings, of a peculiar iasluon, 
and among them a fine diamond. She walked up 
and down while her breakfast was preparing, seem- 
ingly lost in painful meditations; but when it ap- 
peared, she sat down and did justice to it, as one 
who had been many hours without food. While 
she was thus engaged, the eonducteur of the Eil-> 
wagen, and one of the passengers came in, and spoke 
to her with interest and respect. Soon afterwards 
came the mistress of the inn, (who had never 
deigned to notice me, for it is not the fashion in 
Germany ;) she came with an offer of particular 
services, and, from the conversation, I gathered, to 
my astonishment, that this young creature — she 
seemed not more than two or three and twenty — 
was on her way home, alone and unprotected, from 
— can you imagine ? even from the wilds of Siberia ! 
But then, what had brought her there ? I listened, 
in hopes of discovering : but they all spoke so fast 
that I could make out nothing mqre. 

Subsequently, we met at Frankfort, where she 
was lodged in the same hotel, and I was enabled to 
offer her a seat in my vehicle to Mayence Thus, 
I had opportunities of hearing her whole history 
related at different times, and in pa^y^ and parcels ; 
and I will now endeavour to give it to you in a con- 
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nected form. I may possibiy make some mistake with' 
regard to the order of events : but I premise you faith- 
folly, that where my recoUection of names, or dates, 
or eiroumstances, may fail me, I will not make use of 
ray imagination to supply the defects of my memory. 
Of the animation of voice and manner, the vivid 
ehxiaenee, the graphic spirit, the quick transitions 
of feeling, and the graee and vivacity of gesture 
and action, with which the relation was made to me, 
by this fine, untutored child of nature, I can give 
yon no idea— it was altogether a study of character 
I shall never forget. 

My heroine was the daughter of a rich brewer 
and wine-merchant of Deuxponts. She was one of 
five children — two much older and two much younger 
than herself. The eldest brother was called Henri : 
he had early displayed such uncommon talents, and 
such a decided inclination for study, that his father 
was determined to give him all the advantages of a 
learned education, and sent him to the university of 
Elangan, in Bavaria, whence he returned to his 
family, with the highest testimonies of his talents 
and good conduct. His father now destined him for 
the clerical profession, with which his own wishes 
accorded. His sister fondly dwelt upon his praises, 
and described him, perhaps with a sister's partiality, 
as being not only the pride of his family, but of all 
his fellow-citizens — '* tall, and handsome, and good," 
of a most benevolent, enthusiastic temper, and de- 
voted to his studies. When he had been at home 
for some time, he attracted Qse notice of one of the 

20 
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'princes of tlie noHh of Gemuuiy, with wlioiii be 
trarelled, I beliere, in the capacity of seeretary. 
The name of the prince, and the particolara of this 
part of his life have escaped me ; bat it ^^teared 
that, through the recooimendation of this powerfel 
patron, he beoame a professor of thecdogy in a uni- 
versity of Covrland— I think at Rigai or somewhere 
near it, for the name of this city was coBtinoally 
recnrringin her namtire. Henri was at this tone 
about eight-and-tweoty. 

While here, it was his fate to fall passionately 
in love with the daughter of a Jew iherehant. His 
religious zeal mingled with his love; be was as 
anxious to convert his mistress as to possess her ; 
and, in fact, the first was a necessary preliminary to 
the second — the consequences were all in the usual 
style of such matters. The relatioos discovered 
the correspondence, and the young Jewess was for- 
bidden to see or to speak to her lover. They met 
in secret. What arguments he might use to 
convert this modem Jessica, I know not, but they 
prevailed. She declared herself convinced; and 
consented to fly with him beyond the frontiers, into 
Silesia, to be baptized, and to become bis wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well arranged, or 
betrayed; for they were pursued by her relations 
and the police, and overtaken before they reached 
the frontiers. The young man was accused of 
carrying off his Jewish love by force ; and this, I 
believe, at Riga, where the Jews are protected, is a 
capital crime. The afiair was brought before the 
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trilHina], and the accused defended hims^f by de* 
elariogf, that the girl had fled with him by her own 
firee*will; that she waa a Chrietian, and his be- 
trothed bride, as they had exchanged rings, or gone 
throQgh some similar ceremony. The father Jew 
denied this on the part of his da&ghter ; and Henri 
desired to be confronted with the lady, who was 
thus said to have turned his accaser. Her family 
made many difficulties, but, by the order of the 
judge, she was obliged to appear. She was brought 
into the court of justice, pale, trembling, and sup- 
ported by her father, and others of her kindred. 
The judge demanded whether it was by her own will 
that she had fled with Henri Ambos ? 
She answered, in a faint voice, ♦' No." 
" Had then violence been used to carry her 

offr' 

"Yes." > 

" Was she a Christian 1" 

" No." 

"Did she regard Henri as her affianced hus- 
band ?" 

" No." 

On hearing these replies, so different from' the 
truth—from all he could have anticipated — the un- 
* fortunate young man appeared for a few minutes 
stupified ; then, as if seized with a sudden frenzy, 
he made a desperate effort to rush upon the young 
Jewess. On being prevented, he drew a knife 
from his pocket, which he attempted to plunge-ifiMie 
his own bosom, but it was wrested from him ; in th€ 
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souffle he was woimded in the hands and face, and 
the yonng lady swooned away. The sight of his 
mistress iosensible, and his own blood flowing, 
restored the lover to his senses. He becaine 
suddenly calm ; he offered not another word in his 
own defence, refused to answer any questions, and 
was immediately conveyed to prison. 

These partic^ars came to the knowledge of bm 
family after the lapse of many months, but of his 
subsequent fate they could learn nothing. Neither 
his sentence nor his punishment could be ascertain- 
ed ; and although one of his relations went to Riga, 
for the purpose of obtaining some information — some, 
redress, he returned without effecting either of the 
purposes of his journey. Whether Henri had died 
of his wounds, or languished in a perpetual dungeon, 
remained a mystery. 

Six years thus passed away. His father died ; 
his mother, who persisted in hoping while all others 
despaired, lingered on in heart-wearing suspense. 
At length, in the beginning of the year, (1833,) a 
travelling merchant passed through the city of 
Deuxponts, and inquired for the family of Ambos. 
He Informed them, that in the preceding year he 
had seen and spoken to a man in rags, with a long 
beard, who was working in fetters with other crimi- 
nals, near the fortress of Barinska, in Siberia ; who 
described himself as Henri Ambos, a pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, unjustly condemned, and be- 
sought him, with tears and the most urgent suppli- 
cations, to convey some tidings of him to his unhappy 
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IMtreats, and beseech them to uee erery means to 
obtain his hberation. 

YoQ must imagine^for I cannot describe as she 
described — the feelings that this intelligence excited. 
A family council was held, and it was determined 
at once that application shoald be made to the police 
antborities at St. Petersbargh, to ascertain, beyond 
a doubt, the fate of poor Henri— that a petition in 
his favonr noinst be presented to the Emperor of 
Russia ; but who was to present it ? The second 
brother offered himself, but he had a wife and two 
ehildren ; the wife protested that she should die if 
her hnsband left her, and would not hear of his 
going ; besides, he was the only remaining hope of 
his mother's family. The sister then said that she 
would undertake the journey ; and argued that, as a 
woman, she had more chance of success in such an 
affair than her brother. The mother acquiesced. 
There was, in truth, no alternative v and, being 
amply ibmished with the means, this generous, 
affectionate, and strong-minded girl, set off" alone on 
her long and perilous journey. 

** When my mother gare me her blessing," said 
she, ** I made a vow to God and my own heart, that 
I would not retarn alive without the pardon ajmy 
brother ! I feared nothing ; I had nothing IFlive 
for. I had health and strength, and I had not a 
doubt of my own success, because I was resolved to 
succeed ; but ah ! liebe Madame ! what a fate was 
mine ! and how am I returning to my mother ! — my 
poor old mother!" Here she burst into tears, 
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and threw herself back in the carriage ; after a few 
minutes she resumed her narrative. ' 

She reached the city of Riga without mischance. 
There she collected the necessary documents relative 
to her brother's character and conduct, with all the 
circumstances of his trial, and had them properly 
attested. Furnished with these papers, she pnK 
ceeded to St. Petersbargh, where she arrived safely 
in the beginning of June, 1633. She had been fur- 
nished with several letters of recommendation, and 
particularly one to a Grerroan ecclesiastic, of whom 
she spoke with the most grateful enthusatsm, by 
the title of M. le Pasteur. She met with the utmost 
difficulty in obtaining from the police the official 
return of her brother^s condemnation, place of exile, 
punishment, &o, ; but at length, by almost incredi- 
ble boldness, perseverance, and address, she was in 
possession of these ; and, with the assistance of her 
good friend the pastor, she drew up a petition to the 
Emperor. With this she waited on the minister of 
the interior, to whom, with great difficulty, and 
afler many applications, she obtained access. He 
treated her with great harshness, and absolutely 
refused to deliyer the petition. She threw herself 
on Jlejr. knees, and added tears to entreaties ; but he 
was inexorable, and added brutally : " Four brother 
ovglU not to be pardoned, and if I were the Emperor 
I would not pardon him.'* 

She rose from her knees, and stretching her 
arms towards heaven, exclaimed, with fervour:— 
*' I call God to witness that my brother was inno- 
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oeDt ! ftnd I thank God tbat yoo are not the Emperor, 
for I can atfll hope !" 

Tbe minister, in a rage, said : '* Do you dare to 
speak thus to me ? Do you know who I am V 

"Yes," she replied; "you are his excellency 
the minister C-^-^; b«t what of that? you are 
a cruel man ! but I put my trast in God and the 
Emperor ; and then," said she, " I left him, without 
even a courtesy, though he folk>wed me to the door, 
speaking very loud, and veiy aagrily.'* 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers, (for 
even those who were most gentle, and who allowed 
the hardships of the case, still refused to interfere, 
er delirer her petition,) she resolred to do what 
she had been dissuaded from attempting in the first 
instanee-— to appeal to the Emperor in person : but 
it was in vain she lavished hundreds of dollars in 
bribes to the inferior officers ; in vain she beset 
the imperial suite, at reviews, at the theatre, on the 
way to the church ; invariably beaten back by the 
guards, or ^e attendants, she could not penetrate 
to the Emperor^s presence. Ailer spending six 
weeks in daily ineffectual attempts of this kind, 
hoping every morning, and almost despairing every 
evening — threatened by the police, and spumed by 
the officials — Providence raised her up a friend in 
one of her own sex. Among some ladies of rank, 
who became interested in her story, and invited her 
to their houses, was a Countess Elise -— — some* 
thing or other, whose name I am sorry I did not 
write down. One day, on seeing her young proligi 
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orerwhekned with gfief» and almost ki despaizv 
she said, with emotion : " I cannot dai9 to present 
your petition myself; I might be sent off to Siberia, 
or at least banished the court ; but all I can do, I 
will. I will lend you ray equipage and senranta. I 
will dress yon in one of my robes ; yoa shall drive 
to the palace the next leTee*day, and obtain as 
audience under my name ; when once in the pre* 
senee of the Emperor, you must manage for your- 
self. If I risk Urns much, will you Tentuie the 
rest r 

^^ And what," said I, '' was your answer V 

'*0!" she replied, **Iconld not answer; but! 
threw myself at her feet, and kissed the hem of her 
gown." 

I asked her whether she had not feared to risk 
the safety of her generous friend ? 

She replied : " That thought did strike me— 4Kit 
what would you hare 1 — I cast it from me. I was 
resolved to haye my brother's pardon — ^I would haTO 
sacrificed my own life to obtain it — and, God for* 
give me, I thought little of what it might cost 
another." 

This plan was soon arranged ; and, at the time 
appointed, my resolute heroine drove up to the 
palace ' in a splendid equipage, preceded by a 
running footman, with three laoed lackeys, in iull 
dress, mounted behind. She was announced as 
the Countess Elise , who supplicated a par- 
ticular audience of his majesty. The doors flew 
open, and in a few minutes she was in the presence 
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of the Emperor, who adraneed one or two stflps to 
meet her, wkh an air of gallantry — but suddenly 
started back. * 

Here I cooM not help asking her, whether in that 
moment she did not feel her heart sink 1 

'* No," said she, firmly, '* on the contrary, I felt 
aqr heart beat quicker and higher ! I sprang for- 
ward and knelt at his feet, exclaiming with clasped 
hands—* Pardon, imperial majesty ! pardon !' 

" * Who are you,' said the Emperor, astonished, 

* and what can I do for yon V 

*' He spoke gently, more gently than any of his 
ministers, and, overcome even by my own hopes, I 
burst into a flood of tears ; and — * May it please 

your imperial majesty, I am not Conntess Elise , 

I am. the only sister of the unfortunate Henri Arabos, 
who has been condemned on false accusation. O 
pardon ! pardon ! Here are the papers — ^the proofs. 
O imperial majesty, pardon my poor brother!' I 
held out the petition and the papers, and at the 
same time, prostrate on my knees, I seized the skirt 
of his embroidered coat, and pressed it to my lips. 

*' The Emperor said, ' Rise, rise !' but I would 
not rise ; I still held out- my papers, resolTod not to 
rise till he had taken them. 

^ At last the Emperor, who seemed much moved, 
extended one hand towards me, and took the papers 
with the other, saying, * Rise, mademoiselle, I com- 
mand you to rise.' 

'^ I ventured to kiss his hand, and said with tears, 

* I pray your majesty to read that paper.' 
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«< He said, * I will read it.* 

** I then rose from the gromid, and stood watching 
him, while he Imfolded the petition, and read it. 

**Hi8 eoantenance chliifged, and he exclaimed 
once or twice : * Is it possible %- This is dreadftil !' 

*' When he had finished he folded the paper, and 
without any obserration said at once : ' Mademoi- 
selle Ambos, your brother is pardoned.* 

'* The words rang in my ears, and I again flmig 
myself at his foet, saying— 4nd yet I scaree know 
what I said — ^ Your imperial majesty is a god upon 
earth; do yon indeed pardon my brother? Year 
ministers would never suffer me to approach you ; 
and even yet I fear — -! 

** He said, * Fear nothing ; you have my promise.* 

" He then raised me from the ground, and con- 
ducted me himself to the door. I tried to thank 
and bless him, but could not ; he held out his hand 
to me to kiss, and then bowed his head as I left the 
room. Ach ja ! the Emperor is a good man, — ein 
sehdner feiner Mann ! — ^but he does not know how 
cruel his ministers are, and all the evil they do, and 
all the justice they refuse, in his name I'* 

I have given you this scene as nearly as possible 
in her own words. She not only related it, but al- 
most acted it over again ; she imitated, alternately, 
her own and the Emperor's voice and manner ; and 
such was the vivacity of her description, that I 
seemed to hear and behold both, and was more pro- 
foundly moved than by any scenic representation I 
can remember. 
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On her return, she received the congratalations 
of her benefactress, the Countess Elise, and of her 
good friend the pastor ; but both Advised her to 
keep her audience and *> the Emperor's promise a 
profound secret. IShe was the more inclined to 
this, because, iifier the first burst of joyous emotion, 
her spirits sank. Recollecting the pains that had 
been taken to shut her from the Emperor^s presence, 
she feared some unforeseen obstacle, or even some 
knaverj on the part of the cifficers of government. 
She described her feelings daring the next few days 
as fearful, — her agitation, her previous fatigues, and 
the terrible suspense, apparently threw her into a 
fever, or acted on her excited nerves so as to pro- 
duce a species of delirium ; though, of course, she 
would not admit this. 

After assuring me very gravely that she did not 
believe in ghosts, she told me that one night, after 
her interview with the Emperor, she was reading in 
bed, being unable to sleep ; and on raising her eyes 
from her book she saw the figure of her brother, 
standing at the other end of the room ; she ex- 
claimed — ^•* Henri! — is that youV but, without 
making any reply, the form approached nearer 
and nearer to the bed, keefHug its melancholy 
eyes fixed on hers, till it came quite close to the 
bedside, and laid a cold, heavy hand upon her. 
Without doubt it was the nightmare ; but her own 
impression was as of a reality. The figure, after 
looking at her sadly for some minutes, during which 
she had no power eidier to move or spedk, turned 
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away ; she then made a despenate efiort to oall out 
to the daughter of her hostess, who slept ia the 
■ext room — " Luise ! Luise !" Luise raa in to bw, 
''Do you not see my iN'Otfaer standing there,'* 
she exclaimed with horror, and pointing to ibe 
other end of the room, whither the image conjured 
up by her excited fancy and fevered nerree ap- 
peared to have receded. 
The frightened, staring Luise answcired, '' Yes/' 
''You see," said she, a|^)ealittg to me, "that 
though I might he cheated by my own senses, I 
could not doubt those of another. I thought to 
myself, then, my poor Henri is dead, and God has 
permitted him to visit me. This idea pursued me 
all that night, and the next day ; but on the follow- 
ing day, which was Monday, just five days after I 
had seen the Emperor, a laquais, in the imperial 
livery, came to my lodging, and put into my hands 
a packet, with the ' Emperor's compliments to 
MademoiseUe Ambos.' It was the pardon of my 
brother, with the Emperor's seal and signature :^- 
then I forgot everjrthing but joy !" 

Those mean, official animals, who had before 
spurned her, now pressed upon her with offers of 

senriee ; and even the minister C offered to 

expedite the pardon himself to Siberia, in order to 
save her trouble; but she would not suffer the pre- 
cious paper out of her hands ; she determined to 
carry it herself — ^to be herself the bearer of glad- 
tidings : she had resolved that none but herself 
should take offthose fetters, the very description of 
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which had entered her soul ; so, harlng made her 
arrangements as quickly as possible, she set off for 
Moscow, where she arrived in three days. 

According to her description, the town in Siberia, 
to the governor of which she carried an official 
recommendation, was nine thousand versts beyond 
Moscow ; and the fortress to which the wretched 
malefactors were exiled, was at a great distance 
beyond that. I could not well make out the situa- 
tion of either, and, unluckily, I had no map with me 
but a road map of Germany, and it was evident that 
my heroine was no geographer. She told me that, 
after leaving Moscow, she travelled post seven days 
and seven nights, only sleeping in the carriage. 
She then reposed for two days, and then posted on 
for another seven days and nights, alone and wholly 
unprotected, except by her own innocence and 
energy, and a few lines of recommendation that had 
been given to her at St. Petersburgh. The roads 
were everywhere excellent, the post-houses at 
regular distances, the travelling rapid ; but often, 
for hundreds of miles, there was no accommodation 
of any kind — scarce a human habitation. She even 
suffered from hunger, not being prepared to travel, 
for so many hours together, without meeting with 
any food she could touch without disgust. She de- 
scribed, with great truth and eloquence, her own 
sensations, as she was whirled rapidly over those 
wide, silent, solitary, and apparently endless plains. 

'^ Sometimes," said she, " my head seemed to turn 
—I could not believe that it was a waking reality — 
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I eoold not beliBYe that it was myself. AIobQ) 
in a strange land, — so many hundred leagues from 
my own home, and driven along as if through the 
air, with a rapidity so different from anything I 
had been used to, that it almost took away my 
breath." 

** Did you ever feel fear ?" I asked. 

" Ach ja! when I waked sometimes in the car- 
riage, in the middle of the night, wondering at my* 
self, and unable immediately to collect my thoughts. 
Neyer at any other time." 

I asked her if she had ever met with insult? 
She said she had twice met with " wicked men ;" 
but she had felt no alarm— she knew how to protect 
herself; and, as she said this, her countenance 
assumed an expression which showed that it was not 
a mere boast. Altogether, she described her journey 
as being grausam (horritde) in the highest degree, 
and, indeed, even the recollection of it made her 
shudder ; but, at the time, there was the anticipa- 
tion of unspeakable happiness, which made all 
fatigues light, and all dangers indifferent. 

At length, in the beginning of August, she arrived 
at the end of her journey, and was courteously 
received by the commandant of the fortress. She 
presented the pardon with a hand which trembled 
with impatience and joy too great to be restrained — 
almost to be borne. The officer looked very grave, 
and took, as she thought, a long time to read the 
paper, which consisted only of six or eight lines. 
At last he stammered out : " I am sorry ; but the 
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Henri Ambos mentioned in this paper is deadV* 
Poor girl ! she fell to the earth. 

When she reached this part of her story, she 
burst into a fresh flood of tears, wrung her hands, 
and for some time could utter nothing but passionate 
exclamations of grief : ^* What a horrible fate was 
mine ! I had come thus far to find — not my brother 
— imly a grave !" she repeated several times, with 
an accent of despair. The unfortunate man had 
died a year before. The fetters in which he worked 
had caused an ulcer in his leg, which he neglected, 
—-and, after some weeks of horrid suffering, death 
released him. The task- work, for nearly five years, 
of this accomplished, and even learned man, in the 
prime of his life and mental powers, had been to 
break stones upon the road, chained hand and foot, 
and confounded with the lowest malefactors. 

I have not mueh more to tell. She found, on 
inquiry, that some papers and letters which her un- 
happy brother had drawn up by stealth, in the hope 
of being able at some time to convey them to his 
friends, were in the possession of one of the officers, 
who readily gave them up to her ; and with these 
she returned, half broken-hearted, to St. Peters- 
burgh. If her former journey, when hope cheered 
her on the way, had been so fearful, what must 
have been her return ! I was not surprised to hear 
that, on her arrival, she was seized with a danger- 
ous illness, and was for many weeks confined to her 
bed. 

Her story excited much commiseration, and a 
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▼eiy general interest and enriosity was excited 
about herself. She told me that a great many per- 
sons of rank inrited her to their houses, and made 
her rich presents, among which were the splendid 
shawls and the ring which had caught my attention, 
and excited my surprise, in the first instance. The 
Emperor expressed a wish to see her, and very 
gracioasly spoke a few words of condolence. '' But 
they could not bring my brother back to life l" said 
she, expressively. He eyen presented her to the 
Empress. 

^* And what,*' I asked, " did the Empress say to 
you r' 

*^ Nothing; but she looked m,*' — drawing her- 
self up. 

On receiving her brother's pardon from the Em- 
peror she had written home to her family ; but she 
confessed that since that time she had not written — 
she had not courage to inflict a blow which might 
possibly affect her mother's life ; and yet the idea 
of being obliged to tell what she dared not write, 
seemed to strike he^ with terror. 

But the strangest event of this strange story 
remains to be told ; and I will try to give it in her 
own simple words. She left Petersburgh in October, 
and proceeded to Riga, where those who had known 
her brother received her with interest and kindness, 
and sympathized in her affliction. . 

** But," said she, " there was one thing I had 
resolved to do, which yet remained undone. I was 
resolved to see the woman who had been the 
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original cause of all my poor brother^s misforinnes* 
I -thottght if once I could say to ber, * Tour false- 
hood bas done this !' I should be satisfied ; but my 
brother's friends dissuaded me from this idea. They 
said it was better not ; that it could do my poor Henri 
90 good ; that it was wrong ; that it was unchristian ; 
and I submitted. I left Riga with a voiturier. I 
bad reaebed Pojer, on the Prussian frontiers, and 
there I stopped at the Douane, to have my pack- 
ages searched. The chief officer looked at the 
address on my trunk, and exclaimed, with surprise, 

*' * Mademoiselle Ambos ! are you any relation of 
the Professor Henri Ambos V 

^* * I am his sister.' 

** ' Is it possible ? I was the intimate friend of your 
brother ! What has become of him V 
' " I then told him all I have now told you, liebe 
madame! — and when I came to an end, this good 
man burst into tears, and for some time we wept 
together. The kutsober, (driver,) who was stand- 
ing by, heard all this conversation, and, when I 
turned round, he was crying too. My brother's 
friend pressed on me offers of service and hospi- 
tality, but I could not delay ; for, besides that my 
impatience to reach home increased every hour, I 
bad not much money in my purse. Of three thou- 
land dollars, which I had taken with me to St. 
Petersburgh, very little remained ; so I bade him 
farewell, and I proceeded. At the next town, 
where my kutscher stopped to feed his horses, he 
came to the door of my caliche, and said : * You 

21 
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have^jast missed seeing the Jew lady whom your 
brother was in love with ; that caliche which passed 
us by jast now, and changed horses here, contained 

Mademoiselle S , her sister, and her sister^ 

husband !' Imagine my surprise. I could not be- 
lieye my fortune : it seemed that Providence had 
delivered her into my hands, and I was resolved 
that she should not escape me. I knew they wooM 
be delayed at the custom-house. I ordered the man 
to turn and drive back as fast as possible, promising 
him a reward of a dollar if he overtook them. On 
reaching the custom-house, I saw a cal^he staiMtg 
at a little distance. I felt myself tremble, and my 
heart beat so— but not with feai:. I went op to the 
caliche — ^two ladies were sitting in it. I addressed 
the one who was the most beautiful, and said, — 

" * Are you Mademoiselle Emilie S V I 

suppose I must have looked very strange, and wild, 
and resolute, for she replied, with a frightened man« 
ner — * I am ; who are you, and what do you want 
with me V 

" I said, * I am the sister of Henri Ambos, whom 
you murdered !' 

*' She shrieked out ; the men came running from 
the house ; but I held fast the carriage-door, and 
said : ' I am not come to hurt you ; but you are the 
murderess of my brother, Henri Ambos. He loved 
you, and your falsehood has killed him.' 

" I remember no more. I was like one mad. I 
liave just a recollection of her ghastly, terrified look, 
and her eyes wide open, staring at me. I fell into 
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ilts, and they earned me into the bonse of my 
brother's friend, and laid me on a bed. When I 
recovered my senses, the cal^he and all were gone. 
When I reached Berlin, all this appeared to me so 
tiiracalous — so like a dream — I could not tmst to 
my own recollection, and I wrote to the officer of 
customs, to beg he woald attest that it was really 
true, and what I had said when I was out of my 
senses, and what she had said ; and at Leipsie I 
received his letter, which I will show you." 
' At Mayence she showed me this letter, and a 
number of other documents : — her brother's pardon, 
with the Emperor's signature ; a letter of the Coun- 
tess Elise ; a most touching letter from her 

unfortunate brother, (over this she wept mnch ;) and 
a variety of other papers, all proving the truth of her 
story, even to the minutest particulars. 

The next morning we were to part. I was going 
down the Rhine, and she was to proceed to Deux- 
ponts, which she expected to reach in two days. 
As she bad travelled from Berlin almost without 
rest, except the night we had spent at Frankfort, 
she appeared to me ready to sink with fatigue; 
but she would not bid me farewell that night, 
although I told her I should be obliged to set off at 
six the next morning; but, kissing my hand with 
many expressions of gratitude, she said she would 
be awake, and visit me in my room to bid me a last 
adieu. As there was only a very narrow passage 
between the two rooms, she left her door a little 
open that she might hear me rise. However, on thie 
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following marning she did not appeaar. Whea 
dressed, I went on tiptoe into ker room, wad fomid 
her lying in a deep, calm sleep, her arm over her 
head. I looked at her for some minutes, and 
thought I had never seen a finer creature. I thmi 
turned, with a whispered blessing and adieu, and 
went on my way. 

This is aH I can tell. If, at the time, I had not 
been traTelling against time, and with a mind most 
fully and painfully occupied, I believe I riiould have 
been tempted to accompany my heroine to Deuz- 
ponts — at least I should have retained her narrative 
more accurately. Not having made any memo- 
randa till many days afterwards, all the names have 
escaped my recolleetion ; but if you have any doubts 
of the general truth of this story, I will at least give 
you the means of verifying it. Here is her naioae, 
in her own handwriting, on one of the leaves of my 
pocket-book — ^jrou can read the German character t 

Bttg ^mboB Don Smeibnicken. 
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WASHINGTOirS ADVICE TO A YOUNG 
LADY— AN ORPHAN. 

DsAR Hareibt,-*! receired your letter of the dUt 
instant, and shall alwajrs be glad to hear from you. 
When my business will permit, inclination shall not 
be wanting in me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters ; and this I shall do more carefully, as it will 
afford me opportunities, at those times, of giring you 
such occasional advice as your situation may require. 
• • • • Occupied as my time now is, and 
must be during the session of Congress, neverthe- 
less I will endeavour to inculcate upon your mind the 
delicacy and danger of that period, to which you are 
now arrived under peculiar circumstances. You 
are just entering into the state of womanhood, with- 
out the watchful eye of a mother to admonish, or 
the protecting aid* of a father to advise and defend 
you ; you may not be sensible that you are at this 
moment about to be stamped with that character 
which will adhere to you through life, the conse- 
quence which you have not, perhaps, attended to, 
but be assured that it is of the utmost importance 
that you should. Your cousins, with whom you 
live, are well qualified to give yon advice ; and I am 
sure they will, if you are disposed to receive it. Bot 
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if you are disobliging, self-willed, and untowardly, it 
is hardly to be expected they will engage themselves 
in unpleasant disputes with you, eepecially Faouy^ 
whose mild and placid temper will not permit her to 
exceed the limits of wholesome admonition or gentle 
rebuke. 

Think, then, to what dangers a giddy girl of 
fifteen or sixteen must be exposed in circuomtances 
like these. To be under little or no concern may 
be pleasing to a mind that does not reflect i but thiB 
pleasure cannot be of long duration, and reason, 
too late, perhaps, may convince you of the foUy of 
misspending time. You are not to learn, I am cer- 
tain, that your fortune is small. Supply the want 
of it, then, with a well-cultivated mind, with di»<- 
positions to industry aod frugality, with gentleness 
of manners, an obliging turn, aod such qualifications 
«8 will attract notice, and recommend you to a 
happy establishment for life. 

^/Yon might, instead of associating with those from 
whom you can derive nothing that is good, but may 
have observed everything that is deceitful and bad, 
become the intimate companion of, and aid to, your 
«onsio8 in domestic concerns of the family. Many 
girls before they have arrived at your age, have 
been so trustworthy as to take the whole charge of 
the family from their mothers ; but it is by a steady 
>and rigid attention to the rules of propriety, that 
Bttcfa confidence is obtained, and nothing would give 
me more pleasure than to hear that you had ac- 
quired it. Gbobob Washington. 
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PITT THE ORPHAN". 

" Friendless orphaui sad and lone, 
There is One who hears thy moan, 
Kind to succor, strong to save, 
Though thine all f s in the grav^ : 
Faint not then beneath His rod, 
JKST7S is the orphan's God^ 

I WAS tntTelling among atoangers. As the shades 
jof Saturday evening came stealing oyer the earth, a 
stillness preparatory to the rest of the Sabbath was 
around roe. I was approaching a large island- 
city, where, in a quiet hotel, I foand a peacefal re- 
treat in which to spend a day. I attended " Divine 
service" in two different churches, but was not 
greatly profited. The ministers were learned, spoke 
eloquently and fluently, and won much admiration. 
A sermon, is lost on me, unless before it is ended I 
am led to repent past misdoings and neglects, and 
resolve to live a better life — to " keep a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man." The object 
of the assembling of the people together, however, 
seemed to have been answered. Many of them had 
a splendid ride, in splendid carriages with splendid 
horses. All had had an opportunity to exhibit the 
life of fashion in their dresses, and of gentility in 
their demeanour, and had listened to a moat eloquent 
sermon ; for while it denounced all sin in general, it 
touched no sin in particular, and of course no sinner. 
Alas ! that the Sabbath should be made a day of 
show — for bringing out for eiJiibition and envy, all 
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the silks, and laces, and jewelry, that ill-gotteii 
wealth can purchase. Alas ! that ambassadors of 
the Most High do not sit more often at the feet of 
the Saviour upon the monnt, and learn from his ex- 
ample to preach simple truths in simple language, 
exposing the errors and the sins tfthe times. 

Sick of all this mockery of what is good and holy, 
I hastened to my chamber, and as the sun began to 
decline I felt my spiritual nature wrapped in sadness, 
and longing for communion with those spirits who 
are set free from the pride, and weakness, and sinful- 
ness of earth. I immediately sought the place 
where the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
the proud and the humble, are equally consigned to 
be food for worms. Here, wandering around among 
the dead, and reading inscriptions x)n tombstones, 
and listening to the wailing of the wind through 
weeping willows planted by the grares of loved de- 
parted ones, I spent two hours. As I was retiring 
from this lonely spot, casting my eye into an humble 
corner of the grave-yard I beheld a little child lying 
upon a new-made grave. As I apprbached near, I 
found it was a little girl about eight years of age, 
fast asleep. Every now and then ahe would heave 
a sigh, catching for breath, and evidently showing 
that she had gone to sleep weeping. As I shook 
her gently, and she was half awakened, she ex- 
claimed in a sweet voice — ^»* Father, is that you 1" 
Poor thing ! she was dreaming. Her father lay 
buried beneath her, and she fancied what she was 
longing for had happened — that she was dead and 
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kad focmd htm. But as she opened her eyes 
toad saw me standing hy her, she cried in anguish, 
*^ De n*t whip me ! i hay *nt lost it ! I do n^t know 
where it is.** I spoke kindly to her, and she soon 
saw that I wlis a stranger. ** O," said she, " I 
have no father or mother. My mother died when I 
was bom, and is boned here, and a few weeks ago 
ray lather died too, and is buried, and the woman I 
Kto wi^ does net like me, becsnee / mVl her child* 
She has a good many children, and when they do 
wrong they always lay it to me, and she whips me 
for it, and when I teH her the tnith, she says I am 
a liar, and she canH betiere me, and this is worse 
tbxR to be whipped ; for my father taught me it was 
wrong to tell lies, and that I never shoald see him 
again if I did, and I would rather die than to lie ; for 
he said that if I always told the truth and was good, 
in a little time I shonkl see him and live with him 
forever in heaven. 

I proposed to the child, that I would go home 
with her, and talk with the woman where she lived. 

" O, no," said she, ** I cannot go home ; she will 
whip me to death. This morning John threw one 
of her spoons away, and then told her that I had lost 
it ; and when I told her the truth, she said she knew 
better — that I lied — ^that John would n^t do such a 
thing — and that if I did nH find it, she would whip 
me to death. So I looked for it till it was no use, 
and then I came here, and have been here all day 
without anything to eat, and I had rather stay here all 
night and die, than go home, and be whipped to death. 
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I aMwred ber, ihaX she tboold not be pamsbed, 
that I would paff for ths spo0ih and that abe shonU 
not be whipped. And then she was wiUingr to go 
with me, for she said, that **' all she wanted was 
pay." 

On opening the door» I let the little girl in first, 
when the old woman exolaimed, " Tbore you iitd« 
brat, where have you been ? We have been hunfe^ 
ing the city all over for yon. Ton deserve to be 
whipped to death/' 

At this moment I entered, and the girl clung 
trembling around my knees. I saw at a glance thai 
she was one of those women with whom it's a 
word and a blow ; and if the blow does not oome 
first, it is because the tongue is more Umber than 
either hands or feet, — one of that kind who never 
atop to inquire into a matter, to find whether a per* 
son is to blame or not ; but are as apt, and alittle more 
80, to punish the innocent as guilty— a kind ^f treat- 
ment that would turn an angel into a fiend; for 
there is nothing that will harden the heart of a 
child equal to being blamed when they are guiltless, 
and that without hearing. 

As the light fell upon the little child, I saw she 
was very prepossessing. Her speech before had 
betrayed her as being of no humble parentage. She 
was, as I have said, about eight years of age, with 
large, blue, intelligent eyes, dark hair and eye- 
brows, light and smooth complexion, and perfect 
symmetry of form. As I gazed upon her, and 
thought of her forlorn situation, my heart was 
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moved with oonpassioD, «ad I couM not beftr the 
ihonght that she thoolci suffer and be ruined in that 
miserable piaee. I ther^ore proposed to the woraab 
to iet me have the ohild. This she readiljr agreed 
to. Before leaWng, the UttJe girl whispered to me 
somethiog about the spoon which I did not nnder- 
staad, when I offered to pay for it ; which the old 
woman refused to leceiTe, saying that the boy had 
found it, and that the girl was sot to Uame. She 
really began to show a little compassion, and the 
tears oame into her eyes ; and the children all came 
roand crying as I took her away. 

Arriving at my rooms, Yisions passed away, and 
things earthly began to occupy my mind ; and I was 
placed where I must naturally commence thinking 
what I should do with my little pet. I had children 
enough at home, more than I could decently feed 
and take cars of, besides not knowing what a day 
might bring forth. J finally remembered that I had 
a friend, who had been married some years, who 
had no children, but had everything else that heart 
could wish. I had heard his wife speak longingly 
for a child worthy of adoption. I concluded that 
Providence had opened the way, and I would walk 
in it. So I took the little girl to my friends, related 
the circumstances by which I came by her, and 
made them what they considered a most valuable pre- 
sent, and furnished her with a most excellent home. 

Before we led the place, I had to visit with her 
her father's grave, and promise that once a year' 
she should come and see it. . When we arrived 
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there, I foand a little oop in her head, with whieh 
•he watered a email roee4weh she had planted by 
the graTe. Peor thing! it eeemed as if her heait 
wotrid bleak when we left it ; and she k^ laming 
xonnd ae we walked away, to take the last look, 
until it was out of sight. 

It is now about one year einee these events hap* 
pened, and I am sitting again in my fnsnd's honse« 
The litde giri knew ray Toice, and sprung into ray 
arras. 

*'0, hew happy I am,'* she said, ^'in my new 
home ! My father and mother are so kind. My 
first fether said to me, when he was dying, that, if 
I was good, I should find another father, and mother, 
and home, because he said God had promised them 
to good children ;" and then she sat thoughtfully foi 
a moment, and, raising her eyes, filled with tears, 
she asked : ** Wont yon go with me to my father^a 
grave ? I want to remember him always, and what 
he said to me ; and I am afraid I shall forget him 
sometime, if I don't go and see where he is buried, 
and weed around that little rose I planted there." 

The above bears internal evidence of authen- 
ticity, though anonymous. 

THE SICK ORPHAN. 

The following ajffecting narrative is found in the 
life of Mrs. Margaret Prior : — 

After the death of her seventh ehik), her mind 
was much exercised about becoming a mother to 
the motherless. She carried the matter once and 
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ilfftin to tke BMrojr-teat, and, at length, retolred« 
with her husband's oonsent, to adopt ao orphaa 
child, that they coald lore aqd oherish as their own. 
After some consultation, the amtogement was made 
to seieet such a child from the Orphan Asylmn. 
Mrs. Prior accordingly went to the institntion and 
oommunicated her intention. She passed from 
room to room, observing some with whose looks 
she was {leased, but fixing upon none. As she 
entered the nursery, the first object that attracted 
her attention was a little infant lying in the nurse's 
arms, wan and wasted with sickness. It moaned 
piteoasly as she approached it, and reached its tiny 
arms towards her, as if it would have said — " Do 
take me." The suggestion at once came to her 
mind : ** There 's no charity in taking a healthy, 
pretty child, but there would be in taking a sick 
one." She saiiil, had an audible voice from h^ven 
whispered this in her ear, she would not have felt 
more strongly impressed, that, if an act of charity 
was designed, duty called her to choose this child 
in preference to any other. It was but a few 
months old, by some accident had received a se- 
Tore injury of the spine, and had been sick almost 
from its birth. She learned that its moth^ was a 
Christian, and with her dying breath had resigned 
it to the keeping of her covenant God — apparently 
in the strongest exercise of faith. Mrs. Prior was 
troubled in spirit ; for she had sought counsel from 
the Ijord in this matter, and now felt that his will 
was maniiest, but she was not ready for the 
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sftcrifiee. 8h6 wwt kome in iBenee with & hmd 
•i her hetrt, parposingf to fltate tb« «aae to her 
hmband, and thinkiog, if he objected, as ahe ex- 
pected he would, it might relieve her from iiirther 
sense of responsibility. Mr. Prior hstened patiently 
to the maltor, but gave no decided opinion for more 
than a week. Daring this time, her exercise of 
mind was snch, that she was made fully willing 
to eneoonter any self-denial required, in case her 
husband gave his free consent. She had made & 
renewed consecration of all her powers to her 
blessed Master, for any seryice he might appoint ; 
and his love had been again revealed to her as aft 
ocean without bottom or shore. She felt that the 
wide arm of mercy was spread out, enfolding a 
world in its embrace, and that her highest honour and 
happiness would be, to hare her will and affections 
sweetly mingling and commingling in this ocean of 
love, and appropriated only to uses ofbenevolence'— 
such benevolence, in kind, as moved the heart of 
the Son of God while fulfilling his embassy to earth. 
One Sabbath, after a season of silent meditation, 
Mr. P. came in and said to her very pleasantly: 
** Margaret, thee can take that child if thee pleases.** 
The question was thus settled, and poor Adeline— 
for that was her name — found fostor parents, who, 
as far as possible, supplied what few children who 
have onc^lost it ever know — 

" A nuAber^s love— a father's care." *• 

Owing to the injury alluded to, the child retained 
the helplessness of inftncy till over three years old, 
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and could neither dit nor stand. It was ascertained 
Hiat her back, instead of being badly injured, was 
broken ; her sufferings were oflen intense, and the 
skill of physicians failed to impart relief. ' She was 
nursed with maternal tenderness by day and night, 
but the labour of taking care of her was truly 
ardnons, requiring a degree of fortitude and un- 
wearied patience, that eren parents are seldom 
ealled to exercise. Mrs. Prior regarded this as a 
special dispensation of Providence for the trial of 
her faith ; and it proved a school in which she was 
taught many salutary lessons. She found, occa- 
sionally, that there was still much in her naturally 
high and independent spirit that needed to be sub- 
dued and moulded, so that in all circumstances it 
might be patient and Christ-like. The adversary 
often assailed her in such a manner that, when she 
had been broken of her rest at night, or obliged to 
perform repeated tiresome offices for the child by 
day, she was so strongly tempted to impatience, 
that the perspiration would stand in drops upon her 
face, while her heart was lifted in ejaculatory 
supplication for grace to help. When thus em- 
ployed, with poor Adeline in her arms, she would 
frequently repeat aloud the words of inl^piration} 
*' Let patience have her perfect work, that ye* may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing ;*' and, to her 
surprise, the first words her little charge ^attempted 
to utter, were lisped in broken accents — " Et pa- 
tenee hab it perfet wut, at *e may pe per&t an tire, 
wantin notin.*' 
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Whaa the little suffeier ww betweeo three and 
lour yeen old, m Mn. Phor sat ruminatiog ona 
day apcMi the care and toil that had been so leog 
bestowed upoo her, and the inefficacy of all koowa 
means of relief, her nuad was directed to the Great 
Physiciaa, and the thoaght suddenly occurred to 
her that a kind of stay might be prepared that 
would give support to the slender, broken body, and 
perhape relieve her« She immediately went to a 
chest of linen, tore some strong cloth into strips* 
and bandaged the chest and limbs. From this time 
the child gained strength, and was soon able to sit 
alone, and afterwards to stand and walk. Her dis- 
position became amiable, docile, and very affection- 
ate, and this, with her peculiar suffering, entwined 
her more and more closely around the maternal 
heart that had endured so much on her behalf. 
She improved rapidly, and soon evinced an under- 
standing of religious truth remarkable for one of her 
years. 

When between ten and eleven years old, it was 
manifest that her back and chest were growing 
together in such a manner that life could not long 
be preserved. For some time previous to this 
development, she had been regarded as one of 
" the lambs" that Jesus had " gathered with his 
arm,'' and folded in his bosom ; and the evidence of 
early piety, in her case, was so marked, that none 
who knew her doubted its being genuine. She 
met death with a smile, and went down to the dark 
valley rejoicing in her Saviour, fully expecting soon 
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to siog his praises among that company of little 
0hi]dren, whose hosannas mingle in the music of the 
heavenly choir. 

" short pain, short grief, frail child, were thine ; 
Now, joys eternal and Divine.'* 

When this painfully-pleasing scene had closed, 
Mrs. Prior was led to rejoice greatly in the Lord, 
that he had permitted her to be instrumental in 
polishing a gem to sparkle forever in her Redeemer's 
crown. From this time till she went to join her in 
glory, she seemed to cherish the impression, that 
her loved Adeline was made a ministering spirit to 
watch around her path, and beside her bed, and 
that, sleeping or waking, she was often near. 

Previous to Adeline's death, Mrs. P. had adopted 
another infant, whose mother had died when it was 
five days old. Though at that time over fifty years 
of age, she also brought up this child by hand, and 
spared no pains to train her in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. She was the occasion of 
much solicitude during the years of childhood, and 
ever the subject of daily prayer. This child sur- 
vives Mrs. P., and was privileged to watch by the 
dying bed, and perform those little offices of kind- 
ness that parents so much prize, till the heart that 
loved her had ceased to beat. 

THE ORPHAN SISTERS. 

The advantage of serving in a pious family, and 
receiving the benefit of religious instruction, will 
appear from the last-mentioned of the two following 

23 
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eaaes, whidi is rendered more i^ypareut from th* 
oontraet preseDted in the first : — 

Esther and Mary Jones were orphans, who, as 
soon as thej were old enough to go to service, 
were received into opulent families. Esther's mis- 
tress was a lover of pleasure, rather than a lover of 
God. She ran the round of folly and amusement 
through the week, and on the Sabbath received 
company at home. Her servants had no time to 
attend to their souls, and they soon ceased to 
remember that they were immortal. Poor Esther 
learned of her mistress to love dress, and to play at 
cards ; she frequented the theatres whenever it was 
in her power ; and proceeding from step to step in 
vice, she was hurried in her thoughtless career into 
an untimely grave. 

Her sister, meanwhile, had been placed by Pro- 
vidence among the excellent of the earth. Morn- 
ing and evening the household was assembled for 
prayer. A portion of each was devoted to the study 
of the Bible ; and, on Sabbath evenings, the master 
and mistress imparted religious instruction to their 
domestics, and inquired how former instructions 
prospered. Mary soon became a Christian ; and, 
by a holy life, manifested her love to her God and 
Saviour. She, too, died young, but her latter end 
was peace ; and to the last she blessed Gcd for 
having appointed her lot in a pious family. 
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FAixa 

Some years ago, an officer in the army, who was a 
pious man, was drafted abroad with his regiment. 
He aeeordingly embarked, with his wife and child- 
ren. They had not been many days at sea, when a 
Yiolent storm arose, which threatened the destruc- 
tion of the ship, and the loss of their lives. Con- 
sternation and terror prevailed among the crew and 
passengers ; his wife also was greatly alarmed. In 
the midst of all, he was perfectly calm and com- 
posed : lus wife observing this, began to upbnud 
him with want of aflfeetion to her and her children, 
urging, that if he was not concerned for his own 
safety, he ought to be for theirs. He made no re- 
ply, but immediately left the cabin, to which he re- 
turned in a short time with his sword drawn in his 
hand, and with a stern countenance pointed it to her 
breast ; but she, smiling, did not appear at all dis- 
concerted or afraid. '* What I^* said he, " are yon 
not afraid when a drawn sword is at your breast T' 
** No," answered she, " when I know that it is in 
the hand of one who loves me." ^' And would you 
have me," he replied, " to be afraid of this storm 
and tempest, when I know it to be in the hand of 
my heavenly Father, who loves me 1" 
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LOVE FOR THE BIBLE. 

A. TERT poor woman in Edinburgh, who was so 
nearly blind as not to he able to pemse the Bible, 
could get no one to read it to her. She was greatly 
distressed to live day ader day without the com> 
fort and direction of this blessed book. She thonght 
of many plans, and made many inquiries, but all in 
vain. At last she made a bargain with another 
woman to read to her a chapter every night ; and 
for this service she paid her a penny a«week ont of 
her scanty pittance. 

PRINCESS AMELIA. 

A LAOT who was in the habit of close attendance on 
the Princess Amelia, during her last illness, de- 
scribed some of the latter intercourses which took 
place between the princess and her royal lather 
George III.^ and which seldom failed to turn on the 
momentous topic of the future world, as being singu- 
larly affecting. "My dear child,'' said his ma- 
jesty to her, on one of these occasions, " you have 
ever been a good child to your parents — we have 
nothing wherewith to reproach you ; but I need not 
tell you, that it is net of yourself alone that yon can 
be saved, and that your acceptance with God most 
depend on your faith and trust in the merits of the 
Redeemer." " I know it," replied the princess 
mildly, but emphatically, ** and 1 could wish for no 
better trust." 
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LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS. 

Mr. White, on the power of godliaess, says : ^* A 
precious holy man told me of a woman that was six 
years in desertion ; and, by God's providence, hear- 
ing Mr. Rollock preach, she of a sudden fell down, 
overwhelmed with joy, crying out, " O, he is come 
whom my soul loveth !'' and so was carried home 
for dead, and for divers days after she was filled 
with exceeding joys^ and had such pious and sin- 
gularly ravishing expressions, so fluently coming 
from her, that many came to hear the rare manifesta- 
tions of God's grace in her ; and amongst the rest 
that went to hear, there was one that could write 
shorthand, who yet a great while stood so amazed 
at her expressions, that he could not write ; at last, 
recovering himself, he wrote a whole sheet of paper ; 
which this minister read, and told me, that of all the 
expressions that ever lie read in the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, or elsewhere, he never read any so high as the 
lowest of them." 

DR. GIFFORD AND THE PRISONER. 

A 70UN0 woman, whom Dr. Gifford visited in 
prison, and who was to be tried for her life, heard 
him speak a good while in an awful strain, not only 
unmoved, but at last she laughed in his face. He 
then altered his tone, and spoke of the love of Jesus, 
and the mercy provided for the chief of sinners, till 
the tears came in her eyes, and she interrupted him 
by asking,-- 
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^ Why ; do yoa think there can be mercy for me ^^ 
He said, " Undoubtedly, if you can desire it/* 
She replied, *' Ah ! if I had thought so, I should 
not haye been here. I have long fixed it in roy 
mind that I was absolutely lost and without hope, 
and this persuasion made me obstinate in my wick- 
edness, so that I cared not what I did.** 

She was afterwards tried, and sentenced to trans- 
portation, and Dr. Giffbrd, who saw her several 
times, had a good hope that she was truly converted 
before she lefl England. 

MRS. ROBINSON. 

Mrs. Robinson was born at Dundee, in Scotland, 
August 27th, 1749. In the seventh year of her age, 
the instructions of her pious mother, and the good 
counsels of a Christian friend, led her seriously to 
inquire, " What must I do to be saved 1" 

In reading the sacred Scriptures, especially those 
parts of them which describe the sufferings of 
Christ, she was deeply affected. When she was 
twelve years of age, she became more decided 
in favour of religion, and resolved never to rest until 
she found that peace of God " which passeth all un- 
derstanding." Satan now perplexed her mind with 
doubts, and brought her into great distress. Had 
she consulted her minister, or some pious and 
judicious friend, she might have obtained an early 
deliverance. In this unhappy state she continued 
eighteen months, till at length she opened her mind 
to her mother. Anxious to see her daughter 
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brought into the liberty of the Grospel, this ex- 
cellent parent united with a few serious persons 
in prayer to God, and never ceased to intercede 
with him in her behalf till the dark cloud was dis- 
persed, and Divine light began to shine upon her 
mind. By a powerful application of the words of 
the prophet, " Seek the Lord while he may be found, 
call upon him while he is near,** she was much en- 
couraged to persevere in prayer. Her soul was 
soon filled with joy and peace in believing, and she 
saw and felt that Christ was mighty to save. For 
some years after this she went on her way rejoic- 
ing ; but an unguarded step which she took in form- 
ing a matrimonial engagement, was a source of grief 
to her parents, and brought darkness and condem- 
nation upon her own mind. When adverting to this 
circumstance in future life, she often expressed deep 
regret. 

In the year 1774, she accompanied her husband, 
who was in the army, to America, and on June 4lh 
landed safe at Boston. The prayers and conversa- 
tions of a black man were made a blessing to her, 
and she experienced a revival of religion in her 
soul. 

"At length," she says, "the fatal day of battle 
arrived. Then it was that I began to think of my 
disobedience to my parents, and of my departure 
from God. A succession of domestic afflictions 
added to my distress. In the course of one week 
two of my children were taken ill and died.*^ 

At length she received the heart-rcndin^intel- 
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ligence that her hosbaiid was ao more — he fell in 
the contest. 

On this mournful occasion she writes : '* Seeing 
myself a widow, with a fatherless child, in a strange 
country, I was ready to abandon myself to despair. 
When the letter came to hand, I was, on board a 
transport-ship, ready to sail for New- York. We 
put to sea, and after six weeks of tremendous 
weather, during which I experienced many hard- 
ships, I landed at the place of my destination, on 
Christmas eve. That was indeed an awful moment. 
My infant in my arms — not knowing an individual 
in the place — I knew not what to do ; and yielding 
to a momentary despair of ever finding the peace 
of mind which I had lost, I came to the desperate 
resolution of leaping, with my child, into the ebbing 
tide." This was a day of fearful extremity ; but 
the wings of Providence were spread over this child 
of nuiny prayers. Just when she was ready to give 
up jlII for lost deliverance was at hand. A senti- 
nel, who was walking on the wharf, seeing she was 
in distress, went up to her, and caused her baggage 
to be taken, with herself and child, to a neighbour- 
ing house, where she found an affectionate and com- 
fortable reception. 

" I was saved," she gratefully observes, " from 
temporal and eternal ruin. All my wants were am- 
ply supplied. Finding my health much impaired, I 
began to feel a dread of death ; this led me to fer- 
vent prayer, and I spent whole nights in wrestling 
with God, beseeching him once more to cause his 
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f»oe to shine upon me ; yet I found no rest to my 
troubled conscience. On the 1st of August, 1777, 
we were visited with an awful thunder-storm, at 
fear o^<dock in the afternoon : a ship^of-war blew up 
in the roads, and much damage was done in the city. 
My child, at that instant, waking out of his sleep, was 
seized with convulsions, and expired on the follow- 
ing day, at the same hour. O, what I felt, when I 
considered that God had taken the innocent and 
spared the guilty !*' 

Ader passing through various and trying scenes, 
and experiencing many proofs of Almighty care and 
protection, Mrs. Robinson, in the year 178!^, had an 
opportunity of visiting her parents, who received her 
with joy, exclaiming, ** The dead is alive, the lost 
is found." . 

Her mother said, " Now my prayer is answered 
in your behalf;" and five weeks after she departed 
in peace, and in the triumph of faith. Her last 
words to her daughter were : '* I have counselled 
you, I have prayed for you, I liave set you the best 
example I could ; and now, if yon are not found at 
the right hand of God on the last dayt I shall be a 
witness against you." This dying charge made a 
deep impression on the mind of Mrs. Robinson, 
which she never lost. 

On May 15lh, 1795, she arrived in Guernsey. 
Here, after much deliberation, she united herself 
to the Methodists, and for twenty-nine years she 
was deservedly revered and loved, as a '' mother 
in Israel." Many who were unconnected with the 
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society, looked up to her witii great respect, and 
contiDoed to visit her for the benefit of her religions 
conversation and spiritnal advice, as long as her 
strength permitted her to see them. She was, be- 
sides, the faithful and affectionate leader of three 
large classes, watching over her members as one who 
must give an acconnt. Her afflictions were heavy 
for several months before her death, yet no ex- 
pression was ever heard to escape her lips contrary 
to the most perfect resignation. On one occasion 
she said : " My safferings are very great, but I am 
in good hands, and have no anxiety as to the issue ; 
all this must end well." At another time : ** I am 
willing that my heavenly Father should heat this 
iVirnace as hot, and keep me in it as long as he 
pleaseth : I would not have my own will — His will 
be done." 

A little before her death she said : ** In the 
midst of this extreme weakness and pain, I am 
favoured with roost precious intimations of my 
heavenly Father's love. Heaven is worth suffer- 
ing for— it is worth dying for !'* She died in the 
enjoyment of that perfect love which casteth out 
fear. The last words she was heard to utter were : 
'*I am happy; I wish all the world felt as I do." 
She was released from mortality, January I6th 
1825. 
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MRS. LEGARE. 

This excellent woman resided at Charleston, S. C. 
When she had nearly closed her eyes in death, 
her physician carae and found the family in tears. 

'^ Well, doctor," said Mr. Legare, " what do yon 
think of the scene in the next room V^ 

" Indeed, sir," said he, " I know not what to 
think of it ; it is all a mystery to me. I have seen 
numbers of men in all the vigour of health, and 
thirsting for martial hononr, meh into a field of 
battle, and in that confused scene pat on the ap- 
pearance of fortitude, not one of whom could face 
the gradual approaches of death, or a sick bed, 
without visible horror; bat here is a poor, ema- 
ciated woman, whose whole nervous system is 
unstrung by long disease, welcoming the grim mes* 
senger with the utmost serenity, composure, and 
joy, thoogh approaching in all the horrors of the 
most gradual progress imaginable ; (for she was 
three days in the agonies of death.) Indeed it is a 
mystery, and I know not how to account for it." 

Do you not, sir V asked Mr. Legare ; "go, theni 
to Calvary. Vou see us dissolved in tears, but I 
do not believe there is a tear in the room extorted 
by grief; no sir, they are tears of joy." 

The doetor went down stairs, and met a gentle- 
man at the door who inquired after Mrs. L., to 
whom he replied, " Just gone, sir." 

" Well," said he, " Mr. Legare is a philosopher, 
and I hope he will bear the stroke like one." 
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*' Philoeophy V^ replied the doctor, ** I have tliooght 
as much of philosophy as any maD, but the scene 
within beats philosophy/* 

MRS. LEWIS. 

The following interesting anecdote has been oflen 
related, but probably has never appeared in print. 
Of its trath there can be no doubt, as the eompiler of 
this book received the narration from the daughter 
of Mrs Lewis. 

Mrs. Lewis was a widow, with several small 
children, and no other means of support but the 
w^eekly earnings of her needle. She resided in 
New-London, Connecticut. Daring the last war 
with Great Britain, the place suffered serious em- 
barrassment in it» business, and Mrs. Lewis was 
thrown out of employment. Her scanty store 
diminished until it ultimately consisted of a very 
small quantity of rice, and a little sugar. She had 
no money, and could obtain no employment. Her 
anxiety for her helpless children increased as her 
stores diminished, and when they^ became nearly 
exhausted her distress became almost insupport- 
able. She laid her head upon her pillow ; but sleep 
fled, and her couch was watered with her tears. 
She now felt that God was indeed her only refuge, 
and yet her faith faltered, and, to use her own ex- 
pression, she feared she should li>se her reason. 
But she cried earnestly to God. She claimed his 
promise to the widow and fatherless ; and suddenly 
her distress subsided, and her mind became per- 
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fectly calm. She knew not from whence deliver- 
ance was to come, but felt assured it would come 
from some quarter. Early in the morning she 
received a visit from Judge P— -, a wealthy 
citizen. 

He stood leaning his elbow upon her mantle-piece, 
and thus addressed her: "Mrs. L., have you any 
flour in your house V 

" I have not," was the reply. 

" Have you any meat 1" 

" None." 

** Have you anything ?" 

" Only a very little rice, and a little sugar.'' 

The tears fell fast from the visitor's eyes while 
he exclaimed — " Why did you not inform me 1" 

He then went on to state that about such an hour 
in the night he woke, and thought of her. He 
feared she was in want ; bis anxiety became most 
distressing ; it rose to such a pitch he almost feared 
he should lose his reason ; and he could not rest 
till he arose at that early hour, and came to inquire 
into her condition. 

What was her surprise and joy to learn, that, at 
the very hour God had removed her anxiety and 
distress, he had cast the burden on her wealthy 
neighbour. She no more doubted that God had 
sent him than she doubted her existence. Her 
visitor assured her of immediate relief, and told her 
to call on him for further assistance. He left, and 
soon an ample supply for present necessities arrived ; 
and times soon altering by the removal of the em- 
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burgo, which had occasioned her loss of employmenty 
she was again able to sapport herself and her father- 
leas children. 

BEAUTIFUL APOLOGUE. 

To a lady, who was bitterly lamenting the death of 
an infant child, Bishop Heber related the following 
beautiful apologue, as one with which he had him- 
self been affected: — "A shepherd was mourning 
over the death of his favourite child, and in the pas- 
sionate and rebellious feeling of his heart, was bit- 
terly complaining, that what he loved most ten- 
derly, and was in itself most lovely, had been taken 
from him. Suddenly, a stranger of grave and vene- 
rable appearance stood before him, and beckoned 
him forth into the field. It was night, and not a 
word was spoken till they arrived at the fold, when 
the stranger thus addressed him : * When you select 
one of these lambs from the flock, you choose the 
best and most beautiful among them : why should 
you murmur because I, the good Shepherd of the 
sheep, have selected from those which you have 
nourished for me, the one which was most fltted for 
my eternal foldT The mysterious shepherd was 
seen no more, and the father's heart was comforted. '' 

** A WORD IN SEASON.^' 

A LADY, who had lost a beloved child, was so op- 
pressed with grief, that she even secluded herself 
from the society of her own family, and kept her- 
self locked in her chamber ; but was at length pre^ 
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Tsiied on by li«r husband to come dowq sM^in, and 
to take a walk in the garden. While there, she 
stooped to plack a flower ; but her husband appeared 
as though he would hinder her. She plaintively 
said, "What! deny me a flower 1" He replied, 
" You have denied God your flower, and surely you 
ought not to think it hard in me to deny you mine/' 
It is said, the lady suitably felt the gentle reproof, 
and had reason to say, " A word spoken in sea- 
son, how good is it !" 

DEATH OP MRSi SARAH WESLEY. 

Ik a brief memoir of Mrs. Sarah Wesley, relict 
of the Rev. Charles Wesley, written by her daugh- 
ter, the following account of her death is given : — 
" She always had a sort of fear of death ; but no 
symptoms of this fear appeared in her last illness. 
Her nights were painfully restless, though she had 
no disease. She seemed (she said) to be harrassed 
by the enemy, and her prayers were afFectingly 
fervent to our Saviour to be delivered from him. 
Yet she would complain that she could not pray, 
and urged all the pious who visited her, to besiege 
the throne of grace in her behalf. She would re- 
peat the litany in a manner so impressive and col- 
lected, as astonished her attendants ; and at that 
passage, ' By thy precious death and passion, Good 
Lord, deliver us/ no one could behold her feeble 
hands clasped, and her eyes uplifled, without emo- 
tion. The last night she continued for an hour to 
exclaim, * Open the gales ! Open the gates !' as in 
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a 8tni(r?)« of boqI ; and then CMng into a slnmtier, 
a composare so visible appeared on her counte- 
nance, for some hours, and she awoke so smiling and 
refreshed by it, tliat her serTant had almost a hope 
she might recover. They asked her if she bad 
found Jesus precious to her. * O yes !* was the 
reply. ' And you are happy V She answered 
* Yes.^ She continued, with this serenity of counie> 
nance, chiefly silent, till the afternoon ; gently 
breathing, till, withoot a struggle or a groan, her 
blessed spirit was taken into the regions of eternal 
rest ; where, through the merits of that Redeemer 
in whom she ever trusted, she is now rejoicing in 
His love." 

THE AGGRESSIVE PRIKOIPLE 

" A FEMALE with whom I am acquainted," says the 
Rev. Robert Young, "acted upon the aggressive 
principle in extending religion, with great zeal and 
diligence ; and in the course of three years she had 
the unspeakable pleasure of seeing twelve persons 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comforts 
of the Holy Ghost, whom she had been instrumental 
in bringing into that blessed state of Christian ex- 
perience, and many of them had been living in cir- 
cumstances of most revolting depravity. The same 
line of conduct was adopted by three young men, 
private members of the Wesleyan society, of most 
fervent and decided piety ; and so successful were 
their ejQforts, that above thirty persons, of whose 
conversion no rational doubt could be entertained, 
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were, in one year, led to the * Sinners' Friend,' by 
their truly benevolent and energetic exertions. I 
have also known classes," he adds, '' in the Wes- 
leyan society act upon the same principle ; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, they have in the course of one 
year doubled their numbers ; and one class for a 
considerable time doubled its members every quar- 
ter, and was divided four times a year." 

A WOUNDED CONSOIENCK 

** I WAS spending," says one, '* a quiet afternoon in 
a fViend's room, when a letter was hatided her. It 
was from her distant home, and, begging my indul* 
gence for a few moments, she broke the seal. But 
as she hastily ran over the contents, I saw the flush 
of pleasure fade from her cheek, and the smile dis- 
appear fh>m her countenance. *I hope you have 
heard no unpleasant news,' said I, as she slowly 
folded the letter and sat gazing into the fire, as if 
utterly nnoonscious of my presence. She seemed 
to collect her thoughts as if roused by the sound of 
my voice from some painful reverie, and looking at 

me intently, replied, * Emma D is dead.' I 

still did not understand the cause of the emotion that 
I witnessed, as I knew that the individual mentioned 
was no relation of hers, and, from the disparity of 
their ages, not likely to be a particular friend. ' Did 
she die suddenly?' I asked, hoping to get some 
due to the mystery. ' Yes ; suddenly to me,' was 
the reply. * I knew that she was sick when I left 

horo^, and that her fnends were anxious for her ; 

23 
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but I bad no idea that she would die.* She then re- 
lapsed into silence, and so visible was the anguish 
of her soul depicted in her countenance, that I dared 
not again interrupt it. At length, with a deep sigh, 
she murmured, '0 ! if I had known that she was to 
die so young !' I now thought I saw a glimpse of the 
true state of the case, and determined to make an 
effort to relieve her mind from the one idea that op- 
pressed it ever since she received the sad intelli- 
gence. I inquired, ' Was she an intimate friend of 
yours t' The question seemed to arouse her to a 
eonsciousne^ that her conduct roust appear unac* 
countable ; and, resaming something of her usu^ 
manner, slie replied, * She was my daily pupil for 
two years, and that, too, after she had acquired con- 
siderable maturity of intellect. How. many oppor- 
tunities I might have had to speak to her of her 
soul^s concerns ; and now she has died, and left no 
sign, no evidence of preparation for eternity T I 
knew that my friend was by no means careless of 
her influence as a Christian, and that many pioua 
mothers considered it no small privilege to place 
their daughters under her care, and, hoping to com- 
fort her, asked, * Did you then never make any ef- 
fort to lead her to the Saviour V ' O ! yes,' said she, 
* occasionally a few general remarks to the 8cho(4 
on the importance of religion ; and I did once ad- 
dress to her a note on the subject, but she did not 
answer it, and I feared individual conversation 
might be irksome to her, and hoped that at some 
future time she would be disposed to attend to the 
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Btzfajeet. But O ! had I tfaooghl the was to die so 
yoang '^—Here her feelings became too strong for 
control, and she hastily left Che room.'^ 

« DID NOT KNOW SHE HAD A SOUL." 

^I WAS called once to visit," says the Rev. D. E. 
Ford, in his *^ Decapolis,'^ "in her last illness, a 
yoiing woman of good understanding, who had lired 
three years in a professedly Christian family, and 
had all that time attended public and domestic wor-> 
ship as part of her agreement, but who did not know 
that she haet a soul, or that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners — her mistress had never 
given her that information. She went when others 
went, knelt when others knelt, heard all and under- 
stood nothing — not one word of all the sermons and 
prayers she had attended, had fastened on her mind, 
or excited a single inquiry. And it is by no means 
unlikely that the reader who thinks this statement 
improbable, would find, within his immediate circle, 
specimens of ignorance quite as appalling, if he 
would but give himself the trouble to search them 
out." 

THE FIRST AWAKENED IN A REVIVAL. 

A YOUNG lady, in making a visit to one of her ac- 
quaintance, took an unfrequented path through a 
deeply-shaded grove, and as the day was very 
warm, after pursuing her walk some distance up a 
somewhat steep acclivity, she stopped to rest her- 
self on a beautiful mossy bank. While seat^ 
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there, the tones of a humtD voice very unexpectedly 
broke opon her ear. On turning her eye the way 

from whence they eame, ahe eaw Deaeoo M on 

horseback, making his way up the same hill. The 
thought occurred to her, that she would retire from 
the sight of the road, lei him pass, and remain un- 
discovered. This she did. As the deacon ap- 
proached leisorely on his horse, she was wondering 
what could be his objeet in being so busily engaged 
in talking to himself, as she could distinctly dis- 
cover that no fellow-mortal accompanied, him. As 
he drew nearer, and she could hear his voice more 
plainly, she ascertained that he was mgaged in 
prayer. The only sentence that left a distinct im- 
pression on her mind was, '^O Lord, have mercy 
on the dear youth in this place. '^ He passed on 
praying, till the sounds, which came from his lips, 
died away on her ear. But ao impression was made 
upon her heart, as it may be hoped, which will 
never die away, but prepare her to mingle in the 
symphonies of the redeemed in ascribing salvation 
to God and the Lamb. . A new discovery respecting 
Christians was at this instant made to her : — *^ Is 
this the manner,*' she reflected with herself, '*in 
which they live, and pass on their way about the 
town 1 Do they thus pray for the youth 1 How 
unlike to a Christian have I lived ! I h&ve never 
prayed in this manner, I have seldom thought of 
the souls of others, and care but very little for my 
own. While others pray for me, I live without 
prayer for myself* 
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Her sins, particttlarly her negloct of prayer to 
Him who is everywhere, now became a distressing 
burden to her. Soon, we have reason to hope, 
there was joy among the angerls of God over Iier as 
a penitent, and over many others in the town. She 
was the first awakened in a revival. 

THE DEATH OF A MISSIONARY. 

The following description of the closing scene m 
the life of Mrs. Sarah Lanman Smith, is full of 
beauty and pathos : — 

" Two years and four months ago," says the 
writer, ** she had embarked from Boston as a mis- 
sionary. How much she left behind ! How short 
her missionary life ! — how great the disappointment 
at the early interruption of her work by death, 
' That destroyest the hope of man !' And yet 

" September 22.— -In the aAernoon, she said to 
me with much earnestness, 'When you write to 
my friends, after all this is over, one thing I wish 
you to ipake prominent : — ^it is, that I feel satisfied 
with the course I have taken, and that all has been 
ordered by God. (Meaning in her becoming a 
missionary.) I have no disposition to boast of my 
labours ; but I feel that I have not left my friends 
and my country in vain. I never have regretted 
having done so, nor do I now. This is my dying 
iesttmony. 

" ' Tell my friends I^would not for all the world 
lay my remains anywhere but here— H)n missionary 
ground.* After a good many remarks showing the 
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brightness of her views of spiritual things, some of 
which could be but indistinctly heard, she exetaimed, 
' What a goodly company of ancestors shall I meet 
there ! Yes, and the hdy angels, and the Son of 
God ! O, the Almighty God ! You know nothing 
of hie glorious majesty. I cannot express it ; but I 
wanted to speak of it, that you might think that your- 
selves are nothing. 1 have thought too much of 
myself. In this sickness I have thought it too im- 
portant that my ease and wants should be consulted. 
We all think that we are of more importance than 
we are. Beware of pride.^ 

«< We sung that beautiful hymn of Doddridge on 
the eternal Sabbath, commencing, 

' Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love.* 

To my great surprise, her voice, which she had so 
long been unable to use for singing, was occasion- 
ally heard mingling with ours. Her face beamed 
with a smile of ecstasy ; and so intense was the 
feeling expressed in her whole aspect, that we stop- 
ped after the first verse, lest she should even ex- 
pire while drinking the cup of joy we had presented 
to her. But she said to us, * Go on ;' and though 
all were bathed in tears, and hardly able to articu- 
late, we proceeded. I was sitting with her hand in 
mine. While singing the second verse, she pressed 
it, and turned to me at the same time such a 
heavenly smile as stopped my utterance. Before 
we reached the end, she raised both her hands 
above her head, and gave vent to her feelings in 
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tears of pleasure, and almost shouting. After prayer 
she said, 'I have had a little glimpse of what I am 
going to see. It was but a glimpse, and perhaps it 
was imagination. But it seemed a glorious sight.' 

*' In the account of her last moments we have an 
interesting fact : — 

** Involuntary groans were occasionally uttered in 
her convulsions. These, as we were listening to 
them with painful sympathy, once, to our surprise, 
melted away into musical notes ; and for a moment 
our ears were charmed with the full and clear tones 
of the sweetest melody. No w^ords were articulated, 
and she was evidently unconscious of everything 
about her. It seemed as if her soul was already 
joining in the songs of heaven, while it was yet so 
connected with the body as to command its uncon- 
scious sympathy. 

''*' We can never forget the effect of thiis incident 
upon our minds when we first heard it read. We 
cannot remember any incident in the dying scene of 
any individual so peculiar and striking. We have 
been accustomed to consider the last moments of 
Mr. Evarts, taking into view his nataral tempera- 
ment, as more remarkable than those of any other 
departed friend whom we have ever known. One 
of his exclamations was, ' O ! the face of God !' 
Perhaps this was only anticipation ; it may have 
been a vision. But the incident referred to in the 
last moments of Mrs. Smith is very striking. Those 
musical sounds were wonderful. They remind one 
of those which are said to have come from Mem« 
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D0D*9 ttatue ai tunrise. They were die aoeidenU? 
notes of the hsrj>, when one is remoTing the strings . 

" The swanks last song is sweetest ; so was it with 
this, * when fleeing to her mountain/ The passage 
kst quoted from the Memoir, will, we doubt not, 
long be remembered by sil who read the book. 

" Not long after, she again opened her eyes in a 
state of conscioiisness. A smile of perfect happi- 
ness lighted up her emaciated features. She looked 
deliberately around upon different objects in the 
room, and then fixed upon me a look of the tenderest 
affection. • • • Her frequent prayers that the 
Saviour would meet her in the dark valley, have 
already been mentioned. By her smile she ua- 
doubtedly intended to assure us, that she had found 
him. Woxds she could not utter to express what 
she felt. Life continued to struggle with its last 
enemy, until twenty minutes before eight o^clock ; 
when her affectionate heart gradually ceased to beat, 
and her soul took its final departure to be forever 
with the Lord. 

" She died, S^tember 30, 1836, in the 34th year 
of her age, having been a missionary about two 
years and four months. '^ 
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^ENETDIENCE AND BENEVOLENT EPTORTS. 



THE COUNTES& OF WARWIOiK. 

** Thy great example Jeft behind, 
Siiall stiU to man extend thy eve ; 

Pisclost the surest palh to fame, 

And nobly point the social aim 
To save, to pity, and to spare I*>— Warwick. 

" The celebrated counters of Warwick alwayg de- 
voted a third part of her income to charitable pur- 
poses. It was to her a grateful occupation to in- 
quire after and relieve the wants of those who were 
suffering within the circle of her benevolent influ- 
ence. There was no description of human misery 
which she did not endeavour to alleviate. She 
sought for those who were unable to work, but 
ashamed to beg ; and many a poor widow, deserted 
orphan, and falling family, pining in obscurity, were 
thus unexpectedly relieved : oflen, when assured of 
their merit, she would suddenly advance them from 
the very lowe^ depths of poverty, and realize hopes 
which had long subsided. Foreigners, who had 
fled to England for the exercise of their religion ; 
young persons of promising abilities but inefficient 
means ; destitute ministers of various denomina- 
tions ; and deserving individuals, whose incomes 
were insufficient for their support, found in the 
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Countess of Warwick a manificent protectress. 
Not only her mansion and table, bat her confidence 
and adrice, were open to all who shared the privi- 
lege of her acquaintance ; and in the humblest 
classes of society, if any were sick or distressed, 
their first application was to this excellent countess. 
In her regard and compassion towards the indigent, 
a convenient house was erected, both at her resi- 
dence in London and in the country, to protect them 
from the inclemency of the weather, when assem- 
bled for the receipt of her usual bounty. Twice in 
the week, bread arid beef were provided for the poor 
of four parishes ; and in her will. In addition to her 
other charities, she ordered that the same should be 
continued for four months after her death, and that 
one hundred pounds should be divided among them." 

LADY HUNTINGDON'S GARDENER. 

"Lady Huntingdon once spoke to a workman who 
was repairing a garden- wall, and preiBsed him to 
thooghtfulness on the state of his soul. Some years 
afterwards, she was speaking to another man on the 
same subject, and said, ^* Thomas, I fear you never 
pray, nor look to Jesus Christ for salvation.^' 
" Your ladyship is mistaken," answered the man ; 
'*! heard what passed between you and James at 
such a time, and the word you designed for him 
look effect on me." " How did you hear it V "I 
heard it on the other side of the garden, through a 
hole in the wall, and shall never forget the impres- 
sion I received." 
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THE REFORMED SOLDIER. 

On my first arrival here I inquired for private 
F^'*-, having known him at Sackeft's Harbour. I 
knew hiiQ to be a well-informed, weU*edacated man. 
Desiring he ahould become what he might if he 
chose, (bat I learned to my regret, that he was still 
a drunkardj) I sent for him, conversed plainly with 
him, and told him I only wondered, that, with his 
habits, he was still in the land of the living, and it 
was a mercy God had spared him sq long. I a^ked 
him if he rtally loved that poison he took so freely 1 
He answered, no. I asked him why he drank it ? 
He said he could not live without it. I told him he 
was mistaken ; that he could not liv^ long, if he 
pursued the course he then did, and that I believed 
he was rapidly going to the grave, and to the world 
of despair. He listened with respectful attention, 
and was silent. I then asked him if ardent spirits 
was necessary either to his existence or happiness. 
He said, it was not. I then asked him, if he would 
make roe one promise 1 He asked what it was ? 

I answered, " promise me, F , that you will not 

drink another drop for six months." " Miss ," 

said he, '* I cannot make that promi&e. I will pro- 
mise not to drink so much." '^ No," said I, " that 
will not do ; you must give it up entirely ^ or you 
are a ruined man for this world, and the world to 
come." 

A few days after this, I saw him again, and asked 
him if he was still determined to drink 1 He an* 
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•wered that it made but little differeDce, wliether 
he lived a longer or a shorter period, &c. ; bat 
looked Tery solemn. I then toM him that I bad 
sent for him ODee more, and it would be for the last 
time ; that I not only felt anxions that he thoaid be- 
come a sober man, but anxious, also, that be should 
become a ChrtMiian, At this he seemed to start ; 

he looked at me with astonishment. *' Miss ,*' 

said he, ^' I did not know there was a being in the 
world who eared whether I was drunk or sober, 
whether I was respected or despised, wheUier saved 
or lost. I knew not there was one who could take 
a sufficient interest in my welfare as even to spend 
so much time in conversing with me, or who would 
condescend }o advise me for my best good.**' He 
said no one cared for, or respected him. Of course 
be thought it was of little consequence how he a}^ 
peared, bow he lived, &c. I then conversed with 
him more faithfully, feeling at liberty to do so, as he 
belonged to my brother^s company. I laid before 
him the awful consequences of leading such a life ; 
the influence he was exerting over others; the 
tremendous fate that awaited him, and all those who 
lived and died as he would, unless a speedy refor- 
mation took place. I left him after repeating, that 
I never wished again to see or speak with him^ 
while he continued a practice so destructive to soul 
and body both. Now Mr. , think of the good- 
ness and mercy of God, in interposing. In less 

than a week after the last conversation, F^ did 

make resolutions, and such resolutions as he has 
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Bayer sinoe brokan. It is now mora than three 
manths since he tasted ardent spirits ; he has neTer 
for once been jtempted to take it, and it has become 
hateful to him, And I am sore you wiJl think it a 
wonder of wonders, when I tell you, further, that he 
is a Christian. I could fill pages to you concerning 
his first awakening, his strong convictions, his deep 
sense of sin, the enormity of his crimes, his views 
of the justice of €rod in casting him off forever, his 
apparently-sincere repentance, his deep contrition 
of soul for sin, his perfect hatred of it, and of the 
course he had his whole life pursued, and his 
astonishment at the long-suffering and forbearance 
of God towards him, when he had sinned with so 
high a hand. 

The Bible, which he says had hitherto been a 
sealed book to him, now opens to his mind new 
truths, and he discovers new beautiee, which until 
lately were entirely hid. Though, probably, he 
never read the Bible much, he says it was a task ; 
now it is his delight, and in prayer and communion 
with God he finds the highest enjoyment. Indeed, 
he seems already to have made great advances in 
the knowledge of his own heart. He says, nothing 
can exceed the depth of the wickedness and entire 
depravity, the sink of iniquity and corruption, which 
he has discovered. He wonders that God has 
spared such a sinner so long ; it seems to him that 
the justice of God required his eternal destruction. 
He has altogether new views of the Saviour, and the 
way of life and salvation through him. ** !*^ he 
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•ays, "wfaal a glorioos and perfeet wij!" The 
old man is emphatically and radieaUy changed. 
Never, perhaps, was anything more Tisible. His 
loc^s, his conversation, his whole appearance, are 
changed. 

How admirable the labours, and complete the 
success of this pioas young lady ! O that Christian 
females would exert themselves to do good among 
sailors and soldiers ! What a melancholy and af- 
fecting acknowledgment did private F make, 

that he thought no one cared for him. Christians, 
awake to the deathless interests of perishing soldiers 
and sailors. 

M8SI0NART ZEAL. 

Rey. W. S. Plvmer, addressing the Virginia Bap- 
tist Education Society, relates the following fact : — 
A poor woman had attended a missionary meeting 
a few years since. Her heart was moved with pity. 
She looked around on her house and furniture to see 
what she could spare for the mission. She could 
think of nothing that would be of any use. At 
length she thought of her five children— three 
daughters and two sons. She entered her closet, 
and consecrated them to the mission. Two of her 
daughters are now in heathen lands, and the other 
is preparing to go. Of her sons, one is on his way 
to India, and the other is preparing for the ministry, 
and inquiring on the subject of a missionary life. 
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THE WIDOWS OFFERING. 

The Rev. Mr. James, of Birmingham, England, 
stated, at an anniversary of the London Missionary- 
Society, that an association was formed for mission- 
ary purposes among his people several years before ; 
and that on this occasion, among the other contri- 
butors, a youth of sixteen years of age carae forward 
to enroll his name. When he was requested to 
state how mach he wished to subscribe, he replied, 
with some diffidence, '* Myself." He was the eldest 
son of an unfortunate widow, to whom seven other 
children looked for support. The proffer of the 
young man could not be received without the mother's 
consent. It was scarcely to be expected that her 
eldest son would be yielded up for the missionary 
service, when his exertions might soon prove use- 
ful to his widowed parent, in her indigent circum- 
stances. The inquiry was made, whether the son 
could be allowed to give himself to the missionary 
cause 1 " Let him go," was the prompt reply of 
the devoted mother : '* God will provide for me and 
my babes ; and who am I, that I should be thus 
honoured to have a son a missionary to the hea- 
then 1" 

The young man, afler obtaining an education, re- 
paired to India, where he laboured successfully and 
died. 
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MBS. HANNAH MORE. 



At a dinner party at Bath, the Rer. Mr. Jay, by 
whom the anecdote was eonunaiiicated, was lament* 
ing the ingratilade which Mrs. Hannah More had 
recently met with from a person he had recom- 
mended to her beneficence, upon which he receired 
a look from her which silenced him ; and after din- 
ner, drawing him into a comer of the room, she 
said, ^* You know we must nerer speak of saeh 
things as these before peo[de, for they are .always 
too backward to do good, and they are sore to dwell 
on snch facts to justify their illiberality.^' She 
finely added, ^* It is well for us sometimes to meet 
with such instances of ingratitude, to show us our 
motives ; for if they have been right, we shall not 
repent of our doing, though we lament the depravity 
of a fellow-creature. In these lostanoes also, as in 
a glass, we may see little emblems of ourselves ; for 
what, after all, is the ingratitude of any one towards 
us, compared with our ingratitude towards our infi- 
nite Benefactor V^ 

THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

At a late public meeting, Dr. P related the 

following anecdote of a lady of distinction, of deep 
piety and zeal for the cause of God, in whom " the 
ruling passion " was remarkably strong in death : — 
'^ She was just sinking into the arms of death, when 
he thought he would repeat aloud the account of the 
success in the South Sea Islands. The dying saint 
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bad £>r some time ceased ta speak or to move ; she 
was not, howeTer, insensible ; for^ oji heanng the 
iote^geDce, she was somewhat roaaed, and dis* 
^ctly articttlated, ' Now blessed be the Lord God 
of Isrtiel, who only doeth wondrous things ; and let 
the whole earth be filled with his glory.' Scarceljr 
had she ceased to utter these words, when she com- 
meneed sisgiiig the song d Moses and the Lamb in ^ 
hearen." 

THE BIFFERENCR 

How moch depends tipon the state of the heart and 
the disposition, in estimatiAg our ability to do or to 
giye for the promotion of the Redeemer's canse! 
Not long sinee, we heard a person excusing him- 
self for giving only a mere pittance to the canse of 
aiissions. Said he, " My taxes are so heavy — that 
is all I can afford.'' We felt inclined to suggest to 
him the expediency of giving about half his property 
to the Lord, as the best method of lessening his 
taxes, so that by another year he might afford to 
doable his subscription ! What a wonderful in- 
fluence the heart has upon a man's logic and arith- 
metic. 

As an instance to set over against the above, 
look at the following, as related in the London 
Missionary Register, pnblished a few years since :-— 
A blind girl brought to her minister thirty shillings for 
the Missionary Society. The clergyman, surprised, 
said to her : " Ton are a poor, blind girl — ^you can- 
not afford to give this sum !" 

24 
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««I ftin, indeed, sir," seid riie, «< & Uiiid gid, te 
sot to poor as yoa suppose ; and I mm sora I omi 
better afford to give these thirty shilliiigs tina lliotiB 
girls can who hare eyes." 

** Well," replied the elergyman, "* I should be glad 
to know how yoa make that oat." 

"Sir," she answered, "I am a besket-maker, 
and, being blind, I can make baskets inihe dark aa 
well as in the light. Now I am sore, in the iaal 
dark winter, it must hare cost those girls that have 
eyes mote than thirty shillings to boy eanfles to see 
fo make baskets ; so I think I have ]^rOTed that I 
oan afibrd this money, and aew I hope yoa will take 
it all for the missionarios." 
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AMUSEMENTS. 



WOBKS OF FXOTZON. 



ROBBRT HALL'S OPINION OF MISS SDGE- 
WOBTH»» WRITINGS. 

"Miss Edoeworth," says Robert .Hall, I' is the 
most irreligious writer I ever read ; not so much 
from any direct attacks she makes on religion, as 
feom a universal and studied omission of the sub- 
jifet. In her writings yon meet a high strain of 
morality. Slie delinelsites the most Tirtuo«8 charac- 
ters, and represents them in the most affecting cir- 
cumstances in ]ife-^in distress, in sickness, and even 
in the immediate prospect of eternity — and finally 
sends them off the stage with their virtue unim- 
paired ; and all this without the remotest allusion to 
leiigion. She does not directly oppose feligion, bat 
makes it appear unnecessary, by exhibiting a perfect 
virtue without it. No works ever produced so bad an 
effect on my own mind. I did not expect to find any 
irreligion in Miss Edgeworth's writings. I was off 
my guard. Tbeir n)orat obsraoter disarmed me. 
I read nine volumes of them at once ; but I could 
not preach with any comfort for six weeks af^er 
reading them. I never felt so little ardour in my 
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profastioo, or ao little iaterest in religion. She 
once ealled to aocount for the character of her worics, 
aod aaked her reaaona for repreaenting a mere ideal 
morality, without attributing any inflnenee to reli- 
gion. She aaid, that if ahe had written for the lower 
claaaea ahe ahould have recommended religion ; bat 
that ahe had written for a class for whom it was leas 
necessary. How absord! She seemed to think 
that the virtoea of the higher orders of society stand 
in no need of religion, and that it was only deaigsed 
as a curb and a mnzzle for the brote.*' 

COLERIDGE'S OPINION OF WORKS OF FIC- 
TION. 

Sats Coleridge : ** It eannot but be injurious to the 
human mind neyer to be called into effort; the 
habit of reoeiviag pleasure without any exertion of 
thought, by the mere excitement of curioaity and 
sensibility, may be justly ranked among the worst 
effects of habitual novek-reading. lake idle morning 
visitors, the brisk and breathless periods hurry in and 
hurry off in ^iok and profitless succession — each^ 
indeed, for the moment of its stay prevents the pain 
of vaoancy, while it indulges the love of sloth ; but, 
altogether, they leave the mistress of the house--* 
the soul I mean — flat and exhausted, incapable of 
attending to her own concerns, and unfitted for the 
conversation of more rational guests." 
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Ihejr m to lire and be happy, if they cao, and eer* 
tatnly to aafier, whatever pains they may take to 
shoQ it. Suppose yoar blooming daughter of &Reeu, 
could be transported into some paradise of perpetual 
spring and spicy breezes— of odoriferous flowers, 
and feathered harmony, and gushing marble foua* 
tains, and banyan shades, and everlasting sunshine 
•^what kind of preparation would she be making, 
in such bowers of unmingled delights, for returning, 
at the end of five or ten years, to spend her life in 
this cold region where she was born, upon which 
the curse of God has so heavily fallen ? But fair 
worse than this must it be for her to dwell for the 
same number of years in the fairy lands of romance, 
and then come down to the dull, husky prose and 
discordant elements — ^the thousand inconveniences 
of cares, and toils, and disappointments of real life. 
When the novelist can plant, and water, and illumi* 
nate some terrestrial paradise — ^and shut out pain, 
and sorrow, and sin — and give our children a life« 
lease of it, it will be time enough to introduce them 
to his acquaintance; but till then, the less they have 
to do with this class of writers the better." 

A HISTORICAL TESTIMOinr. 

A junicious historian has said respecting the fictitious 
writers of the last century — and those of the present 
are no improvement upon them — that if we should 
divide them into a thousand parts, five hundred of 
these parts must be at once condemned as so con- 
temptibly frivolous as to render the perqsal of them 
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m moat enmioftl waste of time. Foax hmulred and 
m^y-we of the five hundred parts he pzonouncea 
peattiTely corrupting in their influence. 

MEDICAL TESTIMOKT. 

An Amerioaii .medical wtitet aays : — ^Tbe nerrona 
syatem» being connected with the brain, is early 
doTeloped) and becomes the predominating system 
in youth, which paredominaQce is necessary during 
Hie periods devoted to the increase of the body ; but 
tide great and early dcTOlopment greatly increases 
the liability to disease. He therefore concludes that, 
during ^is period, strong excitement of the feelingii 
is in danger ^ producing such a preponderance of 
the nervous system as to make it always easily ex- 
cited, and <ysposed to sympathise with disorder in 
any part of the body, thus generating a predisposi* 
tion to hypochondriasis, and nnmerous afflictive 
nervous diseases. 

HAJOTAH MORE'S OPINION. 

Tbb opinion of Mrs. More deserves the more con* 
sideration, on aooount of her eminent talents, and 
extensive field of observation in those circles where 
fiction has been most extensiv^y patronised. 

Speaking of the education of females, she says :— *- 
*' Though there is already too lively and thin judg- 
ment — naturally incorreet — ^we go on to stimulate 
the imagination whil* we neglect the regulation of 
the judgment. They already want ballast ; and we 
make thmr educatioo consist ia crowding more sail 
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than they can carry. Their intellectaa] powers 
being so little strengthened by exercise, makes every 
little petty business appear a harda^ip; whereas 
serious stody would be useful, were it only that it 
leads the mind into the habit of conquering difll- 
oulties. But it is peesliarly hard to turn from dm 
indolent repose of light readiog-^from the coneeni 
of mere animal life, the objects of sense, or tiie 
IHrolousnes of female chit-chat^ — it is peculiarly 
hard, I say, to a mind so softened, to rescue itself 
from the dominion of self-indulgence, to resume its 
powers, to call home its scattered strength, to shut 
out erery intrusion, to force back a spring so un<- 
naturally bent, and to devote itself to iQligioos read- 
ing, to active business, to sober lefiection, to self- 
examination ; whereas, to an intellect accustomed to 
think at all, the difficulty of thinking seriously is 
obviously lessened." 

DK BEEOHER ON FRENCH NOVELS. 

France, where religion long ago went out, smothered 
by licentiousness, has flooded the world with a spe 
cies of literature redolent of depravity. Upon thr 
plea of exhibiting nature and man, novels are no9 
scooped out of the very lava of corrupt passions 
They are true to nature, but to nature as it exists 
in knaves and courtezans ; true, where luxury and 
license have called to their aid, ait, taste, literature, 
and ingenuity, to pervert the delicacy of pure fdel- 
ing, and strain it to the extravagancies of corrupt 
sentimeBtalisffl.' Und^ a plea of humanity, we 
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bave shown up to us troops of harlots, to prove that 
they are not so bad as purists think ; gangs of des- 
peradoes, to show that there is nothing in crime in- 
consistent with the noblest feelings. We have in 
French and English novels of the infernal school — 
humane murderers, lascivious saints, holy infidels, 
honest robbers. These artists never seem lost, 
except when straining after a conception of religion. 
Their devotion is such as might be expected from 
thieves in the purlieus of thrice-deformed vice. 
Their deity is to God, about what Jupiter or Jug- 
gernaut is to Jehovah. Exhausted libeirtines are 
our professors of morality. They scrape the very 
sediment and muck of society to mould their crea- 
tures ; and their volumes are monster galleries, in 
which the inhabitants of old Sodom would have felt 
at home as connoisseurs and critics. Over loath- 
some women» and unutterably vile men, huddled 
together in motley groups, and over all the mon- 
strous deeds — their lies, their plots, their crimes, 
t^eir dreadful pleasures, their glorying conversation 
•^is thrown the checkered light of a hot imagina- 
tion, until they glow with an infernal lustre. Novels 
of the French schools, and of English imitators, are 
the common sewers of society, into which drain the 
concentrated fihh of the worst passions of the worst 
creatures of the worst cities. Such novels come 
to ns impudently pretending to be reformers of 
morals, and liberalizers of religion ; they propos6 
to instruct our laws, and teach discreet humanity 
to justice! The ten leagues have y'uoM inu 
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Uttrfttnre : water u Unrsed to Mood ; frogs and lic^ 
eraep and hop over oar most familiar thingt — the 
eoach* the cradle, and the bread-trough; locnats, 
prarraitt, and fire are smiting every green thing. 
We are disgracing our tongue, by translating into it 
the novel titsratore of France. I am ambamed and 
outraged when I think that .wretches could be found 
to open these foreign seals, and let oat these plagues 
upon us — that any Satanic pilgrim should voyage to 
France, to dip from the dead sea of her abominatioii 
a baptism for our sons ! It were a mercy to this, to 
import serpents from Africa, and pour them out 
on our prairies — ^lions from Asia, and free them in 
our forests — ^lizards, and scorpions, and black tar- 
antulas, from the Indies, and put them in our gar- 
dens. Men could slay these; but these ofisprin^ 
reptiles of the French mind, — who can kill these t 

CHARITY OP THE NOVELIST. 

Wao can cite a case of the noveKreader being 
made more considerate of the wants of the poor by 
fiction 1 Whose purse is open to real want by the 
false pictures and puffing sentimentalities of Dickens 
and Sue 1 It is eonseieoce or love th»t unlocks the 
grasp of avarice^ not the fan^y or the imagination* 
We have always suspected the waiters of this class 
of playing a false game — i6i true charity has no fel- 
lowship with debauchery ; and theman who can fan 
to a consuming flame the baser passions, oanaot on 
Ihe same pages kindle the fires of benevoknce and 
salf- 
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ThefolWmiig i>araj^{»h, fiom the Fai^ conre- 
f^ndeot of a Boston paper, unoiasks one of these 
pseiado-philanthropkts completely* WiU the phU- 
anihropy of his readers rise higher than that of the 
author ! 

"Not many months since, Soe used to yisit, 
almost daily, one of the oiost fashiooahle ladjief 
in Paris — Madame de — , and hold forth in her 
richly furnished boudoir on the condition of the 
poor. 

" * Bo you ever relieye their distress V asked 
Madame de — — , at the close of one of these har- 
angues. 

"'To a trifling extent,'' answered Sue; 'but 
though my gifts are small, they are always cheer- 
fully bestowed. I give one-fourth of my income in 
alms V 

" That aflernoon, as he leA the Cafe de Pari^^ 
where he had been eating a costly dinner, an 
apparently old woman, clad in rags, prayed fi}s 
charity. 

" ' Go away/ was the stem reply. 

'* ' But I am starving ; give me a single copper to 
purchase bread with !' 

" ' I will give you in charge of a police officer, if 
you thus anney me.' 

" ' Yon will !' said the beggar, ' and yet, Monsieur 
IBugene Sue, you are the man who writes about the 
misery <^ the poor; you are the working-man'^ 
ehampion ; yon are -*?—' 

« ( Who ace yoo V exclaimed Sue. 
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** * Madame de ,* was tlie reply, and the die- 

geiaed lady stepped into ber carriage, which waa 
in waiting, leaving the noTeliat to his reilee^ 
tiona.** 

PSNEL01P8 OFINIOK. 

UifiNSTRucTED girls are always possessed of an 
erratic imagination. For want of solid noarish- 
ment, all the ardour of their curiosity is directed 
towards Tain and dangerous objects. Those who 
are not without talent, often devote themselves en- 
tirely to the perusal of books which tend to cherish 
vanity ; they have a passionate fondness for novels, 
plays, narratives of romantic adventures, in which 
licentious love occupies a prominent place ;— in fine, 
by habituating themselves to the high-flown language 
of the heroes of romance, their minds are filled with 
idsionary notions. In this way they render them- 
selves unfit for society ; for all those fine sentiments, 
those adventures, which the authors of romance have 
invented to gratify the imagination, have no con* 
nexion with the true motives that excite to action, 
and control the interests of society, or with the 
diBappointments invariably attendant upon human 
affairs. A poor girl, full of the tender and the mar- 
vellous, which have charmed her in the perusal of 
such works, is astonished not to find in the world 
real characters resembling these heroes. She would 
wish to live like those imaginary princesses, who, in 
the fictions of romance, are always charming, always 
adored, always placed heyond the reach of necea- 
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Bary daties. What mast be her disgfust when com- 
pelled to descend from the flights of fancy to the 
homble details of domestic life ? 

GOLDSMITH'S OPINION. 

The testimony of Goldsmith is all the more valu- 
able, not only because he had written one of the 
least exceptionable novels in our language, but also 
because his knowledge was not generally drawn 
from books, but from observation upon nature and 
society : — 

"Above all things," says he, in a letter to his 
brother, "never let your son touch a novel or a 
romance. These paint beauty in colours more 
charming than nature, and describe happiness that 
man never tastes. How delusive, how destructive 
are those pictures of consummate bliss ! They teach 
the young mind to sigh after beauty and happiness 
which never existed ; to despise the little good that 
fortune has mixed in our cup, by expecting more 
than she ever gave ; and in general — take the word 
of a man who has studied human nature more by 
experience than precept — take my word for it, — ^I 
say, that such books teach us very little of the 
world.'' 
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MRS. JUDSON. 

''MoHOAT eTening/* writes Mrs. Judson, ^tha 
daughters of — sent to incite me and my sisters 
to spend the erening with them, and make a family 
visit. I hesitated a little ; but considering that it 
was to be a family party merely, I thoaght I could 
go without breaJdng my resolutions. Accordingly I 
went, and found that two or three other families of 
young ladies had been invited. Dancing was soon 
introduced — ^my religious plans were forgotten — I 
joined with the rest — was one of the gayest of the 
gay — ^and thought no more of the new life I had 
begun. On my return home, I found an invitation 
from Mrs. ■ in waitings and accepted it at once. 
My conscience let me pass quietly through the 
amusements of that evening also ; but when I re- 
tired to my chamber, on my return, it accused me 
of breaking my most solemn resolution. I thought 
I should never dare to make others, for I clearly 
saw that I was unable to keep them.'^ [She after- 
ward learned that, " Christ strengthening her, she 
coald do all things."'— ^omfiubb.] 
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A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT. 

Db. RmiB, of America, tdd a iHeBd, tbat ke was 
oiie« ia coDTersation with a lady, a pTofeaeor of xe^ 
ligion, who was speaking of the pleaMtre she aiitksi* 
pated at &e ^eatie in the evening. ''What, 
madam," said he, ^do you go to the theatre V 
•* Yes,*' was tiie reply ; " mA don't you go, doctor t** 
'* No, madam," said he, '^I never go to such 
place." '* Why, sir, do you not go ? Do yon ^nk 
it sinful V said i^e. He replied, '* I never wfil 
publish to the world diat I diink Jesus Christ is a 
bad matter, and religion an unsatisfying portion*— 
which I should do, if I went on the devil's ground in 
quest of happiness." This argnment was short, but 
eonelnsive. The lady detennined not to go. 

THE BURNING OF RICHMOND THEATRE, 1811. 

Tas house was fuller &an on any other night of tite 
season. The ^ay was over, and the first act of the 
pantomuDe had passed. The second and last had 
begun. All was yet gayety, all so far -liad been 
pleasure, euriosity was yet alm^ aad fordier grati- 
fication antioipeted-*^e orche^ra seat forth ltd 
sotknds of kardumy and joy— •when the andienee per« 
eeived some oonfusion on the stafe, and preaantly 
a shon^r of sparks fUMfl^ fMat above. Some wei^ 
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startled, otfaen thonght it ww a 1661116 exfaibkiott. 
A perlbnner on the stage reeeiTed a portion of the 
horning materials from on high, and it was per- 
ceived that others were tearing down the soenery. 
Some one cried out from the stage, that there was 
Be danger. Immediately after, Hopkins Robinson 
cane forwatd and cried oat, '^ The house is oa ire !*^ 
painting to the ceilingi where the flames were pro- 
greasiog like wfldfire. In a mommit all was ap- 
palling horr<« and distress, Robinson handed se- 
veral petsons from the boxes to the stage, as a 
ready way for their escape. The cry. of " Fire ! 
fire V^ ran throngh the hoose, mingled with the wail- 
iags of females aad children. The general rush 
W9M to gain the lobbies. It i^pears from the fol- 
lowing description of the hoose, and the scene that 
ensned, that this was the cause of the great loss <^ 
life. 

The general entzanee to the pit and boxes was 
through a deor, not more than large enough to ad- 
mit three persons abreast. This outer entrance 
was within a trifling distance of the pit door, and 
gare an easy escape to those in that part of the 
honse. Bui to attain the boxas fixnn the street, it 
Was necessary to descend into a long passage, and 
ascend again by an angular staircase. The gallery 
had a distinct eBtraiiee> and its occupants escaped. 
The ssffenng and death fell on the occupants 
of the boxes, who, panic^stsuek, did not see that 
the pit was immediately left vacant, but pressed 
on to the erowded and tertueus wayby which they 
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had entered. The pit door was so near &e gene- 
ral entrance, that those who oecnpied that portion 
of the hoase gained the street with ease* A gentle- 
man who escaped from the pit among the last, saw it 
empty, and when in the street, looked back again 
upon the general entrance, to the pit and boxes, and 
the door had not yet been reached by those from 
the lobbies. A gentleman and lady were saved by 
being thrown accidentally into the pit ; and most of 
those who perished would have escaped if they had 
leaped from the boxes, and sought that avenue to the 
street. But all darted to the lobbies. The stairs 
were blocked up. All was enveloped in hot scorch- 
ing smoke and flame. The lights were extinguish- 
ed by the black and smothering vapour, and the 
shrieks of despair were appalling. Happy for a 
moment were those who gained a window, and in- 
haled the air of heaven. Those who had issued 
to the street cried to the sufferers to the windows to 
leap down, and stretched obt their arms to save 
them. Some were seen struggling to gain the 
aperture to inhale the fresh air. Men, women, and 
children, precipitated themselves from the first and 
second stories. Some escaped unhurt — others were 
killed or mangled by the fall. Some with their 
clothes on fire, shrieking, leaped from the windows 
to gain a short reprieve and die in agonies. 

*^ Who can picture," says a correspondent of the 
Mirror, " the distress of those, who, unable to gain 
the windows, or afraid to leap from them, were 

pent up in the long, narrow passages/' The cries 

25 
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of those who Toaehed the upper windows are de- 
seribed ss heart-sickening. Many who found their 
way to the street, were so scorched or burnt as to 
die in consequence, and some were crushed to death 
under foot after reaching the outer door. 

Add to this mass of suffering, the feelings of 
those who knew that they had relatires or friends 
who had gone to the house that night. Such 
rushed half frantic to the spot with the crowds of 
citizens from all quarters — ^while the tolling of bells 
sounded the knell of death to the heart of the father 
or mother, whose child had been permitted to visit 
the theatre on that night of horror. 

'' As my father was leading me home,^' said Mr. 
Henry Placide, " we saw Mr. Greene, exhausted 
by previous exertion, leaning on the fence, and look- 
ing at the scene of ruin,— for all was now one black 
mass of smoking destruction. ' Thank God !* ejacu- 
lated Greene; * Thank God, I prohibited Nancy 
from coming to the hoase to-night ! She is safe !* ** 

Nanoy was his only daughter, just springing into 
womanhood, still at the boarding-school of Mrs. 
Gibson, and as beautiful and lovely as imagination 
can picture; 

Mrs. Gibson and the boarders had made up a 
party for the theatre that evening, and Nancy 
Greene asked her father's permission to accompany 
them. He refused — but unfortunately added his 
reason — " The house will be crowded, and you will 
occupy a seat that would otherwise be paid for.^' 
On these words hung the fate of youth, innocence) 
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and beauty. ** I will pay for your ticket,'' said the 
kind instructress ; " we will not leave you behind." 
The teacher and the pupil were buried in the ruins 
OR which the father gazed, and over which he re- 
turned thanks for the safety of his child. He went 
home and learned the truth. 
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EXERCISE AND DRESS. 

Thus far, (says Charlotte Elizabeth,) I had led a town 
life, residing in the heart of a populous city, enjoying, 
indeed, that noble garden, but daily absorbed in books 
of fancy. Happily my health became so affected, 
that a removal into the country was judged neces- 
sary, and I forgave the doctors all their past per- 
secution of me, in consideration of their parting in- 
junctions-*-which were, that I was to have unbound- 
ed liberty ; to live entirely in the open air, save 
when the weather forbade ; to be amused witli all 
niral occupations ; and especially to frequent farm- ^ 
yards for the purpose of inhaling the breath of cows. 
My father exchanged parochial duty with a friend, 
taking his village congregation at Bawburgh and 
engaging a house near the church. 

That tall white house, — ^what a place it holds in 
my fond recollection ! It was perfectly an old par- 
sonage, and behind it lay a garden, larger than our 
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city <»feliard, sloping gently down, with a proAitton 
of frail and flowers, bounded by bigh walls, and the 
central walk terminating in a door, beyond which 
lay Ibe scene of our greatest enjoyment. A nar- 
row slip of grass, fiinged with osiers, and aiders, 
and willows, alone separated the wsll from a rezy 
clear, loyely stream, which, winding half round an 
extensiTe common, turned a mill. This small river 
abounded with fish, and we soon became expert an- 
glers, besides which, on creeping to some distance by 
a path of our own discovery, we could cross the stream 
on a movable plank, and take a wide range through 
the country. This removal was a doable resource : 
it invigorated my poor bodily frame, until I outgrew 
and out-bloomed every girl of my age in the neigh- 
bourhood, while really laying a foundation for many 
years of uninterrupted health, and a constitution to 
defy the change of climate for which I was destined ; 
while it won me from the sickening, enervating 
habit of sedentary enjoyment over the pages of a 
book, which, added to the necessary studies and oc- 
cupations, was relaxing alike the tone of the bodily 
and mental frame. From the polluted works of 
man I was drawn to the glorious works of Grod ; 
and never did bird of the air or beast of the field 
more luxuriate in the pure bright elements of nature 
than I did. All the poetical visions of liberty that 
had floated in my brain seemed now realized ; all 
pastoral descriptions faded before the actual enjoy- 
ment of rural life. Sometimes weaving garlands of 
wild flowers, reclined on a sunny bank, while a flock 
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of sheep strolled around, aod the bold little Iambs 
came to peep in our faces, and then gallop away in 
pretended alarm ; sometimes tearing our clothes to 
tatters in an ardent hunt for the sweet filberts that 
hnng high above our heads, on trees well fortified 
behind breastworks of bramble and thorn ; sometimes 
cultivating the friendship, while we quaffed the milk 
of the good-natured cows under the dairymaid^s 
operation, whose breath I was instructed to inhale ; 
all was freedom, mirth, and peace. Often would 
my father take his noble pointers preparatory to the 
shooting season, at once to try their powers and to 
ascertain what promise of future sport the fields 
presented. These were destrnctiTe expeditions in 
one sense. I remember the following dialogue, re- 
peated to me by my brother, when we came hotne af- 
ter a day's demolition of wearing apparel. 

'* Mr. B., this will never do ; that girl cannot 
wear a frock twice without soiling it, nor keep it 
whole for a week : the expense will ruin us." 

" Well, my dear, if I am to be ruined by expense, 
let it come in the shape of the washerwoman's and 
linendraper's bills — not in those of the apothecary 
and andertaker.'* 

My dear &ther was right ; and it would be a 
happy thing for girls in general, if somewhat of ap- 
pearance, and of acquirement too, was sacrificed to 
what God has so liberally provided, and to the en- 
joyment of which a blessing is undoubtedly annexed. 
Where, among females, do we find the stamina of 
constitution and the elasticity of spirit which exist 
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in those of oar rural popalation, who follow out-doox 
employment 1 It paint me to see a party of girls, a 
bonneted and tippeted double-file of humanity, 

** That lika a wounded snake drags its slow length along,** 

under the keen ennreillance of a goTemeas, whose 
nerres would never be able to endure the shock of 
seeing them bound over a stream or scramble 
through a fence, or even toss their heads and throw 
out their limbs as all young animals, except that op- 
pressed class called young ladies, are privileged to do. 
Having ventured, in a fit of my country daring, to 
break the ice of this very rigid and frigid subject, I 
will recount another instance of the paternal good 
sense to which I owe, under God, the physical 
powers, without which my little talent might have 
lain by in a napkin all my days. 

One morning, when his daughter was about eight 
years old, my father came in, and found sundry pre- 
parations going on, the chief materials for which 
were buckram, whalebone, and other stiff articles ; 
while the young lady was under measurement by the 
hands of a female friend. 

" Pray, what are you going to do to the child V 

" Going to fit her with a pair of stays." 

".For what purpose?" 

" To improve her figure ; no young lady can grow 
up properly without them." 

" I beg your pardon ; young gentlemen grow up 
very well without them, and so may young ladies." 

" O, yon are mistaken. See what a stoop she 
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has already i d^>end on it, this girl wiil be both a 
dwarf and a cripple if we don't pat her into stays." 

*' My child may be a cripple, ma'am, if such is 
God's will ; but she shall not be one of our making." 

All remonstrance was vain ; stays and every 
species of tight dress were strictly pr<^ibited by the 
aathority of one whose will was, as every man's 
ought to be, absolute in his own household. He 
also carefully watched against any evasion of the 
rule : a ribbon drawn tightly round my waist would 
have been cut without hesitation, by his determined 
hand; while the little girl of the anxious friend 
wh$»s^ operations he had interrupted, enjoyed all the 
advantages of that system from which I was pre- 
served. . She grew up a wand-like figure, graceful 
and interesting, and died of decline at nineteen, 
while I, though not able to compare shapes with a 
wasp or an hour glass, yet passed muster very 
fairly among mere human forms, of God's moulding ; 
and Z have enjoyed to this hour a rare exemption 
from headaches, and other lady-like maladies, that 
appear the almost exclusive privilege of women in 
the higher classes. 

Compressore of the feet was with equal strictness 
forbidden by my judicious father. This vain custom 
is, perhaps, not so fatal as the other, but it pro- 
daces many evils. Coldness of the extremities may 
certainly exist where nothing of the kind has 
been practised, but while rejoicing that I, experi- 
mentally, know nothing of it, I cannot help recol- 
lecting that the bounding pulse which plays so joy- 
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faUy tluroogh my ▼eim wm nervr impe<M ia any 
part ; and feeling tlua, I would no more expose a 
girl to one affliction than I would to the other. Do 
Christian mothers take a snfficiently serious and 
prayerful view of this subject, as regards their 
children 1 Do they weigh, in the balance of God's 
proTiding, this necessary prorision of clothing — to 
separate not only what is unseemly for the woman 
professing godly simplicity, but what is enenrating 
to those physical powers which she is bound to pro- 
mote to the Lord, and the weakening of which is 
actual robbery of him ! I fbar we females are m(H« 
ready to ask counsel one of another in this matter 
than of the Lord — or even of our husbands, who, 
in nine cases out of ten, no doubt, would decide 
against the foolish and pernicious custom. At least, 
in all my arguments with my own sex, I have found 
the men invariably siding with roe on this topic. 

THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 

A WEALTHY lady of Java, having been married to 
an English merchant, came to reside in England. 
Being unacquainted with the language, together 
with the customs and manners of ^he country, 
nearly the whole of her time was spent in playing 
with her children, of whom she was very fond, and 
decking herself in her jewels and pearls, of which 
she had a large and costly collection. She often 
called for her treasure-box, and amused herself by 
first looking at a fine necklace, then at a beautiful 
pair of ear-rings, and then held them up to glitter 
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m tbe SOB. There her treasure was, there was bet 
heart also, aad she thooght there was little happi- 
ness beyond the contents of her box, and such like 
Mnes. Her Scotch narse being one day in her 
room, in broken English she said to her, ** Nurse, 
this poor place — poor place !*' " Why, madam V* 
asked her narse. " Me look ont of the window," re- 
plied the lady, " and see no woman in the street 
with jewels on — ^no jewels to be seen. In my country, 
all corered with diamonds and pearls. We dig into 
the hills in our country, and we get gold and silver, 
and precious jewels. You dig' into your hills, and 
get nothing but stones." The nurse replied, "O 
yes, madam, we have a pearl in our country — a 
pearl of great price." The Javanese lady caught 
her words with great eagerness and surprise. 
" Pearl of great price ! Have yod, indeed ? O that 
my husband was come home ! He buy me this 
pearl ; me part with all my pearls when he come 
home, to get this pearl of so great price." <^ O," 
said the nurse, ** this pearl is not to wear. It is not 
to be had in the way you think. It is a precious 
pearl, indeed ; and they who have it are truly ha{^y. 
They who have it are at peace, and have all they 
wish for." " Indeed," said the astonished lady, 
" what can this pearl be ?" " The pearl," said the 
nurse^ " is the Lord Jesus ; and the saying, that he 
came into the world to save sinners. All who truly 
receive this saying, and have Christ in their hearts 
as the hope of glory, have that which makes them 
rich and happy, whatever else they want ; and so 
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preeMMit 10 Jtras to tfatm, tint they eoant ill thuigs 
bat lom fyr the excellency of the knowledge of 
him.** It pieued God to bleae the nnrse^s words. 
She got a beliering view of Chiist, in whom aze 
hid all the treasnree of wisdom and knowledge ; and 
this world's gems ceased to slune and attract, just 
as the stars k>se their brightness before the morn- 
ing son. Sometime after, the lady died ; and on her 
death-bed, she desired that her jewels might be sold^ 
and the produce go towards sending the knowledge 
of the PBAMi OP OBBAT PRIDE to thoso in far 
countries who have it not. She felt its valae, and 
she wished that all the world might feel it too. 

THE CONVERTED KAREN. 

In a letter from the Rev. Dr. Judson, of Barmah, 
addressed to American females, the following anec- 
dote is related :— 

" A Karen woman offered herself for baptism. 
After the asnal examination, I inquired whether she 
conld giTC up her mnaments for Christ* It was an 
unexpected blow. I explained the spirit of the 
Gospel. I appealed to her own consciousness of 
vanity. I read to her the apostle's prohibition, 
1 Timothy ii, 9. She looked again and again at her 
handsome necklace, and then, with an air of modest 
decision, that would adorn, beyond all ornaments, 
any of my sisters whom I have the honour of ad- 
dressing, she took it off, saying, * I love Jesus 
Christ more than this.' " 
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EOMAITTIO INCIDENT. 

A CURIOUS incident occnrred at Borne, and was 
narrated to us by a general officer who was present 
at the time. A yonng lady was destined by her 
parents for the cloister. She had regarded her- 
self as the wife of one to whom she was mach at- 
tached. The parents, not approving this marriage, 
placed her, as is usual in such cases, in a monas- 
tery, where she could nerer see him ; and she com- 
menced her novitiate. Before doing so, however, 
the young gentleman found means to communicate 
to her that he would attend in the church at the con- 
clusion of her novitiate ; and that, if she still loved 
him, and preferred marriage with him to taking the 
veil, he would be there to claim her, and give her 
the home and protection which her family would 
deny her. The year rolled away slowly. The 
novitiate had ended. The profession was publicly 
announced ; the bells rang merrily as for a bridal ; 
the first flowera of spring were blooming on the 
floor of the monastic chapel. The cardinal had 
arrived ; the young novice, fair as the young moon 
in May, knelt, with her white veil floating behind 
her, and her eye glancing eagerly from face to face 
in the assembly, till it rested on him whom, for that 
long and sad novitiate, she had never seen, and 
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whose preseDoe at this moroent assiired her of his 
ftithfttlness in the past. The senrice proceeded 
tfli the cardinal asked the usual qaestion, as to her 
willingness for the life of a cloister ; — she at once 
declared her unwillingness. The cardinal was as- 
tounded. The assembly was greatly excited ; and 
00 being again asked for her reasons, she pointed 
to the young man who was present, and said boldly : 
" My wish is to be married to that gentleman.'* 
She was the next instant on her knees to the car- 
dinal, beseeching him to forgive her, and to permit 
the marriage. The feelings of the cardinal and all 
the assembly were deeply moved. The service 
ceased. The cardinal declared that she most net 
be received into the sisterhood, as she had herself 
refused her consent : he made inquiry, and in the 
end himself married the young couple ; — and thus 
she found at once the home and protection she re- 
quired, and the want of which would otherwise have 
consigned her, against her own wishes, to the clois- 
ter forever. This, however, is a scene that cannot 
be of frequent occurrence. 

SAGE ADVICE. 

An Athenian, who was hesitating whether to give 
his daughter in marriage to a man of worth, with 
a small fortune, or to a rich man who had no other 
recommendation, went to consult Themistocles on 
the subject: "I would bestow my daughter," said 
Themistocles, " upon a man without money rather 
than upon money without a man." 
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A FACT WITH A MORAL. 

A WOMAN oDoe came to the Bev. S. Kilpin, of 
Exeter, with a k»ig preface on the daty and privi- 
lege of having the opinion of a minister, on the im- 
portant atitjeot of marriage. She told her tale, and 
sooght advice. Mr. Kilpia guessed how matters 
stood, and unexpectedly inqaired if the day of her 
marriage was not fixed for Tuesday ? 

" O no, sir !" she hastily replied, ** not until 
Thursday." 

This gaye him an opportunity of pointing out the 
sin of persons treating the great and blessed God in 
somewhat the same manner— ^seeking direction on a 
subject clearly stated in his word with a determina- 
tion to act as their own feelings and desires dictated, 
let the voice of God, in his word or providence, be 
what it might. ^ 

MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 

It is deaUi in Lajdand to marry a maid without the 
consent of her parents or friends. When a yoodg 
man has formed an attachment for a female, the 
fashion is to appoint their friends to meet to behold 
the two young parties run a race together. The 
maid is allowed in starting the advantage of one- 
third patt of the race, so that it is impossible, ex- 
cept willing of herself, that she should be overtaken. 
If the maid outrun her suitor the matter is ended ; 
he must never have her, it being penal for the man 
to renew the motion of marriage. But if the virgin 
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htve an affeetioa for him, though «t first she nms 
fiist, to try the truth of his love, she will (without 
AtAlanta*s goldeo balls to retavd her speed) protend 
some oasuaHy, and make a Tohmtary halt before 
•he eomes to the viarkt or the end of the race. 
Thus none are compelled to marry against their 
own wills ; and this is the canse, that in this poor 
country the married people are rioher in their own 
contentment than in other lands, where so many 
forced matches make feigned lores, and cause real 
unhappiness. 

MISS GAMBLE AKD HON. WM. WIRT. 

Thb distinguished William Wirt, within six or 
eight months after his first marriage, became ad- 
dicted to intemperance, the effect of which operated, 
strongly on the mind And health of his wife, and in 
a few months more she was numbered with the 
dead. Her death led him to leave the county 
where he resided, and he moved to Richmond, 
where he soon rose to distinction. But his habits 
hung about him, and occasionally he was found 
with jolly and fiolicsome spirits in bacchanalian 
revelry. His true friends expostulated with him, 
to convince him of the injury he was doing himself; 
but he stiil persisted. His practice began to fall 
off, and many looked on him as on the sure road to 
ruin. He was advised to get married, with a view 
of correcting his habits. This he consented to do, 
if the right person offered. He accordingly paid 
his addresses to a Miss Gamble. After some months* 
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attention he asked her hand in marriage. She 
re|»1ied : " Mr. Wirt, I have been well aware of 
your intentions for some time baek, and should have 
given you to understand that your visits and at- 
tentions were not acceptable, had I not reciprocated 
the affection which you evinced for me; — ^but I 
cannot yield my assent until you make me a pledge 
never to taste, touch, or handle any intoxicating 
drinks." 

This reply to Mr. Wirt was as unexpected as it 
was novel. 

His reply was, that he regarded the proposition 
as a bar to all further consideration of the subject ; 
and left her. 

Her course to him was the same as ever, — his, 
resentment and neglect. 

In the course of a few weeks he went again, and 
again solicited her hand; but her reply was, her 
mind was made up. He became indignant, and 
regarded the terms she proposed as insulting to his 
honour, and vowed it should be the last meeting 
they should ever have. He took to drinking worse 
and worse, and seemed to run iieadlong to ruin. 
One day, while lying in the out-skirts of the city, 
near a little grocery or grog-shop, dead drunk, a 
young lady, whom it is not necessary to name, was 
passing that way to her home, not far off, and be- 
held him with his face upturned to the rays of the 
scorching sun. She took her handkerchief,^ with 
her own name marked upon it, and placed it over 
his face. After he had remained in that way for 
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•ome kowrv, h« wis awakened, and his thirst being 
so great, he weot into the little groeery, or grog- 
shop, to get a drink, when he disceTered the hand* 
kerchief, at which he looked, and the name that 
was on it, AAer pausing a few minutes, he ex- 
claimed—'* ! who left this with me ? Who placed 
this on my face?" No one knew. He dropped 
the glass, exclaiming, " Enoagh ! Enoagh !'^ He 
retired instantly from the store, forgetting his thirst, 
— ^but not the debauch, the handkerchief, or the 
lady, vowing, if God gave him strength, never to 
touch, taste, or handle intoxicating drinks. 

To meet Miss G« again was the hardest effort of 
his life. If he met her in her carriage, or on foot, 
he would dodge round the nearest corner. She at 
last addressed him in a note under her own hand, 
inviting him to her house, which he finally gathered 
courage enough to accept. He told her if she still 
bore affection for him, he would agree to her own 
terms. 

Her reply was : " My conditions axe now what 
they ever have been.'^ 

" Then," said the disenthralled Wirt, '* I accept 
them." 

They were soon married ; and from that day he 
kept his word, and his affairs brightened, — while 
honours and glory gathered thick upon his brow. His 
name has been enrolled high in the temple of fame, 
—while his deeds, bis patriotism, and renown live 
Kfiei him with imperishable lustre. 

How many noble minds might the young ladies 
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s»ye, if they would follow the example of the hero** 
ine-hearted Miss G., the friend of humanity, of her 
country, and the relation of La Fayette, 

PRUDENT RESOLVE. 

If there is no relation in life so eminently cal- 
culated to promote the happiness of man as a union 
of " kindred minds ^' in the matrimonial state, there 
is, OQ the oilier hand, no condition so full of wretch- 
edness as that of two persons who have, without 
any reflection, indissolubly united themselves, and 
who find, subsequently, that all their views and feel- 
ings are ^* wide as the poles asunder." 

None can 4hink of E. without a feeling of. sad- 
ness. She was possessed of a high order of intel- 
lectual talent, a graceful person, and a heart full of 
those tender sympathies which cannot fail to draw 
around their possessor devoted friends. She was, 
moreover, a Christian. Being addressed by a per- 
son who was regarded by her friends as an " eligible 
match,^' she at length consented to a union with one 
who had but little to recommend him, except the 
position which mere wealth enabled him to oc- 
cupy. 

" Although," said she, " he is not professedly 
pious, he is not openly profligate, — ^and I trust I 
shall be able to exert such an influence, by precept 
and example, as shall eventuate in great good to 
his soul." 

Under this deludive hope she entered upon, her 
duties as a wife ; — but soon she discovered that, 
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iontMA of leading her huslMUul to the performafiee 
of daty, there was d&nger of being heitelf drawa 
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lo the daily conduct of her husband riie saw the 
exemplifieation of the tmthy that " the natural heart* 

m 

i» enmity against God.** Bitter was her ^fisa^ 
pointment when she saw her compaeion, in follow- | 

ing the dictates of his nature, wandering farther 
and further from th« path of rectitude, and conse- 
qaently becoming more and more calloQs to good 
impressions. 

Poor E ! she lived long enough to see him 

who had promised to cherish and protect her, a 
gambler, a drunkard, and a suicide. And though 
^' in all her miseries*' she neyer uttered a complaint, 
yet as she lay down to die, wearied and heart- 
broken by the sorrows of a few brief years, she 
was doubtless ready to acknowledge in her heart 
the great error of her life, in disregarding the in- 
junction of the apostle : " Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with nnbelicTers ; for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness, and 
what communion hath light with darkness V 

MR PITT AND SIR WALTER PARQUHAR. 

Sir Walter Parqubar calling one day on Mr. 
Pitt, the premier observed him to be unusually 
ruffled, and inquired what was the matter ? 

" Why, to tell you the truth," replied Sir Walter, 
" I am extremdy angry with my daughter. She 
has permitted herself to form an attachment to a 
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young gentleman, by no means qualified in rank or 
fortune to be roy son-in-Uw/^ 

^ Now, let me say one word in the young lady^s 
behalf/' returned the minister : ^^ Is the youAg man 
^on mention of a respectable family V^ 

" He is." 

" Is he respectaUe in himself 1^ 

" He is." 

" Has he the manners and education of a gen- 
tleman V 

" He has 1" 

"Has he an estimable character 1" 

" He has." 

"Why, then, my dear Sir Walter, hesitate no 
longer. You and I are well acquainted with the 
delusions of life. Let your daughter follow her 
Own inclinations, since they appear to be virtuous. 
Vou have had more opportunities than I have of 
knowing the value of affection, and ought to respect 
it. Let the union take place, and I will not be un- 
mindful that T had the pleasure of recommend- 
ing it." 
^ The physician consented, the lovers were united, 
i^nd the patronage of the minister soon gave old Sir 
Warier no cause to regret the event. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 

Whvn a yoong nan goes astnj, frieads gather 
around him, in order to restore him to the patii of 
▼irtue. Gentleness and kindness are lavished epon 
him, to-win him back again to innocence and peace. 
No one would sospect that he had ever sinned. 
But when a poor confiding girl is betrayed, she re- 
ceives the brand of society, and is henceforth 
driven from the ways of virtue. The betrayer 
is honoured, respected, and esteemed ; but his ruined, 
heart-broken victim knows there is no peace for her 
this side of the grave. Society has no helping 
hand for her, no smile of peace, no Toice of for-_ 
giveness. 

GRIEJ&' THAT KNOWS NO SOLACR ^ 

O if there be a grief more deep 

Than want, or pain, or death can bring, 
* Tis that which doth the spirits steep, 

Where crush'd affections feel tlie sting ;* 

Of cold neglect and bitter scorn. 

Of guilt, and shame, and broken vows, 
Where virtue's smiles no more return, 

And hope no hour of waking knowo* 

The folio wibg is c/^pla^, says a correspondent of 
the " Advocate and Guardian," from a letter writ- 
ten, by a ruined victim, te her seducer : — The young 
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lady was of a good family, talented, prepossessing, 
mtd nmch beloved. Her hand watf promised in 
marriage, and high expectations were cherished in 
iier behalf. Her fall threw a pall of monming over 
a wide eircle of relatives — their severe treatment 
of ber, added to her own anguish, brought on a 
Mpid decline, and the letter from which the following 
extract was taken was penned upon her dying bed, 
and was one of her last earthly efforts. May the 
language it utters be a warning to others I 

*' Sir, — If my exhausted spirits will enable me to 
support my trembling hand, whilst I write a few 
Hnes to ease a broken heart, it is the last office I 
require of them. Then may they leave me, that I 
may find a safe retreat in the grave from the scorn 
of men. I do not come with the awful name of 
virtue to accuse you of the basest ingratitude. No, 
the scene is entirely changed. You have robbed 
me, cruelly robbed me, of that bright gem in female 
character ! And am I come as an humble suppliant ? 
Is this possible ! Am I awake, or do I dream ! O 
poor deluded girl ! think not of what you were, but 
what you are now ! But how can I help calling to 
remembrance those delightful days, when, with a 
serene countenance, and sincere heart, I could look 
up to heaven, and beg the Grod of purity to be my 
protector ! But O ! how am I fiillen ! How is my 
virtue faded! How does conscious guilt fill my 
soul, and blushes cover my face, when I reflect on 
my present state ! How does it harass and dis- 
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tress me to think of the fntore, which opens to me 
so many scenes from which I shrink beck, ftnd that 
will reciU s dolefbl remeiQhrance of the put ! I 
look to heaven, and behold an offended Deity ! I 
call on my friends, bat they turn to me a deaf ear ! 
I fly to my parents, who were once all my comfort, 
but they, with tears in their eyes, cry oat, ' Tea have 
brought our gray hairs down with sorrow to the 
grave !' If to get one mementos ease I look into the 
fields, every flower I see seems to say, * Touch me 
not, I am pure !^ 

" Thus is all nature armed against me ! And on 
whose account do I seem to be forsaken by heaven 
and by earth ? Why, for the roan who strove to 
gain my affections, and become master of them ; 
but who now triumphs over me, and beholds all 
my misery with indifference, and inwardly smiles to 
think I became such an easy prey ! Once he 
thought me worthy of the greatest arts and utmost 
pains to gun, but now he thinks me unworthy ! 
Even he accuses me with weakness for trusting to 
his honour, for putting confidence in his word ! 

" O hypocrisy ! how couldst thoa wear so win- 
ning a fecm? Generosity, where hast thoa fiedT 
Honour, hast thou forsaken the human race ? Look 
on my distresses, and have mercy upon me, O my 
God ! Despise me not, my friends, for reproach 
hath already broken my heart! I look for com- 
fort, and find none ! Forgive me, O my parents ! 
and may the cold grave soon receive me, that my 
name may be buried in eTernal oblivion ! 
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'* And DOW, »ir, if your heart Ib oot h&rd u the ada- 
mant, if your conscience is not s«gred as with a 
liot iron, may it bring up the past to yoar view ! 
thoogh you are an unb^ever in reyealed religion, 
yet you do profess to beli«ve there is a God, and I 
entreat yoa to remember that he has said, ' Venge- 
ance is mine — I will repay,' and that * though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished,'^ 
also, ikat he w91 hear the ory of the wretched, and 
will not despise their prayer. But I will not re- 
foroach you, I find you are still too near my heart— 
and notwithstanding all your cruelty, I will only 
utter, as my living and dying prayer, may you in the 
hoar of distresa, in the hour of xleath, find mercy ^ 
and that consolation from your God and Judge that 
you haye denied the wretebed 

Clbmbmtina P— A—." 

The young man to whom the above was ad- 
dressed, received and perused it with much emotion, 
and learning the condition of the invalid, hastened 
to her bedside ; but his visit was too late. The 
young being whose every hope he had dared to 
blight, had dosed her eyes forever upon earthly ob- 
Jeets a few hours previous. Conscience now be- 
came armed with ten thousand stings ; jft^eeling 
that he could not endure its reproaches, nd^fled, and 
no knowledge has since been had of him. * He thus 
abandoned fair prospects in life ; and whether his 
great sin was repented of and forgiven, or whether 
his gnilt-stainsy unwashed away, have gone with 
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him to the jadgment, is not known. This much, 
howerer, is manifest — he prored folly, ss have ten 
thoosand libertines, that " the way of transgressors 
is hard,'* and ^' be sure year sin will find you ont.^ 
Whoa— O when, will the yoong men of our cooatry, 
begin to consider duly, how much their real inleiests 
are concerned in their giving heed to the words of 
wisdom 1 — *^ Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way 1 by taking heed thereto, according^ to thy 
word." 

THE UNEXPECTED WEDDING. 

Not many years since, in one of our western cities 
lived a respectable judge. He was not a Christian ; 
but was one of those who, by a happy temperament 
and manly and Acreet actions, cause ns to wish 
them Christians. In his offiaial relation, above sus- 
picioa; in his association, esi^nest, grave, and af- 
fable ; kind to the poor, and seeming mo||idiappy 
vhen opportunity olSered to aid some struggling 
son of genius. Among others of this class who 
shared his benefaction, was one young man of un- 
common talents : the kind judge cherished him as 
his own son; aided him in his academic course; 
and, that over, he took him to his own house, and 
freely gave him his tuition in legal studies. The 
young man was possessed of a generous heart, and 
grateful disposition — he fully appreciated the kind- 
ness bestowed ; but there was one fault in his charac- 
ter, and that was his ruin. His principles of moral 
ptirtty were not sound ; ho was by no means a 
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libertine, bat he was not troubled with too strict 
morality ; his trial came and he fell ; he proved to 
be no Joseph. 

One day the jndge entered his' study, where sat 
the young man. To the surprise of the stttdent, he 
immediately bolted the doors, and secured the win* 
dows ; he next stepped before the young man, pre- 
senting at the same instant the well-charged pistol ; 
** Swear," said the stern and highly-incensed father, 
'' swear that you will immediately marry my injured 
d«ughter, or die." " I — I — " began the young 9an, 
bttt the indignant father only prepared the piece, and 
said, "No delay; swear, or die." There was no 
time to be lost, if life was to be saved. The student 
swore, and by a facility of law peculiarly adapted to 
such exigency, in a few hours the student was the 
son-in-law of the appeased father. Bitter in the 
student's bosom was the conflict between hope and 
despair ; but his temperament was ardent, and hope 
conquered. He devoted himself with uncommon 
ardour and industry to his profession. He rapidly 
arose even unaided ; but in addition to his own efforts 
he received assistance from one of his brothers. 
This brother having ended his struggle with poTcrty 
and obscurity, had recently by his eloquence won 
the highest praise in our Congress. Thus aided, 
eur young lawyer won station afler station. All 
was prosperity. It was my fortune, or rather mis- 
fortune, says the narraKHr, to hear this great man 
once only in his palmiest days. Misfortune, I say, 
because the effort to which I refer was a plea for 
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AmerieMi tUrery — ^I will not attempl a descrip- 

tiOB. 

Id the midst of wealth, and titles, and distinction, 
and deference paid on eyery side, there was sadness 
in his eoantenance. He was unhappy. He was a 
stranger to domestic happiness. He was unac- 
quainted with his heavenly Father. • • • • 

One rooming he did not rise at his accustomed 
hour. His mother feared he was ill. At that mo- 
ment the whole house was thrown into amarcment 
by the discharge of fire-arms in his bedroom. Th^ 
rushed thither. One gasp; one shudder passes 
over his frame. All is over. The suicide lies in 
his own blood. "There, there,'* exclaimed the 
mother, " Charles began married life with a pistol 
at his breast — and so it has ended.** Reader, make 
your own moral. 

A BROKEN HEART. 

** The sorrows UuU follow the pathway of guilt, 
That prey on the heart In its desola^ hours. 
Are more bitter, more lasting than Virttu e'er felt, 
When earth's joys were all wither'd, andhlMtediU flowers. 

** Let viRTiTK be mine, and though strippM or b^wft. 

Of friends, home, and all things the heart holds most dear, 
III rejoice that a treasure more precious is left— 
I will trust in my Saviour, and never despair.** 

In a beautiful town not many miles from the busy 
city of — , stands a large mansion, whose antique 
appearance and costly construction proclaim both 
the wealth of its owners, and the lapse of many 
years' since human beings first smiled and wept 
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within its halls. Those halls still echo the sound 
of cheerful voices, the sunshine falls pleasantly 
as ever on tree and shrub and Telvet lawn, the 
woodbine and the creeping rose still wander hixuri* 
antly over lattice aftd bower, and fill the air around 
with their fragrance; but the hands that placed 
them in the soil by which their graceful beauty is 
nourished, and taught their first tender branches 
the direction in which they yet incline to grow,— 
the eyes that looked for, and the young hearts that 
were made glad by the bursting of their earliest 
buds, have long since returned to the earth whence 
they were. Truly is it written, *^ All flesh is grass, 
and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the 
field.'' 

Years have rolled away, sioce, in that house, a 
babe was born, whose history may furnish, if pro- 
perly considered, a lesson which many have need to 
learn. The mother of that babe was young, and, 
until this time, an innocent and happy girl, — the idol 
of her parents — ^the delight of her friends — the 
fidrest ornament of her beautiful home. The temp- 
ter had crossed her path, and deluded and then de- 
serted her. To describe the anguish of her parents, 
the grief of her friends, and her own bitter repent- 
ance, would be a task beyond my power to perform. 
But even with the first tempest of sorrow, pride 
mingled its obtrusive strength, and p^mpted the 
removal of the evidence of that disgrace which had 
fiillen OB a wealthy and hitherto honourable family. 
In vain the poor young mother remonstrated ; in vain 
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she sai^icsted for the dear, thodgfa painful office of 
herself watching orer her helplese infant ; the voice 
of pride was more potent than the voice of human- 
ity. The babe was removed, and its sorrowing 
mother wended her weary way through life alone. 
The family who had the infant in charge, removed 
to a distant State. Tears passed on, and the chiM 
became a woman — ^was beautiful in person and 
highly gifted in mind. She married a gentleman 
who had early distinguished himself in the armies of 
his country, and who became at length very eminent 
as a brave and skilful officer. During the second 
war between the United States and Great Britain, 
he was at one time intrusted with the command of an 
important post, situated a few miles from the town 
in which his wife had drawn her first breath. She 
accompanied him, and spent several months within 
a few hour's ride of the mother from whom she had 
been separated almost from her birth. Did she 
hasten to offer her desponding parent the cheering 
affection of a daughter ? As a woman, jealous for 
woman's character and attributes, I grieve to record 
her conduct. I grieve to admit that her brilliant 
powers of mind were not accompanied by those 
gentler qualities of the heart, without which tlie 
most commanding intellect must ever fail to make 
woman what " woman should be." I am aware 
that much may be said — ^nay, has already been said 
— in extenuation of her conduct. She had not grown 
up under the holy influence of a mother's vratchfal 
eye, her hmng smile, her guiding hand. Her ear 
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had never thrilled to the rnnsie of a mother^ voiee, 
nor the glad impulses of her yoang nature been re- 
gulated, softened, and purified, by those lessons of 
love from a mother^s lips which fall like dew upon 
the gushing heart of childhood. Her birth had been 
a stain upon her mother^s name — ^her mother's prood 
family had cast her from them, and left her to the 
care and the love of others. Could she be expected 
to proffer that affection which she had never been 
taught to feel ? Perhaps not. But when her mo- 
ther sought her — craved, even with earnest entreaty, 
but one interview with the daughter toward whom 
her heart still yearned,— -ought she to have refused 
her parent the humble privilege of asking her child's 
forgiveness 1 Yet this she did. 

"We have hitherto been strangers — ^strangers 
let us remain," was her cold reply. Her mothei 
received this reply from the friend who had convey- 
ed her request, and her grief-worn heart, thus lob- 
bed of its last hope — that of seeing her child once 
more^-bowed beneath its weight of woe ; and in a 
few more weeks, the grave, that last earthly refuge 
for the wretched, received her to its faithful bosom. 
But was the daughter happy ? Did she walk on- 
ward in her bright and proud path with a peaceful 
mind — an untroubled conscience ? The revelation 
of the last great day alone will answer this ques- 
tion. We cannot. The sun of her earthly pros- 
perity was not long unclouded. Her gallant hus- 
band fell in battle before the close of the war, and 
the bereaved widow retired, with her children, to 
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the hone whieh she had left to ibilow the ibituiies 
of her huabend. I haTO no certain knowledge of 
the eventa of her life from that time. A few yeara 
ainee, aa I waa one day reading alood, for the 
anmeBMnt of an aged and revered father, aonie 
newapaper paragraphe, in which certain memoriala 
to Congreaa were apoken of, I inadvertently lighted 
npon the following : — 

** A bUl for the relief of the widow and children 
of General ." 

'* I 'm glad of it — ^I ^m glad of it i" interrupted the 
old gentleman, atarting from his chair and pacing 
the floor in great agitation. " I hope abe needs re- 
lief. I hope Congress will let her^need it too. I 
alwaya said she would be punished sooner or later. ^^ 

I paused, of course, in amazement, at this out- 
break, and in reply to my look of inquiry, he con- 
tinued : ** Did I not convey her mother*s message 
myself t I was very courteously treated by the lady, 
until she knew my errand ; but well do I remem- 
ber the haughty air with which she gave her heart- 
less reply, — ^'We have hitherto been strangers — 
strangers let us remain.* I remember too, and 
shall never forget the subdued anguish, with which 
the poor disappointed mother responded to my ac- 
count of her daughter : ' My last earthly hope is 
crushed ; I have nothing now to live for !' " 

From this old gentleman I heard the circum- 
stances which I have related above, much more 
minutely detailed than I have thought proper to 
give them to the world. I have since read of the 
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death of the lady alTaded to. Can her reflections 
in the hoar of parting life have been envious ? I 
know that human judgment is weak, and often un- 
just ; that He whose eye pierceth the inmost re- 
cesses of all hearts, can alone pronounce unerringly 
in a matter like this. But let me ask, are we ever 
justified in treating with scorn those to whom God 
has permitted that we should owe our lives, our 
privileges on earth, our hopes of heaven t Is not 
God^s heaviest curse denounced against him " who 
mocketh his father, or despiseth his mother ?*' No 
reservation is made for the faults or frailties of 
those to whom our first love, our most sacred love 
is due. The curse proclaimed is unconditional ; 
while the command to ** honour our parents,*' is 
strengthened by our heavenly Father's promise of 
that, to secure which most human beings wouM 
gladly sacrifice the brightest of the world's honours. 
'^Advocate and Guardian. 

«A WOUND AND DISHONOUR SHALL HE 
GET, AND HIS REPROACH SHALL NOT BE 
WIPED AWAY." 

In my native town there was a remarkable illus- 
tration of this proverb : — 

S M— was the son of pious parents ; — ^he 

was a young man of good disposition, good educa- 
tion, and good talents. His general course of life 
was virtuous and moral, in the common acceptation 
of those terms. Once, and only once, did he yield 
to the impulses of passion. But alas ! for the con- 
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seqoeiices of one sin ! He became a father without 
having been a husband. The fact was made as no> 
torious as a public prosecution, a trial, and a heayy 

fine could render it, — and S M was a 

ruined young man. Though heartily ashamed of 
his conduct, his reproach was never wiped away. 
He had too much light, and his conscience had beea 
too thoroughly aroused by his disgrace to allow him 
to pursue a course of iniquity. So far as is known, 
he ever after led a moral life. His mind he im- 
proved by reading and travelling, till he became one 
of the most intelligent men in the community. He 
was generous and public-spirited — ^but the blight 
was upon him. Never could he forget his degrada- 
tion — never could he look a virtuous woman in the 
eye. He lived the solitary, desolate, aimless life 
«f a bachelor ; because he never could recover his 
self-respeot sufficiently to ask any woman whom he 
respected to become his wife. Once, indeed, he 
allowed himself to become interested in a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady, who was visiting in 
the town, but learning that the report of his disgrace 
had reached her ear, he dared not urge his suit, and 
thenceforth resigned himself to his fate. 

With talents sufficient to succeed in almost any 
business, and without any inveterate habits of indo- 
lence, he yet never prospered much, solely for want 
of the stimulus to exertion, essential to business 
prosperity. For whom or for what should he labour 
to acquire property? The blight was upon him. 
Nor is this result to be ascribed to a public senti- 
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meat too serere againBt him. Trtte, he was at first 
most decidedly condemned by a Tirtttoiifl public ; bat 
the eitiseos of that town were not ioexomble, — ^aod 
his subsequent irreproachable ,lile would have re- 
stored coi^euoei if he could bat hare recovered 
his seii^respect. His intdiligeiice and kiadness of 
fteUng w^uld hare made him friends, and the folly 
of his youth would hare been forgotten. But some- 
how, a cofiseiottsiiess of his. degradation always 
attended him, and eidiibited itself so distinctly in his 
eeuntenance and his whde manner, that it could not 
he fori^otten. His mind fveyed upon itself continu- 
ally. Nerer could he forget — nor assume thnt 
cheerful, elastic expression of countenance that 
wouM allow others to. forget— that one criminal 
deed. 

He is now in the deciioe of life. Premature 
gray hairs were long ago upon him. He has been 
a cypher in the world ; and will soon sink into the 
grare, unhononred and unmoumed, because of one 
ridation of the serenth commandment. 

His case, ^ile it furnishes a ririd illustration of 
the prorerb at the head of this article, is a solemn 
warning to young men to beware of eren one wrong 
act. The rery jSrst transgression may becloud their 
sky for lifb. This sketch is in all respects true, and 
is stated without embellishment. 

27 
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A NARROW ESOAPK. 

Few biographicftl tketcbes exhibit a more perfect 
Cbristian, or are enlivened by more striking iii- 
eidente, than the life of Mrs. Prior. The follewing 
win be read with interest : — 

One momingr, as the rain was ftlling, after see- 
ing direotion from the Lord, she went oat, as nsoal, 
to attend to the wants of the needy whom she had 
found in the highways and hmes of the city ; and 
had not gone far when she was aoeosted by a pretty- 
faced, interesting-looking Irish girl, of sixteen, who 
inquired the direct way to W ■ St., producing a 
iicket she had just rec^ved from an intelligence 
office, with the nnmber of a dwelling where she 
expected a situation as chamber-maid. Learning 
that the poor girl conld tiot read, Mrs. Prior kindly 
offered to accompany her. Boring the walk, akiB 
stated that she had been early deprived by death of 
a faithful mother ; and, being in indigent circum- 
stanees, had encountered the perils of the deep, with 
the hope of obtaining permanent and profitable em- 
ployment. Such advice as the case required was 
imparted ; and so much did the sympathies of the 
dear old lady become enlisted in the homeless 
stranger, that she went with her to the door of the 
house, hoping to enlist the sympathies of her em* 
ployer. Instead, however, of being received with 
that courtesy and kindness which her age demanded, 
she was rebuked with such indignity as fed her to 
make inquiry inr the neighbourhood respecting the 
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character of the house, Avhich she learned was 
decidedly bad. Alarmed for the safety of the girl, 
she returned to the place just as the young stranger 
was leaving the door, having engaged to serve for 
eight dollars per month, and to return immediately 
after getting her clothes. When informed by Mrs. 
Prior that the house was disreputable, she expressed 
much graUtude that the discovery had been made 
before she entered with her little all, adding that no 
price would induce her to return, as she preferred a 
virtuous life to great riches. The good old lady 
offered to procure a place for her, where her present 
and future interests would be cared for ; but desired 
first to see the person at the intelligence office who 
could be instrumental in effecting the ruin of the in* 
nocent and unwary. After making her statements 
to him, he professed entire ignorance of the woman's 
device, and said he was happy to be informed, and 
would be cautious in future, though he had furnished 
the same woman with eight or ten servants per 
month, and had found it difficult to please the harpy, 
as she was very particular to have those sent, who 
(to use her own words) were "good-looking." 
The girl was provided for immediately in a pious 
family, where she still continues, very much re- 
spected, having learned to read — and has also given 
evidence of saving conversion. She ceases not to 
express her gratitude to Mrs. P., for the trouble 
and anxiety she manifested in her behalf, and by 
which alone she was rescued. 
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TIMELY VISIT. 



SoMK time ago, when Soathwark was divided into 
districtB by the riaitors of the AoxHiary Bibie 
Society, one district was found to contain soch a 
depraved neighbourhood that it was apoken of as 
** the Forlorn Hope ;" and for some time no individ- 
ual would engage to visit it. At length, three highly 
respectable females, advanced in life, offered their 
services, and undertook the hopeless task. They 
met with varions receptions ; hot, in general, were 
more successful in engaging the attention of the for^ 
lorn and wretched inmates than they had expected. 
On entering one house of the vilest description, they 
found in the first room into which they went, a young 
female, of a pleasing appearance, mixing something 
in a cup, which she put into a closet when she saw 
them. They conversed with her, and asked if she 
would accept a Testament, which she gladly received. 
They found she was the daughter of a clergyman ; 
but, vain of her personal attractions, she had been 
betrayed into the wretched course of life in which 
they found her. She eagerly listened to all they 
said, and requested them to repeat their visit. They 
did so ; and finding her anxious to leave the paths 
of wickedness and woe, they procured her admission 
into «n asylum, and the 6vent proved that she was 
indeed desirous to return to the paths of virtue. 

Reader ! the mixture which was in the cup, when 
these females entered the house on their visit of 
mercy, was poison ! In a few short hours, in all 
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hnman probability, she woald have departed to eyer- 
lastiag misery. She afterwards filled a eitaation of 
comfort and respeetability, and was enabled to look 
forward with hope to a bUssfal eternity. 

VILLANOUS ATTEMPT. 

**0!f Wedfiesday,'* says a New- York paper, "a 
yonng girl eame to this city from Newark, alone 
and unattended, to seek her fortuney and d[>tain & 
i sitoation. Practically ignorant of the wiles and 

I wickedness of great cities, other than what she had 

i heard at home, she accepted the services of a cab- 

man, who was eztremriy anxious, as is usual at 
steamboat landings, to convey her and her luggage 
to any place whither she might wish to go. She 
told him she was a perfect stranger ; and, in her 
country simplicity, told him she had come hither, ' 
and wanted to be driven to any respectable board- 
iog-hoose, where she might remain for a whOe, till 
the intelligence-office keepers could be consulted. 
He told her that he could show her a cheap but fash- 
ionable boarding-house; and then drove her to a 
house of ill-fame in Mulberry ^-street, which she un- 
suspectingly entered. Luckily for her, another cab- 
man, who had been standing near her at the dock, 
and heard what she said, obtained a passenger who 
was going in the same direction. On seeing the ^ 
girl conveyed to such a destination he gave informa- 
« tion to some of the police, who went thither and 
conducted her to a respectable house-^-thos doubt** 
less saving her from a fate worse than death. 
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THE BANOSR OF TBUSTINa YOUNG FS- 
MALES ALONK 

A YouHO lady residing in the country, only siztedn 
years of ag&, having expressed a wish to visit her 
uncle in New-York, was sent by her father in a pub« 
lie conveyance, without any one to protect her, to 
that city. She arrived safely ; but when the driver 
inquired the number of the house where she wished 
to go, she could only remember the street. The 
driver, not wanting the trouble of looking for the 
house, set her down by Centre market, telling her 
that any of the market-women knew her uncle, and 
would direct her to him. She, poor child, perfectly 
ignorant of the wiles and snares of the unprincipled 
of this great cUy, asked a woman in the market if 
she knew the number of her uncle's house, telling 
her the street he lived in. 

" Certainly," said she, " I know your uncle well, 
and igrill take you to him if you will wait until dinner- 
time." 

The young lady consented to do so, and at twelve 
o'clock the woman took her to her own house to 
dinner, and kept putting off going, on pretence of 
having some work that she must finish. She kept 
her in this way until it was dark, when the poor girl, 
becoming much alarmed, again begged to be taken 
to her uncle. Her petition was unheeded ; and a 
gentleman coming in, a few minutes after, she was 
forced (regardless of her cries) into a room with 
him, where -she was kept untii morning. Her 
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anguish of mind was intense ; and as soon as she 
escaped from the hoase, she went to a druggist, and 
purchased a phial of laudanum, and was seen to 
drink the contents just as she left the store. The 
physician^s wife, who had sold it to her, seeing her 
husband drive up at that moment, mentioned the 
circumstance to him, and he immediately, by the 
use of the stomach-pump, ejected the poisonons 
drug. On making inquiry, the young lady found 
that the kind friend, who sayed her life, knew 
where her uncle lived, — was well acquainted with 
him, and knew him to be a highly respectable man. 
She was returned to her parents with a broken spirit. 
The wretches who accomplished all this were allowed 
to escape unpunished. 

This statement is no fiction, but a fact, that oc^ 
curred not long since, and of which there is unques- 
tionable proof. Young ladies, beware of visiting the 
city alone. ' F. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



A inrNNERY ABANDONBIX 

On the opposite side of the Alleghany, from Pitts 
burgh, on an imposing eminence, stands a large 
building, formerly occupied as a nunnery. The oc- 
casion of its abandonment is giyen in the following 
statement by the Richmond Telegraph, and may 
teach parents a salutary lesson, on the folly of 
placing their daughters in institutions to which men 
under a vow of perpetual celibacy have free access 
at all times ; while the public, eren the patrons, 
haTo but Tory imperfect knowledge of their interior 
discipline and arrangements :— 

" An event has recently [now some years since] 
occurred, which has induced the whole sisterhood, 
with the priest, to abandon the buildings. A gentle- 
man, residing at the East, had a daughter in the 
nunnery to be educated, with the expectation that 
she was to visit him occasionally. Much time 
elapsed, no visit was made, and not being able to 
get any satisfactory information respecting his 
daughter, he came to the nunnery to see her.. The 
lady superior told him she was not at home ; he in- 
siste(l on knowing where she was, and was finally 
told that she was sick in bed, and could not be seen ; 
he demanded a sight of her in a spirit which the 
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lady 8uperior thought it iinprudeat to attempt to re- 
■ist ; and being shown to her room, behold, there 
was his once healthy and promising daughter, with 
an in/ant. His indignation was so aroused, that he 
uttered some threats in regard to the safety of the 
establishment ; and the next morning not an indivi- 
dual was found there." 

A READY REPLY. 

A hJLDY who piqued herself on her skill in ridiculing 
the sentiments of the Trinitarians, meeting a poor 
hut eminently pious man, with whom she had for- 
merly been unusually affable, thus accosted him, 

" Friend O , you worship three Gods, do you 

not? ''Certainly not, madam," was the reply. 
" Nay," retorted the lady, with a sneer, " but you 
profess to have three, Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
so I suppose you pray a little to the Father, a little 
to the Son, and a little to the Holy Ghost." The 
good man, shocked with such profane f ippancy, re- 
plied, " I wish, madam, to pray always as did the 
apostle Paul, — ' The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost be with tis all. Amen.' " This 
solemn answer, delivered with all the pathos a pious 
heart could inspire, ended at once the cavils of the 
lady. 

A DREAM. 

In general no attention is to be paid to- dreams. 
They are but the vagaries of the imagination mn« 
ning riot, when reason no longer holds eontieL 
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Bat we ronst repudiate our Bibles before we assert 
that no dreams are providential or admonitory. 
" Crod speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth 
it not. In a dream, in Tisions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon men, in slambeilngs upon 
their bed. Then he opened the ears of men, and 
sealeth their instrnction.^ Job. xxxiii, 14-16. 

A pions lady having occasion to go to the country 
on a visit to some friends, her road lay through a 
place where a gay acquaintance of hers lived. She 
called on her ; and perceiving that she did not look 
well, and seemed a good deal flurried, she asked the 
reason. At first, she made light of it; but soon 
afterwards acknowledged that she was a little agi- 
tated with a foolish dream she had the night before, 
which she related as follows: — "In my sleep, I 
thought that I was in my dining-room, with a large 
party of friends, when a most frightful figure appeared 
at the window, and seemed as if it wanted to get in. 
I asked what it was, and being told it was Death, I 
was exceedingly alarmed, and begged they would 
keep him out; but in spite of all their efforts he 
forced his way in, and pointed his dart at me. I 
prayed earnestly that he would go away, and not 
hurt me ; on which he said, that * he would leave 
me for the present, but in nine days he would return, 
and take no denial.' After this, I thought I was 
carried to a beautiful place, where I saw an im- 
mense company of peo|de, who all appeared to be 
exceedingly happy. I understood it was h^ayen; 
and felt greatly dissqppointed and astonished that I 
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did not find myself happy. I was not abid to join 
in their employments, nor could I understand the 
cause of their joy. While I was mnsing on all this^ 
one came to me, whom I supposed to be an angel. 
I asked him if this was heaven % 

"He answered, 'Yes.' 

** * How does it happen then,' said I, * that I am 
not happy V 

** ' Because,' be replied, * it is not your place.' 

" He then asked me how I came there ? 

" I told him I did not know. 

" On saying this, he conducted me to a door, 
which opening, I was instantly precipitated towards 
a most dreadful place, from which issued such dole- 
ful groans and piercing shrieks as awoke me from 
my sleep." 

Having given this account of her dream, her 
visitor spdce to her very seriously, and advised hex 
to consider it as a warning from God to attend to 
her best interests, and to prepare for death and 
eternity. Perhaps she would really die at the 
time when Death said he would return, and how 
sad would it be if she slighted the admonition, and 
was found unprepared ! 

This conversation was not relished ; and, to put 
an end to it, the poor, thoughtless lady rang her 
bell, ^d desired the servant to bring her some 
millinery articles, that had been sent home the day 
before, to show them to hex friend, who, perceiving 
her design, very soon left her, and proceeded on her 
journey. 
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In % fertnigbt she returned the eaine way, and as 
ahe entered tlie plaoe where her gay acquaintance 
redded, the met a splendid fhneral, wbicli ahe was 
told was her friend's,, who had died on the very day 
mentioned in her dream* 

PRESENTIMENT. 

A POOR woman, residing in a village in BedfOTdshire* 
had oeeaaion to go to another Tillage, about three 
miles distant; and as she coold not retnm before 
OTening, it was agreed that her husband, who was a 
labonring man, shoold meet her as she returned 
home. 

Tbe night being extremely dark, she unfortu- 
nately missed her way, and her endeaTours to find 
the path only led her so much the farther from it. 
Bewildered and alarmed, she wandered she knew 
not whither. In this distressing situation she walked 
about for some time^ until completely fatigued and 
exhausted. 

At this moment, it was strongly impressed upon 
her mind to sit down, and wait the return of morn- 
ing, which she accordingly did ; and on extending 
her feet, in order to obtain as much relief as 
possible for her weary limbs, they splashed in some 
water. 

Ignorant of her real situation, and without one 
ray of light to dbrect her, her feelings may be more 
easily conceived than described: with the utmost 
anxiety she awaited the dawn of day, which dis- 
covered her perilous situation, on the bsmk of a deep 
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mer, the Oase, into wfaieh another step would in- 
evitably have planged her. 

Being a pioos woman, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, that she first acknowledged, with unfeigned 
gratitude, the hand of her gracioas Preserver, and 
then made the best of her way home to her anxious 
hnsband. 

HOSPITALITT. 

Tbs lamented Mungo Park, when suffering under 
the pangs of hunger, rode up to the Dooty's house, 
in a Foulah village, but was denied admittance ; nor 
could he even obtain a handful of com either for 
himself or his horse. 

"Turning," says he, "from this inhospitable 
door, I rode slowly out of the town ; and per- 
ceiving some low Scotland huts without the walls, 
I directed my steps towards them — ^knowing that 
in Africa, as well as in Europe, hospitality does 
not always prefer the highest dwellings. At the 
door of one of these huts, an old, motherly-looking 
woman sat spinning cotton. I made signs to her 
that I was hungry, and inquired if she had any 
victuals with her in the hut. She immediately 
laid down her distaff, and desired me, in Arabic, 
to come in. When I had seated myself on the 
floor, she set before me a dish of kouskous that had 
been left the preceding night, of which I made a 
tolerable meal ; and, in return for this kindness, I 
gave her one of my pocket-handkerchiefs, begging, 
at the same time, a little corn for my horse, which 
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she xesdily brought me. OrMcome vitii joy at 
BO unexpected a deliverance, I lifted ap my eye^ to 
heaven; and, whDst my heart swelled with grati- 
tude, I returned thanks to that gracious and bountiful 
Being, whose power had supported me under so 
many dangers, and had now spread for me a table 
in the wilderness/' 

THE DARK PLACES OP THE EAKTH. 

*' The present number in the girls* school,'* says 
Mrs. Mault, in a letter from the East Indies, *' is 
fiAy-eight ; and some of them are interesting chil- 
dren. About one-third of these girls are slaves; 
and as the children of slaves here are always the 
property of the mother's master, we have formed 
the resolution, that each girl, by her own industry, 
shall purchase her freedom before she leaves the 
school. It will give you some idea in what light 
slaves are viewed by the higher castes, who are 
their masters, when I mention one circumstance : — 
A girl in the school had become big enough to work 
in her master's field ; he therefore came to make 
his claim to her. I asked him if it would not be 
well for her to learn to read ? and whether he 
should not allow her to do so ? 

" He replied : * It may be well for you to instruct 
her, as you will get a better place in heaven thereby ; 
but it is enough for me if my bullocks and slaves do 
the work required in the fields !' 

**Here you see man, who is immortal, classed 
with the brute which perisheth. And this is not a 
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Notary instance ; fior the lower classes in society 
here are net allowed to enjoy even the same 
privileges as cows, and some other of the brute 
creation !" 

GOD WAS IN CHRIST. 

A SICK woman said to the Rev. Richard Cecil :-~ 

" Sir, I have no notion of God. I can form no 
notion of him. Ton talk to me about him, bat I 
cannot get a single idea that seems to contain any- 
thing." 

" But yon know how to conceive of Jesus Christ 
as a man," replied Mr. Cecil ; " Grod comes down 
to you in him, full of kindness and condescension." 

''Ah ! sir, that gives me something to lay hold 
on. There I can rest. I understand God in his 
Son.'* 

'* God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them." 

INFAtTTIOIDE. 

When Messrs. Tyerman and Bennett visited Mata- 
vai, one of the South Sea Islands, Mr. Nott, one of 
the missionaries there, assured them, that three- 
fourths of the children were wont to be murdered as 
soon as they were born, by one or other of the un- 
natural parents, or by some person employed for 
tbat purpose — wretches being found who might be 
called infant-assassins by trade. He mentioned 
having met a woman, soon after the abolition of the 
diabolical practice, to whom he said : — 
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*' How many ohUftB b&va jmi !** 

*' This one on my ann,^' was her answec 

'* Aod how maay did yoa kill !" 

She repUed," Eight r 

Another woman, to whom Hie ^lescioos wsre pi^y 
confessed that she had destroyed seventeen ! Nor 
were these solitary eases. Sin was so efieotaally 
doing its own work in these dark {daces of tho 
earth, that, full as they were of the kiyiiitations of 
cruelty and wiokedaess» wari piodigaoy, and mur- 
der were literally exterminating a people unworthy 
lo live ; and toon wonld the eities hare been wasted 
without inhabitants, the houses without a man, and 
the land been utterly desolate; — but the Gospel 
stepped in, aod the plague was stayed. Now the 
mothers nurse their infants with the tenderest 
affection. 

SIGNAL DELIVERANOEL 

The infant of a Swiss peasant in the Canton da 
Vaod, was one day left by his mother with two older 
brothers, one of whom was an idiot, and the other 
dumb. She had scarcely left them, when they 
strayed away from their little dwelling to j^y 
among the rocks. Returning home the mother 
could not find them ; but after a short search she 
discoyered the two dder children, but the infant was 
nowhere to be seen. On the same day, however, 
that the accident took place, a huntsman had. sta- 
tioned himself in ^ ambuscade, near an eagle's nestt 
to wait for a shot at the bird, as he approached his 
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eyrie. After baving watched for some hours, with 
that characteristic patience which distinguishes the 
Swiss hunter, he at length perceived one of these 
monarchs of the Alps approaching slowly towards 
the rocks, appearing twice as large ae an ordinary 
eagle. The hunter's surprise was extreme, when, 
on a nearer approach, he saw that the hird carried 
a child in his talons. He heard its cries, and clearly 
distinguished its face. He had but one course to 
adopt, nor did be hesitate to employ it, that of shoot- 
ing the eagle. He put up a prayer to God, took 
aim at the bird, and fired. The shot took effect, 
and the eagle fell dead, shot through the head. The 
hunter recovered the child, and earned it home to 
the unhappy mother. The boy was much torn by 
the eaglets talons, but none of his wounds were 
mortal. 

« THERE ARE NO GRAVES THERR" 

** Late in the afternoon of a beautiful summer day,^* 
says one, '* I entered a quiet graveyard, where slept 
one of my dearest friends. It occupied the brow of 
a hill, which, with many a knoll, and graceful 
undulation, sloped to the green meadow, watered 
by a winding stream, now catching, at its repeated 
curves, the rays of the setting sun. On the left 
was a pleasant wood, where the sturdy pine and 
fruit-bearing beech concealed narrow paths to cool 
caves and mossy baqks. White birohes, and the 
tremulous Mp^n^ with the sweet-scented willow, 

28 
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grsw opon the right, and from beyond rose the earl- 
ng nnoke from the cottage homes. A robia sang / 

its song of love and praise, a sparrow passed rae 
bearing food to its little progeny, and the chiip of 
the merry grasshopper mingled with the ham of 
hundreds of flitting insects. Bot for this peaee- 
breathing scene I had no greeting. The wild 
storm, thonder, uid rain, and darkness, had seemed 
more wefcome ; and, yielding utterly to my grief, I 
threw myself upon the sod. I took do heed of time, 
but many minutes must have passed, when a child 
approached me. She looked on me tenderly for an 
instant, and then said, earneaUy looking upwards, 
* There are no grates there V 

** There was something almost seraphic in the 
conntenanoe of the child ; a powerj not of earth, in 
her quick and undoubting faith. My eye sought the 
blue depths to which she pointed ; my heart bounded 
towards the Infinite. All the representations of the 
Gospel, adapted as they are to soothe and cheer, 
came to me so yivid, so truthfalt so full of raesuikig, 
that they absorbed my whole soul. The abundant 
promises seemed to g^ow with the hoes of that hearen 
from whenoto they came. I perceived the selfish* 
ness of my sorrow ; and, kneeling, I thaidced God 
that be had transferred my loved one to himself. 
Often since then have I looked upon the resting- 
traces of my kindred ; often has there come over 
me a sense of utter and hopeless desolation ; often 
has an agony, like that of death, turned to bitterness 
the continued blessings of my lot ; — ^yet, when the 
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furst bimt of grief has pasaed, I hear again the soul* 
cheering words, * There are no graves there r "' 

PROVIDENTIAL DELIVEBANOK 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF ▲ MISSIONARY IN CANADA. 

About this period I went to attend the sale of the 

effects of Mr. M , a respectable farmer, who had 

died at one of my ont^settlements a few months be- 
finre. He had left a widow, a very amiaUe and 
pious woman, and three children. 9he thought her- 
s^f onequal to the management of the large farm 
which her hosband had occupied ; and, therefore, 
took a cottage in the village where I lived, and was 
now selling everything off except a little furniture. 

After the sale was over, I went into the house to 
see her. I congratulated her upon the pfam she had 
adopted^ and remarked that she would be much 
more comfortable, not only in being relieved from 
the cares of a business she could not be supposed 
to understand, but in a feeling of security, which in 
her unprotected state in that lonely house she could 
hardly enjoy. 

" no," she said, " not unprotected — far from it I 
You forget," she continued, with a mournful smile, 
" that I am now under the special protection of Him 
who careth for the fotherless and the widow, and I 
feel quite confident that He will protect us." 

And he did protect them, and that very night too, 
in a most extraordinary and wonderful manner. 
The farm house was a solitaiy one — there veas not 
another within half a oiQe ^f it. That night there 
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was a good deal of money io die hosae, tke pro- 
eeeda of the aale. The mocker and lwTdiiee3reini; 

children, and a maid-eenrant, were the oole in- 
mates. They had retired to rest some time. The 
wind waa howling fearfully, and shook the wooden 
hiNise at every Mast. This kept the poor mother 
awake, and she thought she heard, in the peases of 
the tempest, some strange and miosnal noise, seem- 
ingly at the baek of the hease. While eagerly 
listening to ealeh the sound agam, riie was startled 
by the riolent barkiiig of a dog, apparently in the 
front of the house, immediately beneath the bed- 
chamber. This alarmed her still more, as they had 
no dog of their own. 

She immediately aroee, and going to her maid's 
room, awoke her, and they went down together. 
They first peeped into the room where they had heard 
the dog. It was moonlight, at least partially so, ibr 
the night was cloudy ; stUl it was light enough to dis- 
tinguish objects, although but iUntly. They saw 
an immense black dog scratching and gnawing 
furiously at the door, leading into the kitchen, 
whence she thought that the noise she first heard 
had proceeded. 

She requested the serrant to open the door, 
which the dog was attacking so Tiolently. The giri 
was a determined and resolute creature, devoid of 
fear, and she did so without hesitation — when the 
dog rushed out, and the widow saw through the 
open door two men at the kitchen window, which 
WAS open. The men instantly retreated, and the 



dog leiHwd Ihicmgh the wiadow after them. A Tia> 
lent scttfflft eosued, and it waa evident from the oe- 
caaional yeiping of t^ noUe aaimal, Uuit he some- 
timea had the woifst of it. 

The mme of the contest, however, gradually re- 

eeded, till Mrs. M eould hear only bow and 

then a faint and distant bark. The robbers, or per- 
haps murderers, had taken out a pane of glass, 
whieh had enabled them to undo the fastenings of 
the window^ when, hot for the dog, they would donbt- 
less have aeeompliidied thdr purpose. The mistress 
and maid got a light, and secured the window as 
well as they could. 

They then dressed themselyes — for to think of 
sleeping any more that night, was out of the ques- 
tion. They had not, however, got down stairs the 
seeond time before they heard their protector 
scratching at the outer door for admittance. They 
immediately opened it, when, be came in wagging 
his bushy tail, and fawning upon each of them in 
turn, to be patted and praised for bis prowess. 

He then stretched his huge bulk, at full length, 
beside the warm stove, closed his eyes, and went to 
sleep. The next morning they gave him a breakfast 
any dog might have envied — ^after which nothing 
could induce him to prolong his visit. He stood 
whining impatiently at the door till it was opened, 
when he galloped off in a great hurry, and they 
never saw him afterwards. 

They had never Been the dog before, nor did they 
ever know to whom he belonged. It was a very 
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^gnl^r otroOBiataBca, and they coidd oidy tuppose 
that lie euM with aome atranger to the aide. The 
&mily moTed the following day to their new cot? 
tage in the village ; and when my wife and I eriled 

afMm them, Mn. M reminded me that, when I last 

saw her, she had told me they were not anproteeted. 

PIETY EESPECTED. 

Thc Dnke of NorfcJk had in hia aerrice a lemale, a 
Methodist. One of tiie saperior serrants eem- 
{dained to the duke, that this woman was too rel^ 
oos, and that she lost too much of her time in going 
to the chapel. The duke asked where she went 
to ; and was answered, *' To Bnry." 

*' What ! a woman walk fonr milee to a place of 
worship ? It is too far. I desire, in iiiture, that 
the boy may drive her every Sunday in the gig. 
She is right in worshiping the Almighty, where 
and how she thinks best.'' 

THE PiaOLS OF FALSEHOOD. 

Ih the beautifnl language of an eminent writer, 
^* When once a concealment of deceit has been prac- 
tised in matters where all should be fair and open 
as the day, confidence can never be restored, any 
more than you can restore the white bloom to the 
grape or plum, which yon have once pressed in 
your hand.'' How true is this, and what a neg- 
lected troth by a great portion of mankind ! 

Falsehood is not only one of the most humiliating 
vices, hot sooner or later it is certain to lead to 
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many serkms crimes. With paztners ia trade-^ 
with partners ia life — with friends — with lovers — 
how ^portant is confidooee ! How essential that 
all guile and hTpoerisy should be guarded against in 
the intercourse between such parties ! How much 
misery would have been avdded in the history of 
many lives, had troth and sincerity been controlling 
motives, instead of prevarications and deceit ! " Any 
vice," said a parent, *' any vice, at least among the 
frailties of a milder character, but falsehood. Far 
jietter that my child should commit an error, or do 
a wtoog and confess it, than escape the penalty, 
however severe^ by falsehood and hypocrisy. Let 
me know the worst, and a remedy may possiUy be 
applied. But keep me in the dark--4et me be misled 
or deceived, and it is impossible to tell at what un- 
prepared hour a crushing blow, an overwhelming 
exposure may coooe.^' 

THE OLD MATf AND THE PRINCESS. 

Therb were once assembled, in Dr. Michael Schup- 
pach's laboratory, a great many distinguished per- 
sons — some to consult him, and some out of curio- 
sity; among them were many French ladies and 
gentlemen, and a Russian prince, with his daughter, 
whose singular beauty attracted general attention. 
A young French marcpiis attempted, for the amuse^ 
ment of the ladies, to display his wit on the miracu- 
lous doctor ; but the latter, though not acquainted 
with the French language, answered so cleverly, 
that the marquis had not the laugh on his side. 
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Daring iIm emiv6rwtion, there enteied aa old 
peasant, meanly dreeaed, with a anow-whlte beard, 
a neighboar of Schoppaeh'a. The doctor directly 
turned away from hie great company, to lud hi» old 
neighbour; and hearing that hie wife wae ill, net 
about preparing the medicine for her, without paying 
much attention to his move exalted guests, whose 
business he did not think so pressing. The marquis 
was now depriTed of one subject of his wit, and, 
therefore, chose to turn his jokes agaiaet the €Ad 
roan, who was waiting while his nrngiybour, Miohael, 
was preparing something for his ohi Maty. After 
many silly obserratiens upon his long white beard, 
he ofiered a wager of tweUe leuisd^or, that none of 
the ladies would kiss the old fellow. The RussiaR 
princess hearing these words, made a s%n to her 
attendant, who brought her a satver« The princess 
put twelve louis d*or on it, and had it carried to the 
marquis, who, of course, could not decline to add 
twelve others. Then the fair Russian went up to the 
old peasant and said, ** Feitnit roe, ireneraUe father, 
to salute you after the manner of my country." 
Saying this, she embraced him, and gaire him a kiss. 
She then presented him with the gold which was on 
the salver, with these words, " Take this as a re« 
membranee of me, and as a proof that the Russian 
girls think it their duty to honour old age J 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MANIAC. 

flow inestimable a grift is reason, and yet how often 
do we forget the debt of gratitude we owe for it ! 
The incident given below from the Charleston 
Courier, is replete with melancholy instruction : — 

In the morning train from Petersburg, there was 
a lady, closely veiled, in the same car with our- 
selves. She was dressed in the purest white, wore 
gold bracelets, and evidently belonged to the higher 
circles of society. Her figure was delicate, though 
well developed, and exquisitely symmetrical; and 
when she occasionally drew aside her richly-em- 
broidered veil, the glimpse of her ieatnres which the 
beholder obtained, satislied him of her extreme love- 
liness. Beside her sat a gentleman in deep mourn- 
ing, who watched over her with unusual solicitude, 
and several times, when she attempted to rise, he 
exeited the curiosity of the passengers by detaining 
her in her seat. 

Outside the cars all was eeafusion ; passengers 
looking to their baggage, porters nmning, cabmen 
cursing, and all the usual hurry and bustle attend- 
ing the departure of a railroad train. One shrill 
warning whistle from the engine, and we moved 
slowly away. 

At the first motion of the car, the lady in white 
started to her feet with one heart-piercing sdream, 
and her bonnet falling off, disclosed the most lovely 
features we ever contemplated. Her raven tresses 
fell over her shoulders in graceful disorder, and 
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elasping her hands in prayer, she turned her dark 
eyes to heaven ! What agony was in that look I 
What beanty, too, what heaTenly beauty, had not 
so moch of misery been stamped apon it! Alas! 
that one glance told a melancholy tale. 

" She was changed 
As bjr the sicknesB of her soul ; her miod 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyttSa 
They had not their own lQStre» bat the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoogfats 
Were combinations of disjointed things. 
And forms, impalpable and onperceived 
Of others' sight, familiar were to hers.'* 

Her brother, the gentleman in black, was nnre- 
raitting in his efforts to soothe her spirit. He led 
her baek to her seat ; but her hair was still unbound, 
and her beauty unreiled. The cars rattled on, and 
the passengers in groups resumed their conversa- 
tion. Suddenly a wild melody arose ; it was the 
beautiful maniac's voice — rich, full, and inimitable. 
Her hands were crossed on her heaving bosom, and 
she waved her body as she sung with touching 
pathos :— 

" She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers are round her sighing, 
Bat coldly she turns from their gaxe and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying I 

** She sings the wild songs of her dear native pluns, 
Evexy note which he loved awaking — 
Ah ! Uttle they think who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking !" 
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Her brother vras unmanned, and he wept as only 
man ean weep. The air changed, and she con* 
ttaued : — 

" Hts sorrow thy young days shaded, 

As clouds o'er the momin; fleet ? 
Too fast have those young days ftded. 

That eyen in soirow were sweet ! 
If thus the unkind world wither 

Each feeling that once was dear ; 
Come, diild of miirfortane ! come htthor, 

1 11 weep with thee tear for tear." 

She then sung a fragment of the beaotifdl hjrmn, 

" Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy besom fly." 

Another attempt to rise up was prevented, and 
she threw herself on her knees beside her brother, 
and gave him such a mournfol, entreating look, with 
a plaintive " Save me, my brother ! save your 
sister !^* that scarcely a passenger could refrain 
from weeping. We say scarcely, for there was 
one man (was he a man 1) who called on the con- 
ductor to ** put her out of the car." He received 
the open scorn of the company. His insensibility 
to such a scene of distress almost defies belief; and 
yet this is, in every particular, an " ower true tale." 
Should he ever read these lines, may his marble 
heart be softened by the recollection of his brutality ! 

Again .the poor benighted beauty raised her be- 
witching voice to one of the most solemn sacred 
airs : — 

" O, where shall rest be found- 
Rest for the weary soul ?" 
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and contiimed ber melueMj chut mitfl we reaeb- 
ad tbe •teamar Moont Vernon, oo board of wbich w« 
deacended the magnificent Jamea riYcr, the anba^pf 
brother and aiater occupying the " ladiea' cabin.** 
Hia waa a aorrow too profound for ordinary consola- 
tion ; and no one dared intrude ao far upon his grief 
aa to aatiafy hia cariosity. 

We were standing on the promenade deck, ad- 
miring tbe beautifal aeenery of the river, when at 
one of the landings, the small boat palled away for 
tbe ahore with the unhappy pair, ea route for the 

aaylom at . She was standing erect in the 

stern of the boat, her bead atOl imeoyeredj and her 
white dress and rayen tresses fluttering in the 
breeze. The boat returned, and the steamer moyed 
on for Norfolk. They were gone ! — that brother, 
with his broken heart ; that sister, with her melan- 
choly union of beauty and madness. 

ALMOST FATAL. 

A NURSEaY-MAiD iu a family had often been forbid- 
den to take the children into the kitchen ; and aa 
she frequently transgressed this injunction, she had, 
more than once, received such rebukes as led her to 
reckon her mistress a proud, passionate person, 
whom it was impossible to please. It happened that 
the mistress was from home, when the nurse-maid, 
bringing in the children from a walk, instead of 
obeying her orders, and proceeding at once to the 
nursery, first went to indulge in a minute's gossip 
in the kitchen ; and, to rest her arms, set down a 
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child of a y«ar and a half old on the dresser. The 
ebiJd being hot and thirsty, hastily took up a china 
tea-cup which stood on the dresser, and began to 
drink ; but, in an instant, dashed asray the cup, and 
acreamed in agony. The thoughtless housemaid 
had just obtained from the apprentice a little Titriol 
to clean her coal-scuttle, and had incautiously put it 
in Uiis improper place. The equally thonghtless 
nurse-maid, by disobeying her mistress's orders, 
thus endangered the life of the child. The conse- 
quences would, probably, have proved fatal, had not 
the father, a medical gentleman, been on the spot, 
to afford immediate assistance. 

TWO NOBLE-HEARTED CHILDREN. 

It is a beautiful sight, when children treat each 
other with kindness and love, as is related in the 
following little story : — 

*' Last evening, (says the narrator,) I took supper 
with Lydia's father and mother. Before supper, 
Lydia, her parents, and myself, were sitting in the 
room together, and her little brother Oliver was out 
in the yard drawing his cart about. 

"The mother went out and brought in some- 
peaches ; a few of which were large, red-cheeked, 
rare-ripes — ^the rest small, ordinary peaches. The 
father handed me one of the rare-ripes, gave one 
to the mother, and then one of the best to his little 
daughter, who was eight years dd. He then took 
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one of the saiAlIer enes, and gave k to Ljtdia, and 
told her to go and giro it to her brother. He was foar 
years oM. Lydia went out, and was gone i^ut ten 
mtmitee, and then came in." 

''Did yon giro yonr brother the peaeh I sent 
him !*> nsked the father. 

Lydia blashed, turned away, and did not answer. 

"B^yoa give your brother the peach I sett 
him V* asked the father again, a little more sharply. 

" No, &ther,'* said she, " I did not gtre him tJbK.'' 

" What did yott do with it V he asked. 

" I ate it,*' said Lydia. 

"What! did yon not gire yonr brother any?** 
asked the &ther. 

" Yes, I did, father,*' said she, " I gave him 
mine.** 

" Why did you not give him the one I told you to 
give 1** asked the finther, rather sternly. 

'* Because, father,** said Lydia, " I thought he 
would like mine better.'* 

"But you ought not to disobey yonr father,** 
said he. 

" I did not mean to be disobedient, father,** said 
she ; and her bosom began to heaye, and her chin 
to quiver. 

" But yon were, my danghter,*' said he. 

" I thought you would not be displeased with me, 
father,*' said Lydia, " if I did give brother the big- 
gest peach ;** and the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
" But I want you to give the best things to bro- 
ther," said the noble girl. 
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^* Why V* asked the father, scarcely able to con- 
tain himself. 

*' Because," answered the dear, generous sister, 
** I love him so — I always feel best, when be gets 
the best things/' 

" Yon are right, my precious daughter," said the 
fiither, as he fondly and proodly folded her in his 
arms. "You are right, and you may be<pertain 
your happy father can never be displeased with you 
for wishing to give up the best of eyer3rthing to your 
affectionate little brother. He is a dear and noble 
little boy, and I am glad you love him so. Do you 
think he loves you as well as yon do him V* 

'* Yes, father," said the little girl, " I think he 
does, for when I offered him the largest peach, 
he would not take it, and wanted me to keep it ; 
and it was a good while before I could get him to 
take it." 

A CHILD'S FAXTH. 

r 

A BELOVED minister of the Gospel was one day 
speaking of that active, living faith, which should at 
all times cheer the heart of the sincere followers of 
Jesus, and related a beautiful illustration that had 
just occurred in his own family. 

He had gone into a cellar, which in winter was 
quite dark, and entered by a trap-door. A little 
daughter, only three years old, was trying to find 
him, and came to the trap-door ; but on looking down 
all was dark, and she called : 

" Are you down cellar, papa 1" 
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" Ta8 ; wooM you like to come, Mary V^ 
^ It ia dark — ^I caQ*t come down, papa.*' 
** WeU, my daughter, I am right below yoo, and 
1 caa see you, tboagh you cannot see me ; and if 
yoQ will drop yourself I will catch you." 
«* O ! I shall fall ; I can*t see yon, papa.*' 
^* I know it," he answered, " but I am really here, 
and yoo shall not fall or hurt yourself. If you will 
jump, I will catch you safely.** 

Little Mary strained her eyes to the utmost, but 
could catch no glimpse of her father. She hesitated^ 
and then advanced a little farther; then summon- 
ing all her resolution, she threw herself forward, and 
was received safely in her father's arms. A few 
days after, she again discorered the cellar door 
open, and supposing her father to be there, she called : 
" Shall I come again, papa !" 
" Yes, my dear, in a minute," he replied, and had 
just time to reach his arm toward her, when, in her 
childish glee, she fell shouting into his arms ; and 
clasping his neck, said : 

'* I knew, dear papa, I should not fall.** 
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